"COMPLETE NOVEL IN THIS NUMBER 


Aunt Boy 
| By N. J. W. LE CATO. 
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fipear author of “The Truth about Tristrem Varick, ete. Cloth, $1.00. 
| Paper, 50 cents. 


be a this novel Mr, Sa'tus describes an episode in a honeymoon. The plot is dramatic, the action n 

‘ the scene “ira Avenue. Asa picture of contemporaneous life it ate be condemned by every lover of 
Fs commonplace. 


ANEW“ ROMANCE OF THE 19th CENTURY,” 
EROS. 


novel. By Lavra Darntery, author of Miss Varian, of York.’’ 12mo. Cloth, 
> ‘$1,00. Paper, 50 cents. Strong, interesting, and delightfu 


: MARIE. 


4 Seaside Kpisode. By J.P. Rrrrex, Jr. With Illustrations by Coultaus. Cloth, $1.00.. 


eet covers, 50 cents. 


A NEW AND EXTRAORDINARY STUDY OF HUMAN NATURE. 
THE ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING PLACE. 


=)meing the unpremeditated confessions of a not altogether frivolous girl (extracted from the 
Bon correspondence of Miss Evelyn J. Dwyer.) By Nora HELEN WaRpDEL. 12mo,. 
loth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 a Thirty beautiful Illustrations by Graves. 
“The story is very readable.”"— N.Y. 
**Cleverly conceived and as cleverly told, ad has a dash of French pene . it.”"—Hartford Cou: 
No American novel has been so beautifully illustrated, * An original work, bracing and 
AY sauce or a bottle of thirty years old sherry.”—7he Argus, Baltimore. 


HIS WAY AND HER WILL. 


LA eiendink miniature of Eastern society. By A. X. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 
4 covers, 50 cents. 
“*A remarkably clever book.”—The A 
One of the brightest of this season’s novels.” Bast Hind Bulletin, 
“Better than the average.”—V. Y. Sun. 
“It is worth reading.” —Baltimore Argus. 


KISSES OF FATE. 


By E. Heron-Atten. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
Three hundred pages of as delightful reading as we have ever publis 
» Allen as being the ablest of the many young writers competing for American readers’ favor. 


A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


De Lancy Prerson. Cloth, $1.00. Paper sovers, 50 cents. 
ag ae a —. and high-wrought society novel that will be in good demand for summer reading. ”—Bostom 


as The book is 2s novel in conception and plot as it is clever in execution ; and will be @ valuable adjunct 
@epare afternoon at the beach.” —Dai/y Spray, Ashbury Park. 
* A clever story.” —Buffalo Kapress. 


THE LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENANDOAH. 


By Donn Pratr. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


Donn Piatt never wrote an uninteresting line in his long life. This book ee hag best stories ; éach 
Be shows the character of the author—that of a true, loving, and lovable man with such a vast and 


faried experience as that of Col. Piatt could have written wonderfully interesting ‘Stories, but it takes genins | 
\ Bd born ability to write tales as delightful as are these in this novel. 


vit A DREAM AND A FORGETTING. 


By Jutian 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


mm: ‘A Dream org a Forgetting’ will put the author on a higher plane than he has yet attained. "San ze 


Chron 
the }tr Bering is to be congratulated on having taken a decided step forward in his chosen profession. bd 


Belford, Clarice 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisca.% 


ed. Julian Hawthorne compliments” 


238 Cres y il a DTIght, ever, and amusing 
fasnion, that reminds one a good deal of Byron’s “‘ Beppo.” Incidentally, he satirizes near. | in a light vein — 
i humor, and in a style that is gracef 1 and epigrammatic. The volume contains over forty illustrations, and . 
§ an admirable specimen of the bookmaker’s art. 
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CONTENTS. 


The Real Issue - - - Hon. Roger Q.. Mills 
The Widow Scrubb’s Clock: A Story - G. H. Stockbridge - 
. The Wife: A Poem - -~ - James Whitcomb Riley 


. How we sat upon Society Journal- 
ism - Selina Dolaro - 


. War declared on Agriculture - * T. E. Willson - 
. The Kinzua Wild-cat: A Story Alexander L. Kinkead 


A Parable for Walt Whitman: A 
Poem - Coates Kinney - 


. British Free Trade - Alfred H. Peters - 


British Interests in American Pro- 
tection - - - - - Fred. Perry Powers - 


. Before a Portrait: A Poem - Charles Washington Coleman 
. What is “Literary Merit’? - Juniata Stafford -  - 
. Editorial Department: 


Senator Edmunds on the Political Situation 


International Copyright 
About Wool Again - 
. Passing Events - - is 


Reviews : 
“ Old Man Gilbert,” by Elizabeth W. Bellamy 


“Tom Burton,” by N. J. W.Le Cato - -— - 
“ Woman the Stronger,” by W. J. Flagg - = - 
XY. In a Cathedral: A Poem - + Katharine Tynan 


AVI. Aunt Sally’s Boy Jack: A Novel, 
complete - N.S. W. Le Cato - 


per annum, published monthly. BELFORD, CLARKE & OO., 384 & 386 Broadway,. 
New Yerk, 
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PUBLICHTIONS «Se 
JOHN W. LOVELL CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW AND BRILLIANT MILITARY STORY, | 
By the Author of ‘‘Bootles’ Baby,’’ etc., 
ENTITLED 


BEAUTIFUL JIM 


OF THE BLANKSHIRE REGIMENT, 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


The Author of Bootles’ Baby,” ‘‘ Houp-la,” Society,” Regimental Legends,” “ Cavalry Life,” 
: * Mignon’s Husband,”’ etc. etc. 


One Volume, 12mo, Lovell’s Library, No. 1165, = 20 cents, 


Joun Strance WInTER’s bright romances of military life have obtained an astounding popularity, 
In a recent review of a story by this writer the County Gentleman remarked: “Who that has read 
‘Bootles’ Baby’ or ‘In Quarters,’ does not feel a thrill of delightful anticipation at the announcement 
of a new book by the same pleasant and prolific author?’ The Morning Post declares eaeh of his 
stories is worth reading, some are really touching; throughout all there is a certain humor and sympa- 
thetic tone which is as manly as it is pleasant. The World says Mr. WinTER’s forte is the unusual one 
of compression; the story communicates itself pleasantly — naturally, by virtue of its literary skill, 


inherent pathos, dramatic power, variety and refi 


We have also in press, or have already issued, the following by the same author: 


Lovell’s Library, No. 1163. Bootles’ Baby; or, Mignon. Illustrated.....................00 106, 
= 1164, Army Society. Life in a Garrison 10¢, 
- -” ‘* 1168, Cavalry Life; or, Sketches and Stories in Barracks and Out 20¢, 
6s 1169, In with the 25th (The Black Horse) Dragoons.... 10¢, 


“RITA’S” NOVELS. 


AUTHORIZED EDITIONS. 
12mo, paper covers, in Lovell’s Library, 20 cents each, 


“ Rita’s heroes and heroines are very human,”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


1. BAME BURDEN. “ Dame Durden is a charming conception.’’—Spectator. 

2.MWY LADY C UETTE. “It would be well, indeed, if fiction generally could be kept up 
this level.’’—Academy. 

8. VIVEENNE. “Iuatensely dramatic, abounding in incident and sensation.”—Daily Telegraph. 

4, LIKE DIAN®S KISS, “A pretty story, full of plot, pathos, and character.’’—Standard. 

5. COUNTESS DAPHNE. “Written with considerable skill."—Atheneum. ‘ All lovers of the 
divine art of music should read it, as it contains words on art matters which must fire their zeal 
foster noble feelings. The story is full of interest.”"—Musical Review. 

6. FRAGOLETTA, In Press. “A fascinating story, full of interest throughout."’—Saturday pels 

7. A SINLESS SECRET, In Press, ‘Full of pathetic episodes and charming love passages. ~ 
The World. 

8. FAUSTINE. “A sensational novel of a refined order that must hold the attention of the reader 
It is very well written, and has all the elements of popularity.”— Life. 

9. AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN. “The moral of the story is sound, the dialogue is 
smart and lively. the style clear and vigorous throughout.’’—Daily Telegraph. ; 

10. TWO BAD BLUE EYES, “Asa literary exponent of the emotions of the lovers of ong Of, 

Rita is by no means below the average of her literary neighbors. In the present volume A 
depicted a female St. Anthony, exposed to long and terrible temptations, yet arriving scathless 
the goal of virtuous marriage with the man of her choice.” —Atheneeum. vl 
11. IY LORD CONCEIT. “ Rita’s books are so well known now that it does not need a critic leg 
the public that her style is good. and the story she tells an interesting one. , Her — sole 
these good points, and the merit besides of refi t ina great degree.”—Whitehal ai 

12, CORINNA, In September. “ ‘Corinna’ is a work of more than avevage merit. The plot is nei 

deep nor intricate, but is both attractive and entertaining, and the language is undeniably graceful, 


and at times poetic.”"—Court Journal. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 14 and 16 Vesey Straet, New York 
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MISCETSANEOUS 


DONN PIATT’S WORKS. 


Memories of the Men who Saved 
the Union. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. sstrated, 


1n this book Gotonel Piatt treats i: his un’ and 
interesting style the biographical story of the lives of 
Lineoin,General Thomas, Seward, Stanton, and Chase. 

The Westminster Review, the greatest of all maga- 
sines, says Colonel Piatt’s book is the best written 
and the most interesting one, by an American, that 
bas Europe in half a eentury. 


The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah, 
and other Tales. 


Large [2me, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


You will find that these stories are thoroughly Ameri- 
can; and written in that witty, sarcastic vein by 
which Colonel Piatt has made his name a househohl 

in the home of every true Ameriean. 


For sale everywhere, or sent on receipt of price 
postage paid, to any address. vt of 4 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


BELFORDS for September will 


contain a Novel by 


CHARLES E. L. WINGATE, 


that is more startling and mysterious 
than Frankenstein’’ or ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll 


and Mr. Hyde.”’ 


PERFECTED PLAN. 


Accident Insurance at Actual Cost! 


Provident Fund Society, 


280 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, Presivenr. 


EQUITABLE ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 
NON-FORFEITABLE POLICIES. 
AMPLE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
$5,000.00 Life Indemnity. 
$2,500.00 Loss of Hand or Foot. 
$5,000.00 Loss of Hand and Foot, or 
both hands or both feet. 
$1,250.00 Loss of Bye. ) 
$25.00 Weekly Indemnity for 26 
consecutive weeks. 


Total cost to Member about $12.00 per year, in 
bi-monthly payments of $2.00 each. 


. ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITE 


From the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox Brain 
and the Embryo of Wheat. 


For 20 years has been the standard remedy 
with physicians who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. 

It strengthens the intellect, restores lost 
functions, builds up worn-out nerves, pro- 
motes good digestion, cures all weaknesses 
and nervousness. 

It has been used and recommended by 
Bishop Potter, Mark Hopkins, Willard Parker, 
and thousands of the world’s best brain- 
workers. 


A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory 
hosphate. 


For sale by druggists, or sent by mail, $1. 


F. CROSBY 
56 West 25th Street, New York. 
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TOUET ARTICLES 


KOSMEMA. 


The most marvellous restorer of youth and beauty ever before offered 
to the public. It was manufactured especially for the Empress JOSE- 
PHINE and the ladies of her Court, by an eminent French chemist, and 
was handed down as an heirloom to the descendants of the beautiful and 
celebrated Lady de B—, one of the favorites of the NAPOLEON house- 
hold, and has been used in that family for over half a century ; but has 
never before been an article of merchandise. It is said to be the wash 
that the LADIES of ancient GREECE used after the bath. 

_ Its properties being so extraordinary and expensive, it was reserved 
through the generations for the nobility only. This tradition is possibly 
a figment of the FRENCH chemist’s brain, but the fact of the name, 
KOSMEMA, being of Greek derivation, the costiliness of its ingre- 
dients, and the rare quality it possesses of giving the SKIN that smooth 
and velvety texture and transparent brilliance for which the GRECIAN 
ladies were renowned, would give it the semblance of TRUTH. 

We have strictly followed this unique formula in compounding this 
invaluable COSMETIC, and have tested its wonderful effect upon the 
skin, and now offer it as a pure, genuine, and perfectly harmless beauti- 
fier, that should have a place on every lady’s toilet-table. It is abso- 
lutely FREE from any poisonous or deleterious substance that might in- 
jure the health, such as lead, arsenic, or other dangerous minerals that 
usually form the basis of the cosmetics now on the market, 

It gives to the complexion a FRESHNESS, fineness, softness, and 
delicacy, so natural and healthful, that the closest inspection cannot re- 
veal its presence. It removes MOTH, FRECKLES, and PIMPLES. It 
cures chapped hands, and makes them white and soft. It restores fad- 
ing beauty and departing youth, and throws a mantle of loveliness over 
the plainest face. Price, $1.60 a bottle. 


HOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, 
384 and 386 Broadway, New Work City. 


KOSMEMA. 
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our KOSMEMA has convinced me 
D., Professor of Chemistry, New 
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or mercury in any form 


TO FLIOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION. —GENTLEMEN 
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PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 


MAGIC MEDICINES. 


NERVO-VITINE. 


* If the nervous organization is kept in a healthy state, aches and pains will be unknown. 
‘Nervo-Vitine is the greatest of all nerve-tonics ; it is a radical cure of Nervous Debility, 

General Prostration, Loss of Vitality, etc., etc., and all diseases of the nervous system. 
{ Price, $1.50 for one hundred doses. 


st 


ANNO. 


JECORINE. 


This is the king of all Liver medicines. When your liver is “off,” that is, lazy ot 
rebellious, you needn’t pay five dollars to a a eer ee to tell you the fact. The coated 
tongue, pain on the right side under the ribs, sick headache, yellow skin and eyes are infor- 
mation enough. These symptoms mean more or less Constipation, Biliousness, 
Colicky Pains, and Torpid Liver, all of which are instantly and radically cured by 
the useof Jecorine. Price, $1.00 for one hundred doses. 


NERVO-DOLORINE. 


This medicine does exactly what its name defines, i.e., kills nerve-pains. Now, 
Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nervous Headache, Toothache, Hysterical Spasms, 
Insomnia, and Nervous Irritability are removed magically by Nervo-Dolorine, 
After the pain is destroyed you should, to prevent it ae take daily Nervo-Vitine, 
It is life to the nervous system. Nervo-Dolorine is $1.00 for one hundred doses, 
and there’s a sure cure in each dose. 


CUTISANINE. 


This medicine has no equal in the cure of all skin and blood-poisoned diseases. We 
cannot itemize or particularize the names and symptoms of all the diseases. Besides these 
there are Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Eczema, Ringworm, and all Skin Erup- 
tions, wherein Cutisanine is a never-failing remedy. Price, $1.50 for one hundred 


CRUDITAS. 


The national disease of the people of the United States is Dyspepsia. Millions are 
' troubled with this complaint of badly assimilated civilization. , - all its forms, from the 
acute to the chronic attack, Cruditas “‘ knocks it out” in one round. You may feel like 
committing suicide. Don’t. Send for Cruditas, and one dose will make you feel like a 
- yearling colt left out to frolic. Price, $1.00 for one hundred deses. ; 


SOLD ONLY BY MAII 


‘ Make remittances to D, B. TRENOR, 
386 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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PROPRIETARY MEDICIMES «Sse 
Dr. Gunn’s Family Medicines.. 


A full line of Standard Family Medicines that can be relied upon 
for the cure of the special diseases for which they 
are recommended. 


<> 
DYSPEPSIA PILL,—4 Sfecific for all forms of Acute and Chronic Dyspepsia. 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills, 


TONIC PILL FOR WOMEN.—4 never failing remedy for all diseases and weaknesses 


peculiar to Women, 


Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills, 


MALARIA PILL.—A cure for Chills, Fever and Ague, Dumb Ague, Bilious and Malarial § 


Fevers. This Pill can be used in place of Quinine, and will certainly cure all Malarial 
Disorders, without any of the injurious or unpleasant effects of Quinine. 


Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


NEURODINE PILL.—4 Specific for Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nervous Headache, Toothache, 
Hysterical Spasms, Insomnia and Nervous Irritability. 

Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills, 

HOME LIVER PILL.—A4 radical cure for Constipation, Bilious and Sick Headache, Colit 
and Torpid Liver. A coated tongue, dull pain under the lower ribs on the right side 
extending around under the shoulder blades, pain through the eyes, severe headache 
with sick stomach and yellowish condition of the eyes and skin, indicate the necessity for 
Liver Pills. | Those who once use the Home Liver Pill will use no other afttrward. 


Price $1.00 and 25 Cents per Box. 


RHEUMATIC PILL.—A certain cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, and all pains in 
Muscles and Joints. 


Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


NERVE TONIC PILL.—A4 radical cure for Nervous Debility, General Prostration, Loss of 
Vitality, etc. 


Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 
ALTERATIVE PILL.-—For Scrofula, Salt-Rheum, Eczema, Ringworm, Skin Eruptions, 
Syphilis and all diseases of the blood. 
Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 
CHOLERA PILL.—for Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus and Cholera. 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 
DIURETIC PILL.—For Congestion and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Bright’s Disease, 
Irritation and Inflammation of the Bladder, all disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder. 
Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 
WORM LOZENCE.—This Lozenge is prepared specially as a pleasant and palatable remedy 
for children. It will effectually remove stomach-worms and pin-worms, and there is no 
difficulty in getting even young children to take it. Full directions for using accompany 


each box. 
Price 50 Cents per Box. 
COUCH LOZENCE.—A pleasant and efficient remedy for coughs, colds, bronchitis and sort 


throat. 
Price $1.00 per Box. 


N. B.—A full descriptive circular of these medicines sent on application. ; 
( Subscribers to HOME KNOWLEDGE are entitled to 40 per cent. discount on the prics 
of all these medicines. 


HOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, 
: NEW YORE 
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PERIODICALS «Se 


THE STANDARD. 


Edited by HENRY GEORGE. 


Published Weekly. Price, 5 Cents a Copy; $2.50 a Year. 


s 


iT The StanDARD is devoted to radical reform in the methods and objects of taxation. 


It holds that no imposts whatever, whether of customs duties or otherwise, should 
: be levied upon industry or its products until the fund provided by the increase of 
land values consequent on increase of population shall first have been exhausted. 


| Holding these views, the StanparpD naturally ranges itself on the side of Free 
, Trade in the coming battle with the robbing system of Protection. The STranpsrp 
believes in Free Trade,—absolutely and unqualifiedly. It believes that every man should 
have the absolute right to buy and sell to whomever and in whatever market he may 


see fit, without leave asked of, or tribute paid to, any man or government. 


| No American citizen who takes an interest in the great problems that are pressing 
for solution can afford to neglect the Stanparp. Its columns will furnish him with 
arguments to support his views, or show him in naked clearness the arguments he 
+ must be prepared to meet. 
Besides its economic features, the STANDARD devotes space to the discussion of 
current topics of interest. Its criticisms are pungent, its views broad and catholic, and 


its utterances fearless. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Address THE STANDARD, 


12 Union Square, East, 
NEW YORK... 
be 7 
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BOOKS 


A book that every man should read who wants to thoroughly understand the subject 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


By Henry Grorece. 12mo, paper, 85 cents; cloth, $1.50. 


“* Protection or Free Trade ?”’ is not a mere compendium of dry statistics twisted to support an argument. 
It goes to the root of the matter, considers the arguments in favor of Protection as well as those against 
it, and demonstrates, as has never been done before, just wherein the strength of Protection lies, and why 
it still finds so many advocates, in spite of all that has been said and written against it. 
The book is as pleasant to read asa novel. It carries the reader with it, makes the dark places light, 
and leaves no branch of its subject until it has thoroughly examined it from every side. : 


A book that marks an epoch. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE OF INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS AND OF INCREASE OF WANT 
WITH INCREASE OF WEALTH. THE REMEDY. 


By Henry GrorcE. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.00; half calf or half morocco, $2.50. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
By Henry GeorcE. 12mo, paper, 85 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


In this book my aim has been to treat the momentous social questions of our time in such a way 
that “he who runs may read.”” ‘Social Problems” presents in popular form the same doctrines that 
** Progress and Poverty” presents in scientific form, and it, rather than * Progress and Poverty,” is the book 
which I should wish to be first read by those who are unaccustomed to the abstract reasoning which the 
scope of * Progress and Poverty”? makes necessary. I have also taken the opportunity to develop in 
Problems” some points not treated or but lightly touched upon in “ Progress and a - G 

ENRY GEORGE. 


“To those who read only for diversion we may w that there is not a dull page in this book, nor is 
there a paragraph but will compel attention."—New York Sun. 


THE LAND QUESTION.— 


WHAT IT INVOLVES, AND HOW ALONE IT CAN BE SETTLED. 
By Henry Grorex. Price, paper, 10 cents, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


' A PASSAGE-AT-ARMS BETWEEN THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AND HENRY GEORGE. 


Price, paper, 15 cents. 


CONTENTS: I. “The et of San F-ancisco,” by the DukE oF ARGYLL; from the Nineteenth 
18%. II. Reduction to lniquity,” by Henry Grores, from the Nineteenth Century 
efor 


LHE STANDARD, 


12 UNION SQUARE, EAST, 
NEW YORK. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Brook’s Soft-finish Machine Cotton, | xx 


ALL LADIES ARE ACQUAINTED WITH 
BROOK’S GLACE COTTON, 


and recognize its superior: qualities, but some are 
not aware of the fact that we make a 


SOFT-FINISH COTTON. 
‘We would respectfully ask a trial of this make. 
IT IS THE BEST 


For all Machine, Hand-Sewing, 
and Crochet Work. 


FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. 


JONAS BROOK & BROS., 


P. H. JONAS, AGENT, 
19 Thomas Street, New York, 


NEW BOOKS. 
A Novel. By tLaura 
iss New York.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


covers, 50 c, 

El A Novel. By Edgar Saltus, author #£) 
 Tristrem Varick,” etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; ° 

paper covers. 50 c 

THE PRINCESS DAPHNE. A Romance. 
izmo., cloth. $1.00; paper covers. 50 c. ui 

WHAT DREAMS MAY COME. A Novei. 
By Frank Lin. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 


50 
THE LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENAN= 
DOAH, Piatt. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper covers, 
OLD MAN GILBERT. By Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Bellamy. cloth, .00: paper covers. 50 ¢. 
THE PEOPLE AND THE RAILWAYS. 
By Appleton 12mo. $1.50. 
RUSSIA: LAND OF THE NIHIL” 
Ist. B E. Curtis. 200 illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 covers, 50 
THE POT OF GOLD. A ‘Story of Fire Island 
Beach. Beautifully illustrated. By Edw. R. Shaw. 
THE TALE OF THE SHAKSPERE 
EPITAPH, By Francis Bacon. ‘Translated 
trom the +’ oe by Edward Gordon Clark. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & Co., Publishers, 


author . 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


Madame Dean's Spinal em Corset 


BUSINESS, 
PROFESSIONS, 


TABOR SNE BOOKS 
BUYERS and 
SELLERS want Sy 


THE BEST CHAIR IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 
This Cut illustrates but —s Fitty Different Positions of the 
celebra 


WARK'S ADJUSTABLE RECLINING CHAIR, 


which combines in one seven articles of furniture. Send for 
Catalogue and Price-list to 
Mark’s Folding Chair Co., 

Broadway, New York. 

Manufacturers of the best Gynecological, Invalid Pete Library, Sméking, and 
Adjustable Rolling Chairs, Invalid Supplies, etc. etc. 


To BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
384 AND 386 BroaDway, 
New York City. 
Please find enclosed Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, for One Year's 
Subscription to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Name 


Post-Office-- 


County 


Date State 
N.B.—Fill up this blank, and return with Bank Bills, Postal Note, P. O. Order, or Draft on New York 
payable to BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., New York. 


Those wishing to subscribe to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE will please use this blaok. 
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ond without brace, $2.00. dominal, 
ng, $2.25. Young Ladies’, $2.50. Misses’ 

size of corset tually worn. ne te terms to ene 


00. 
rgetic 


muscles of the back; protects the spine from ig 
cold ; corrects stooping habits, and is a comfort- if 
able and elegantly fitting corset. Made of fine \7 
coutil, double stitched, white or drab. Prices, } 
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FRAMED 


Photo- 
Gravures.§ 


Dimensions, 24x30 in. 


A Series of 


THE GREATEST PAINTINGS. 
‘Framed artistically for the Parlor or Drawing-room. 


Price, $2.00 each; ~ 
worth, $7.00. 


The famous paintings are reproduced on steel paper by the New Photo-Gravure Process, which insures 
poner of eo ng, shade, and the minutest details of the original masterpieces, thus pre-eminently 
excelling steel platas. 

The iramecs are 34 inches wide, of elaborate carved oak, highly polished in “‘ antique style,”’ with gik 
or metal insides, French glass, mat, etc., and are worth $5 each, without a picture, at any retail store. 

Any one of these framed | ee carefully packed in a wooden box, will be forwarded by express on 
receipt of $2.00, or C. O. D., $2.25. Pictures without frames, 75 cents. The trade supplied. * 

Select any of the following subjects, or send for a complete list: 

Horse Fair, by Rosa Bonheur. Christ before Pilate, by M. de Mun- | National Capitol. From Nature. 
Railway Station, by W. P. Frith. kacsy. New York Harbor and Brooklyn 
The Chariot Race, &. A. Wagner. | La Rixe, by J. L. E. Meissonier. Bridge. From Nature. 
ores - Champigny, by J. B. E. | Ancient Italy, by J. M. W. Turner. | Columbus at the Court of Ferdé 


e. Natural Rock, ‘‘ Cathedral Spires,”’ nand and Isabella, by V. Brozik, 
by W. Q. Orchardson. in ‘‘the Garden of the s,” | 1814,” or Napoleon’s Retreat, by 
Napofon I. on Board the Beller- Colorado. From Nature. J. L. E. Meissonier. 


“ee. Songete View of Niagara Falls. | Cascades of the Columbia. From 
me nen’ Story, by J. G. | rom Nature. Nature. 
The Publishers of this azine . 
testify as to the exceptional value of Address A. J. BISHOP, Publisher, 
these pictures. University Place, New York City, 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL OF 1888. 


“FOUND, YET LOST.” 


By E. P. ROE, 
Author of Opening a Chestnut Burr,’’ ‘ Barriers Burned Away,"’ ‘‘An Original Belle,"’ The 
Earth Trembled,'’ etc. ete. 
12mo, paper covers, 25 cents, 

E. P. toe nas no rival in America. Millions of copies of his interesting and good 
stories have been sold in this country. The reasons are: his books are pure, Christian, 
intensely interesting, and each inculcates a lesson in morality never to be forgotten, 
**Found, Yet Lost” is his last and, we boldly say, by far his best book. He may never 
surpass the work, and it will therefore stand in literature as Roe’s masterpiece. The renowned 
gentleman is now in the prime of life, and to expect him to continue producing such 
extraordinarily finished novels in the future, {s to expect too much of human nature. 
** Found, Yet Lost” is probably the climax of his genius. 

It is published exclusively for us, and only sold in this form. As the first edition is 
only one hundred thousand copies, and as a large percentage of that number have been 
ordered in advance of publication, it behooves those who wish to be supplied from the first 
edition to get their orders in at once. 


| BUTLER BROTHERS, New York and Chicago. 
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TURKISH BATHS 
23° STREET 


SANITARIUM ANB BATHS, 


No. 131 WEST 23d STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A Private Home for the Treatment of CHRONIC and 
SURGICAL DISEASES. 


The comforts of a home and the conveniences of modern hon 
are here provided at reasonable rates. 
TURKISH, ROMAN, ELECTRIC, and MEDICATED BATHS | 
constitute part of the treatment when required. 
Every convenience and appliance for the successful treatment of 
- all SURGICAL and CHRONIC DISEASES are provided. 
OUR BATHS are recommended by physicians for the treatment J 
of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, DYSPEPSIA, DISEASES of the LIVER 
and KIDNEYS, and other Chronic Diseases when all other means have j 
failed. Experienced physicians and surgeons in daily attendance. | 
Single Bath, $1.00. Seven Tickets, $5.00; Fifteen Tickets, $10.00, 
Rovine, board, and attendance at rates, 
Separate Departments for Ladies and Gentlemen, open all day. 


Send for pamphlet containing full particulars, 


23d Street Turkish Bath Co. | 
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PUBLICATIONS 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 
THE BOOK OF THE HOUR! A BOOK FOR ALL TIME! 


EMPEROR WILLIAM I, 


THE FOUNDER OF THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE. 


With an Historical Sketch of the German People from the Earliest Times to the Foundation of the 
Hohenzollern Dynasty. 


A Concise History of the Early Struggles, the Unification, and the Subsequent 
Marvelous Development of the GREAT GERMAN EMPIRE. 


By HERMANN LIEB, AUTHOR OF “THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF,” ETC. 
ENRICHED WITH OVER FIFTY FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Including Portraits of the most illustrious yee ge of German history, from the time of Frederick 
ne, vy lustrations of the most prominent events, together with copies of State Documents of the 
est inrportance. 
The book will contain between 500 and 600 large 12mo pages, with about fifty full-page illustrations, and 
will be printed on extra fine paper. Bound in best English silk cloth, — $2.00. Full library sheep, 
marbled edges, price, $2.75. morocco, extra marbled edges, price $3.50. 


MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE, 
JOHN FRRKMONT. 


Including in the Narrative FIVE JOURNEYS OF WESTERN EXPLORATION, 
during the years 1842, 1843-4, 1845-6-7, 1848-9, 1853-4, 


Together with a sketch of the life of Senator Benton in connection with Western Expansion, by 
ie Benton Fremont, a retrospect of fifty years, commas the most eventful periods of modern American 
tory. Superbly illustrated by original portraits and descriptive plates, from the Missouri river te the 
Pacific, by a series of sketches and daguerreotypes made during the journeys. Engraved on steel and wood. 
The ilinstrations are masterpieces of Darley, Hamilton, Schussele, Dallas, Kern, Wallin, and others, 
aved under the supervision of J. M. Butler. Also a series of maps, in five colors, showing the changes 

of United States territory from 1803 to 1885, and colored plates. 


PRICES AND BINDINGS. 
Bound in best English cloth, embossed in gold, silver, blac 
Bound in full library sheep, ses 
Bound in half morocco antique, “ .... 
Bound in full morocco antique, 
Bound in full tree calf, 


The Only Authorized and Authentic Life of 


GEN. JOHN A. LOGAN, 


The Matchless Citizen-Soldier, the Ever-Victorious General, 
the Illustrious Statesman. 
By his chosen Biographer, George Francis Dawson, Ex-Librarian of Uxited States Senate, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION IN FAC SIMILE BY 


MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN. 


It contains Sixteen Superb Full-page Illustrations, comprising Portraits, Battle Scenes, Heroic Charges, 
and Scenes of Camp, March, Siege and Mourning. 


Printed on extra fine paper and bound in 
Best English silk cloth ............ ePrice, $3 | Half morocco, extra marbled edges.......Price, $4 


library sheep, marbled 4 Fine morocco antique, full gilt edges.....  “ 6 7 
Tree calf, full gilt 
The above are sold only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 
‘BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
257-259 State St, . 384-386 Broadway, 834 Market St., 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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-$5 75 per vol. 
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7 25 “ 
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PUBLICATIONS 


BELFORD, CLARKE 
FUST OUT. 


FF THOUGHTS ABOUT LOVE, WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS. 
By Samvuet Rockwe.y Reep, of the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 


The following are some of the subjects discussed in this valuable Book of Essa: 
which is by one of the best writers in the country: “ Love and Marriage,” “The Baby 
and the Ballot,” “Scientific—Spots on Domestic Animals,” “The Married Man’s Lia- 
bilities,” “The Women’s Movement,” “ How and When to Die,” “ Was the Creation a 
Failure?” “Trial by Jury a Defeat of Justice,” “Fishing and Morals,” “The Converted 
Prize-Fighter.” 


TAR-DUST. A Collection of Poems. By Fannie SHERRICK. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


“These Poems show t originality and an imagery which is both forcible and 
delicate.”—St. Louis Republican. 


“A gifted writer, and many of her me mg thoughts will have an 
enduring place in American literature.”—Milwaukee Wisconsin. 


ROS. A Novel. By Lavra Darntry, author of “Miss Varian of New 
York.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


More interesting, better written, and stronger in every way than “Miss Varian of 
New York,” of which fourteen editions have been sold in six months. 


T= CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. Its Foundations Contrasted with its 
Superstructure. By Wm. Ratasone Grea, author of “ Enigmas of Life,” “ Literary 
and Social Judgments,” etc., etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


GOCIALISM AND UTILITARIANISM. By Joun Srvarr author 
of “Principles of Political Economy,” “Analysis of System of Logic,” etc., etc 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


‘Tou BURTON. A Story of the Days of 61. By N. J. W. Lz Caro, 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00, Paper covers, 50 cents, 


This is the best War story yet written. It embraces a period of one hundred 
and sixty days, from December 1, 1861, to May 10, 1862. The plot is dramatic, and the 
scenes replete with love, war and Pegg he hero isa —— abolitionist. Mr. Le 
Cato is a writer of rare ability, handles English equal tc Macaulay, and has an imagina- 
tion not surpassed by Bulwer. This book should not be missed by any reader of fiction 
or history. Nothing could better fill a summer hour, 
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VESTIBULED TRAINS 


ARE RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 


\ VIA THE FAST MAIL LINE oF THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul I’y. 


These trains leave Chicago at 5.30 P. M., arrive St. Paul 
at 7.30 A. M., Minneapolis 8.10 A. M. Leave Minneapolis 
6.50 P. M., St. Paul 7.30 P. M., arrive Chicago 9.30 A. M. 
It is the only line between the points named running 
Pullman Vestibuled Sleepers every day in the week. 


Chicago Ticket Office, 63 Clark Street. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’? Pass. & Ticket Ag’t, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS 


== ARE THE BEST 


WHEN BUYING THE WORKS OF 
DICKENS, THACKERAY, ELIOT, 
SCOTT, BULWER, COOPER, 
IRVING, SIMMS, RUSKIN, 
CARLYLE, BLACK, KNIGHT, 
MACAULAY OR ROLLIN; 


See that the Title Page bears the Imprint of 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. 
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Chicago 
Western 
Railway 


Owns and operates over 7,000 miles of thoroughly 
constructed and fully equipped first-class railway, 
penetrating centers of population in Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Nebraska, Dakota 
and Wyoming. 

This Company, by offering to the public the best 
cbtainable service, seeks patronage from those whe 
demand the best and are willing to pay for it. 


FAST TRAINS 


LEAVING CHICAGO DAILY: 


THE 


OVERLAND EXPRESS. ST. PAUL & MINNEAPOLIS 
Leave CHICAGO....... ree 5.30 p.m. LIMITED. 
Arr. COUNCIL BLUFFS .....9.30 a.m. | Leave CHICAGO ............ 5.30 p.m. 
10.05 a.m. | Arr. ST. PAUL.............. 7.30 a.m. 
“ SAN FRANCISCO.....12.45 p.m. | MINNEAPOLIS .......8.03 a.m. 


The Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Limited 
Trains are vestibuled throughout. 

For further information in fullest detail apply to 
General Passenger Agent C. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago, 
or to any Coupon Ticket Agent. 


J. Ms. WHITMAN, H. C. WICKER, E. P. WILSON, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent 
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STATES EXPRESS 
COMPANY, 


ORGANIZED 1854. CAPITAL, #10,000,000. 


Board of Directors. 
Hon. T. C. PLATT, President, New York. C. 8. BRICE, New York. 
C. H. CROSBY, Vice-President, Chicago. G. R. BLANCHARD, New York. 
D. P. EELLS, Secretary, Cleveland. F. H. PLATT, New York. 


GREAT EXPRESS FORWARDERS, 


NORTH, 
SOUTH, 
EAST, 
WEST. 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Special Exclusive Express Trains, and every facility and appliance 
required for Quickest and Safest Transportation. 


MONEY ORDERS FOR SALE, GOOD EVERYWHERE, 


MONEY PAID BY TELEGRAPH. 
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BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Vou. I, AUGUST, 1888. No. 3. 


‘ 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


Tr is extremely difficult, not to say impossible, to condense in one 
magazine article the real differences between the two parties now 
organized for a contest in the Presidential campaign. That it 
involves free trade on one side and a prohibitory tariff on the other 
is a fact to be gathered from charges made on one side against the 
other, and earnestly denied by both organizations as applied to 
themselves. When we analyze the two platforms with care, we 
find the Democrats confine themselves to a reduction of a war 
tariff to the economica! wants of a government in a time of peace, 
with no assertion whatever looking to free trade. And if we ex- 
amine as closely the Republican declaration, we learn that the con- 
test is put upon a hypothetical proposition which says that rather 
than have their protective tariff destroyed they would wipe out 
the internal revenue and raise duties to a prohibition. 

In this it will be observed that both sides agree that the revenue 
is greatly in excess of the government wants and ought to be re- 
duced. This narrows the contention to the means through which 
the end agreed on shall be accomplished. The Democratic party 
demands that the tax shall be taken from the necessaries of life, 
leaving luxuries to bear the burden; while the Republicans hold 
to the law as it is, and would liberate tobacco and liquor. | 

If the canvass were confined to this issue, it is so plain that little 
discussion would be called for. The voters of the United States, 
thanks to our common schools and a powerful and widely circulated 
press, are intelligent, so that few words are necessary to make so 
plain a contention exceedingly clear. - 


Unfortunately for us, the issue is clouded and obscured by matters 
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that pertain to the subject in the abstract, and more unfortunately 
by claims and charges that have little fact and less logic to sustain 
them. We have the country divided nearly equally between two par- 
ties fiercely bent on securing a victory to one side or the other, 
and as the contest grows heated neither side is nice as to the 
means by which this result is obtained. The press is as much 
divided as the people they address, and as each organization clings 
to its own journals it is almost impossible to have both sides heard. 

Another difficulty attends any attempt at a free, fair, and frank 
discussion of this measure of revenue reduction. Time was in 
the history of our government when a contention between parties 
as to the administration of the General Government turned on 
purely political matters of an abstract sort. Of course, they af- 
fected one way or another the policy of the administration, and let 
what party soever succeed, the success had no other result than a 
defeat of the opposite organization’s idea of the better sort of a polit- 
ical administration. Since the late Civil War all this has changed. 
A change of policy directly affects all the moneyed and material in- 
terests of the country. In other words, the government erected by 
the fathers has passed from a political ‘structure built mainly to 
keep the peace between States, protect us as a nation from foreign 
aggression, to secure, so far as its limited jurisdiction can, to every 
citizen his rights to life, liberty, and the lawful use of his property, 
to a commercial affair that undertakes to not only influence but 
directly guide the moneyed and material business of the people. 
The government has come to be, what the monarchies of Europe 
are, paternal. It seeks to do something for everybody, with the 
natural result of great benefit to a few and a grave injury to all. 

A change of policy then, especially one that looks to a restora- 
tion of the government to the political basis of its framers, involves, 
besides a change of policy of a political sort, the material interests 
to the extent of millions, invested not only under direction of the 
government, but insured success by the payment of bounties gath- 
ered from the taxes levied upon the labor and property of all the 
people. This is called the business relations ; and when a Repub-. 
lican says we are disturbing such business relations, he tells the 
truth, and his zeal can be measured by the amount he has invested 
and the premium the government has agreed to pay him out of the 
pockets of the consumers. That such interested party will be 
loud in his denunciations, and not particular in either his abuse or 
assertion of fact, is not to be wondered at, 
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This is written in no spirit of anger. The protectionist is not 
to be blamed. He has taken advantage of the situation, and made 
his investment in accordance with the law, and is no more to 
blame for the criminal system under which he grows rich than the 
slave-holders of the South were for the slavery sanctioned by law 
and sanctified by usage upon which they lived. That was for its day 
the business relation which at first a handful of fanatics, and after- 
ward the people of the United States, sought to disturb, not by argu- 
ment but by the bayonet. We have lived to be thankful that that 
business relation was wiped out, how much soever we may lament 
the gallant dead and the wasted treasure. And the time will 
come when all the people will rejoice to see this business relation— 
a darker evil than that of slavery—eliminated from the land. It 
is a darker evil ; for while the Southern system of unrequited toil 
enslaved the blacks, this system is reducing white labor to slavery, 
and we revenue-reformers or free-traders, if we may so be called, 
are making our fight for our own race, whose misery keeps pace 
with our prosperity, and we can measure our present progress not 
only by the palaces of millionaires, but by the huts and hovels of 
oppressed labor. 

The parable between that business relation of slavery and this 
business relation to-day is yet more strongly marked in the anxiety 
to keep down all discussion and avoid all agitation of the subject. 
We of the South protested against all agitation, for we had the gravest 
reason to fear the worst. We were not the authors of the slave sys- 
tem. It had been forced upon us, and the mere fact that it could 
exist made agitation such a terrible menace,-for it meant appeals 
to a race capable of being enslaved, and capable therefore of all 
such a condition made possible in a servile insurrection. 

In like manner our moneyed friends deprecate agitation. In 
their efforts in this direction they have very nearly succeeded in 
making the term free-trader as obnoxious as was that of abolitionist 
before the war. They feelingly attribute the depression in trade 
to this agitation. ‘‘ These free-traders are seeking to disturb the 
business relations,” they cry. ‘‘ No man will invest in any enter- 
prise so long as the country is menaced by such cranks and 
fanatics.” 

How absurd, how laughable this is, one learns by considering 
the measure introduced by the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, over which all this disturbance arises. We will come to 
that directly. The fact is, however, the trouble is not in the 
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measure before the House, but in a subtle, ill-defined fear that if 
a popular agitation is had, the people will come to learn what a 
fraud and extortion this tariff system is. Such agitation will bring 
out the fact that instead of aiding on the real prosperity of the 
country, it is its deadly enemy. The people will find that it has 
robbed us of the carrying trade upon the high seas, and driven 
our flag back from the furthest reaches of civilized and savage life 
the world over, to within the limits ofi:our own land. They will 
learn that while it protects capital, arresting competition in its 


behalf, it leaves labor to competo with the very pauper labor of 


Europe, for our ports are open, and millions of these poor people 
are admitted to contest the rags and food awarded by these 
favored few to the toiling thousands, for it is a fact, not to be 
denied, that the poorest-paid labor of the United States is this 
claimed protected labor. They, the people, mostly agriculturists, 
will learn through this agitation that this system of protection 


‘eaves the farmer to sell under free trade all that he produces, for 


the market for his produce is in Europe, where he competes with 
the lowest form of pauper labor; while all that he purchases,—his 
clothes, the material for his fences, shelter, and iron, glass, furni- 
ture, and all that gives him and his stock shelter is augmented to 
twice its value by the tariff. 

Small wonder then that they, these advocates of a high tariff, 
instinctively shrink from agitation. It is said that in some parts 
of the Andes the travellers climbing the perilous heights have to 
creep along nosielessly, not daring to utter a word, lest the 
slightest disturbance of the atmosphere will bring upon them an 
avalanche that will bury them in death. 

Under this state of facts it seems strange that the Republican 
party itself gave rise to the very agitation that it now protests and 
deplores. This mostly disappears when we know, as a little 
thought makes plain, that the system is inimical to our form of 
government ; that there is a deadly antagonism between the two. 
In Europe, where a few govern and the many are governed, the 
paternal form exists in all its perfection. With us it is different, 
and we recognize the fact that, before a favor can be granted to a 
class, the masses have to be robbed of the means to make the 
favor available. There is one nerve that not only stimulates all 
other nerves, but controls them, and that is self-interest, or, as it 
is popularly called, the pocket nerve. The country awoke to the 
startling fact that its capital was being drawn from the channels of 
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trade to stagnate in the vaults of the Treasury. The war tariff 
that had enabled the government to keep a million of men in the 
field, continued through twenty years of peace, made that accumula- 
tion a menace to business and an oppression to labor, 


We are taught by this that the seeds of death were planted in 
this system at its birth. It is a legal tribute to greed, and greed 
knows no limit. It cries for more, and the more that is given the 
more it demands. The honest business men of the country cried 
out against this useless and wanton accumulation of capital in the 
National Treasury. The farmers, suffering from the loss of a market, 


were discontented. The laborers throughout the land, reduced to 


starvation wages, rose in rebellion, and resorted to strikes and the 
boycott. It was necessary to do something, and so in the Forty- 
seventh Congress (1881) the Republican party created a Tariff 
Commission. They claimed that a tariff was so intricate that 
politicians could not make an acceptable one, although they have 
been at the business fora hundred years. ‘They said we must have a 
learned commission to deal with these delicate things, and so with 
much care they got together a learned body of experts. Every 
one of them was a protectionist, and they listened to protectionists 
from all parts of the country,and what was the result? They 
recommended an average reduction in duties of from 20 to 25 per 
cent, which they said in their report would not hurt anybody or 
anything, but would prove beneficial to manufacturers, laborers, 
and everybody else. One of these Commissioners was the late 
Edward L. Hayes, the President of the Woollen Manufacturers’ 
League, and another was Robert P. Porter, now the editor of the 
New York Press, who is aghast at the wickedness of the Demo- 
crats in trying to reduce the tariff an average of 7 per cent. Now, 
no Democrat in this country, whatever he may desire, demands 
free trade. But, as the President said, we are face to face with a 
condition, not a theory, An eighty-million-dollar surplus puts the 
Treasury into a very dangerous condition, and it must be remedied. 
Grover Cleveland, the heroic President, one of the bravest men 
who has ever led a party, met the condition fairly and squarely, and 
called upon Congress to act. If the President had chosen to keep 
still and allow things to remain as they were he would simply have 
had a triumphal march to{victory this’year. The opposition to him 
would have been of no account. But he isa man who believes that 
his duty is paramount ; that it should never be shirked, and should 
always be performed. He perceived that the good of the country 
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required that the great evil of overtaxation should be removed, and, 
at whatever hazard to him personally, he performed his duty. In 
his message to Congress he asked us to deal with the evil in a 


- spirit of fairness to all, and the Democrats in Congress have en- 


deavored to follow his request. 

The first thing we did was to put imported lumber on the 
free list—to take off the duty entirely. This would take $1,- 
000,000 off the surplus. The duty of $2 a thousand feet has 
been worth $35,000,000 to some of the ‘‘lumber kings” of Michi- 
gan and other States, but we believed it was better that they should 
not make so much money, and that the struggling farmers on the 
prairies, who now live in sod houses, should be enabled to get lum- 
ber so cheap that they could build nice, comfortable dwellings. 
The Democratic party said: ‘‘ Here stand a crowd of poor people, 
and we say that they shall not be oppressed. The government 
does not want the money, and why not stop this drain ?” 

Then, in regard to salt. Dame Nature supplies salt in abun- 
dance, and men and beasts are in constant need of it. But to foster 
a monopoly as selfish and grasping as exists in the world, the Re- 
publican party put a heavier duty on salt, a duty which members of 
that party have repeatedly denounced. But that salt has lost its 
savor. The terrible cry has gone up that if we make salt free, for- 
eign vessels will sail to our shores with salt in ballast to close up our 
works and destroy a great industry. Let our friends be comforted. 
The vessel that fetches freight as ballast never returns, especially if 
it give that ballast away. Merchantmen are as much alive to profit 
as the merchant, and the carrying trade is never done at a loss. 

Tin plates. Duties to the extent of $5,700,000 are annually paid 
on tin plates. They are used in making the workingman’s dinner- 
pails, the farmer’s milk-pans, the good wife’s kitchen-ware. There 
is not one single solitary manufactory of tin plates in the United 
States. So it cannot be claimed that a reduction of the duties will 
throw anybody out of employment. So the Democratic party says: 
“¢ We will let the workingman and the farmer and the good wife and 
all the toiling millions of this land get their tinware at cheaper 
rates.” Any harm in that ? Any one hurt by it ? What have our 
Republican friends done about it ? They propose to raise the duty 
110 per cent! What for? Because John Jarrett in Pittsburgh 
thinks he may want to go into the business of making tin plates; 


“ and so the working people of this country, the merchants, the 


manufacturers especially of canned goods, the farmers, who all use 
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tinware in thousands of ways, must pay heavy taxes in order that 
John Jarrett may growrich. And he will grow rich at the expense 
of the people, if he is only protected enough. 

These Pittsburgh monopolists do grow rich out of the people’s 
money. There is Mr. Carnegie, who owns a castle in Scotland and 
goes on coaching tours through Great Britain. Jarrett’s tin-piate 
factory would be an ‘‘infant industry,” I suppose, and therefore 
must be protected. There are too many such infants sucking 
the life-blood of the nation. It, is time to wean them. In 1816 
Henry Clay said that the infant industries would only need three 
years of protection; then he wanted nine, but that is the longest 
time he ever asked for. Almost three-fourths of a century has 
gone by and these infant industries are still 


«‘ Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms.” 


Wool? The Democrats in Congress have put wool upon the free 
list, and the Republicans have made so much fuss about it that they 
seem to think a good deal more of a sheep than they do of a man. 
There is not nearly enough wool grown in this country to clothe 
our people. We grow 265,000,000 pounds a year. It requires 
600,000,000 pounds of wool to make clothing for the people. The 
duties fixed by the Republican party are so high that nearly all 
wools are kept out except the coarse carpet wools, and they com- 
plain that the duties are not high enough. The result is that a great 
deal of shoddy is used in the manufacture of the woollen cloth 
which the workingman wears—one man telling me that the same 
shoddy had come back to the factory the fifth time to be worked 
over. To-day, $44,000,000 worth of woollen goods is imported 
into this country every year, and the duties thereon average nearly 
58 per cent. If wool were admitted free of duty, these woollen 
goods could be manufactured so cheaply in this country that the 
imports would drop off from lack of demand, and before long we 
would be exporting to foreign markets. Thousands of laborers 
would be given renumerative employment by these new industries, 
and the nation would be benefited accordingly. The Democratic 
party believes in the people of the United States, and believes that 
the creation of 100,000 new wage-workers is a good thing for the 
nation. 

Hard and soft soap and soap grease are also made cheap for the 
people. We used to hear a good deal about “‘ soap” from Republi- 
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can politicians, particularly at a certain famous dinner to Dorsey in 
1880, when the Republican Vice-President-elect joked about the 
‘* soap” which carried Indiana. But ‘‘ soap” won’t save them this 
year. 

The average duty on imports by the present Republican tariff is 
47.10 per cent of the value of the importations, and the Democrats 
only propose to cut it down to 40 per cent. Yet they denounce us 
as free-traders. Forty per cent is higher than the rate by any 
other tariff which has ever been enacted in this country, except the 
present tariff. Asan illustration of the very slight cuts we propose 
to make in the tariff on leading industries I will quote from the 
schedule of the Tariff bill now pending. ‘‘ On earthen and glass- 
ware, now 59 per cent, reduced to 46.10.” Does that look like free 
trade? We are charged with attempting to ruin the iron and steel 
industries of Pennsylvania. By the present tariff the duty is 40.77. 
We propose to reduce it to 38.08, a reduction of $2.65 on every 
$100 of duty. We have reduced the duty on sugar from 78.15 to 
62.92. How does that affect the man who buys the sugar and 
pays the taxes ? He’s the fellow I’m after. I want to adhere to 
the great Democratic pledge which we have inherited from our 
fathers and lay the burdens of taxation as lightly as possible. 

Our reduction of the duty upon cotton cloth is only from 39.99 
to 39.07 per cent. Is that free trade? Out of $11,000,000 of 
duties we take off $277,000. On woollen cloth we reduce from 58.81 
to 38.46, $20 on the $100 of duties, and this reduction is mainly 
caused by putting wool on the free list. 

As far as steel rails are concerned, the present tariff, which has 
existed since 1871, is 45 per cent. We reduce it to 40 per cent, 
which is higher than it was under any other tariff in this country. 
In 1872 the tariff was only 31 per cent, and the war tariff was only 
35 per cent. So our duty is higher than the duty levied when 
2,000,000 men were in arms, yet the Republicans call it free trade. 

We put the raw material of flax on the free list. We ought to 
put all raw materials which are used in our manufactures on the 
free list, in order to encourage the development of factories and | 
give our workingmen more to do. This bill is in the interest of 
the working and tax-paying people of this country. 

We have put pig copper, which is controlled by a combination, 
back from 44 to 2 cents a pound, where it was in 1863. 

What the workingmen of this country want is plenty of work at 
higher prices. Neither can be obtained unless we can manufac- 
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ture cheaply for wider markets. You cannot manufacture cheap 
unless the raw material is cheap, and we must undersell our com- 
petitors in order to get markets all over the world. Americans 
desire to have no Chinese wall thrown around them. The country 
cannot get rich by its people exchanging products with each other. 
That is robbing Peter to pay Paul. We must exchange at a profit 
with other nations, and thereby their wealth will flow to us. We 
cannot sell to other nations unless we buy of them. Protection, 
such as we have now, does not benefit the workingman. It benefits 
the capitalist, who by means of protection has a monopoly of the 
manufacture of some article. He grows rich, but his workingmen 
do not. He employs them at the lowest possible price. He, by 
means of threats, kills competition in this country, and high pro- 
tection prevents competition from abroad. In order to raise the 
wages of workingmen there must be plenty of competition, and 
our manufacturers must be able to sell in all corners of the globe. 
The policy of the new tariff is to build up our manufactures, not 
to destroy them; to remove all impediments and give them every 
facility to grow. 

Remember, the more consumers the more work ; the more work 
the higher the wages. Money is only used in commerce to ad- 
just balances. Commerce is really an interchange of commodities. 
Open up our markets and make raw materials cheap and the 
American problem is solved, Our country will then indeed be the 
greatest, the freest, the happiest, the most prosperous on the face 
of the earth ! 

In this article I have, as briefly as I could to be at all clear, 
given the real issue in the present contest. Ifthere is free trade in 
it, such free-trade doctrine is not of our creating. We have not 
even gone so far as President Garfield in his declaration that was 
accepted at the time by all the prominent Republicans save the 
Hon. Wm. Kelley, that we want ‘‘that sort of protection that 
leads to free trade.” As practical men, with some among us who 
have claims to be considered statesmen, we apply ourselves to the 
evils that, left to themselves, will lead to bankruptcy and ruin. 

Roger Q. MILLs, 
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THE WIDOW SCRUBB’S CLOCK. 


MADAME FALLADIN longed for an old-fashioned clock. Madame 
Falladin was* the soul of honor. A grandfather’s clock was what 
Madame Falladin wanted. Perhaps it is incorrect to call them old- 
fashioned, the latest fashion for them is so new. Madame Falladin 
found one at last in the house of the Widow Scrubb. 

«* What will you take for it?” demanded Madame Falladin. 

‘Is it worth ten dollars?” asked the Widow Scrubb. 

Madame Falladin reflected. Here is a poor woman who does not 
know the value of the article she is selling. 

“I will give you fifty dollars for it,” said Madame Falladin, 
aloud. Madame Falladin, in her capacity as the soul of honor, 
would have offered a hundred if she could have afforded it. 

The Widow Scrubb reflected. Here is a rich woman who wants 
a clock like this, no matter what it costs. 

“* It is an excellent clock and I do not like to part with it,” said 
the Widow Scrubb, aloud. “It has been in the family for years. 
Make it seventy-five and the clock is yours.” 

“T will not take it at any price,” said Madame Falladin, and 
she swept out of the room in high dudgeon. Madame Falladin was 
disappointed. She had tried to be generous and had been met 
with greed. 

‘It is not generous to gratify another’s avarice,” she said. 
Madame Falladin was a philosopher. 

Next day, Madame Falladin received a note from Mrs. Scrubb in 
which the widow offered to accept fifty dollars for the clock. ‘‘ Her 
forlorn condition, her poverty,” etc. But Madame Falladin did 
not deign to reply. She would have liked to own the clock, how- 
ever. 

Three days later a note came from the widow, offering the clock 
for forty dollars. <‘‘ It almost broke her heart to part with it,” etc. 
“«T will not be so cruel as to deprive her of it,” said Madame Falla- 
din to the messenger who brought the note. But she did so covet 
a grandfather’s clock. 

A week after this, a newspaper was tucked through Madame 
Falladin’s door with a bright red pencil-mark near the centre of the 
third page. The pencil-mark called attention to an auctioneer’s 
advertisement in which he made known that, on the following day, 
at ten o’clock, among other articles of great splendor and magnifi- 
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cence, he would sell a grandfather’s clock in an excellent state of 
preservation. The Widow Scrubb had had time to think. She had 
caused the advertisement to be published, she had marked one 
copy of the paper with a red pencil, and she had thrust it through 
Madame Falladin’s door with her own hand. 

‘‘Perhaps Madame Falladin will buy my clock after all,” she 
said. 


* * * * * * 


Madame Falladin was the first bidder when it came to the clock. 

“« Forty dollars !” she offered. 

“« Sixty !” said a lady whom she could not see for the crowd. 

‘* Seventy-five !” nodded Madame Falladin, in response to a ques- 
tion from the auctioneer. The unseen lady’s voice came very quick 
and clear. 

“‘One hundred !” it said. 

«*Some rich old woman who doesn’t need it half so much as I 
do,” thought Madame Falladin. Madame Falladin had come to 
believe that she couldn’t live without a grandfather’s clock. 

“*T will give a hundred and twenty !” she said to the auctioneer. 

“‘One hundred and twenty-five !” said the same voice as before. 

«‘ Aha!” thought Madame Falladin, “‘we are getting to her 
limit. A bold stroke will win.” ‘One hundred and fifty dollars !” 
she exclaimed, somewhat excitedly. This time the voice waited 
some moments, but ‘‘ One hundred and seventy-five” it said at last. 

This was greeted by a guffaw from the crowd. Not that it 
was such a very good joke, but because their feelings were under 
some excitement, and the sudden relief expressed itself that way. 

«‘Now make it two hundred and you'll get it,” said a man at 
Madame Falladin’s ear. 

‘Make it two hundred !” said the auctioneer. 

Madame Falladin nodded. She was a little bewildered. 

**Two hundred dollars I am offered,” cried the auctioneer. 
“Do I hear the twenty-five? Two hundred, let me hear the fifteen. 
Two hundred, once; two hundred, twice; two hundred—” 

“* Fifteen !” said the lady whom Mademe Falladin could not see. 

“*Hoo! hoo! hoo!” shouted different ones in the crowd. It was 
great sport for them. 

‘*Go in ag’in, old ’ooman; we all want you ter win!” said a ragged 
urchin who held a blacking-box under his left arm and a smoking 
cigarette in his right hand. This boy had made a bet with a com- 
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panion that “old silvertop” would get the clock. That was the 
way he alluded to Madame Falladin’s white hairs. 

Madame Falladin was the soul of honor, but Madame Falladin 
was not without a spirit of resentment. 

‘* Tf that rich old woman gets the clock she must pay for it,” said 
Madame Falladin to herself. Whereupon she bid two hundred and ~ 
twenty-five dollars in a loud voice. You should have heard the 
laugh that followed. The boot-black eried: ‘ Bully for you, old 
7ooman! Good for old silvertop! I get the cigars on that.” And 
here the laugh was renewed. Everybody seemed to think that the 
contest was over. It was a preposterous price to pay for an old 
worn-out clock. Certainly, no one would bid beyond it. But 
Madame Falladin listened to hear the voice of the unseen lady. 
She hoped it would come. And if it should not, why, she couldn’t 
give such a sum as that. She would break the bargain. But 
Madame Falladin was the sou! of honor, and when the clock was 
struck down to her, she walked up to the counter and told the 
clerk, very reluctantly, to send it to Hancock Court. She hadn’t 
thought she should feel that way on coming into the possession of a 
real grandfather’s clock. 

Meanwhile the Widow Scrubb made her way out of the auction- 
room in considerable haste. She didn’t want Madame Falladin to 
know who had bid against her. 

Oh, the Widow Scrubb was sharp and sly, and Madame Falladin 
was the soul of honor, but the children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children of light. This is the historian’s 
reflection, not Madame Falladin’s. She would not have been so 
pharisaical. Besides, Madame Falladin did not know she had been 


tricked. 


* * * * * * 


However, she had a grandfather’s clock. That was some com- 
fort, after she began to think about it. Only it would cost fifty 
dollars more to induce the clock to run. The clockmender who 
told her this referred to what it would cost her, not him. He 
didn’t thrust the details of his business on every chance customer. 

“To be sure,” said Madame Falladin, ‘‘ I wanted the clock be- 
cause I thought it would make a good appearance in the corner of 
the sitting-room. But then I dare say a lone woman like me would 
find the ticking of the pendulum quite a good deal of company. 
Yes, you may set it to running.” 


| 

} 
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At this point the clockmender, who had been examining the 
works, drew forth a dusty piece of paper which had been tacked to 
the back of the clock. Madame Falladin took it and read: 

‘¢ This clock was once the property of Mrs. Margaret Dempster, of 
- No. 82 Great Jones Street, having descended to her from a remote 
ancestor in England. She, being in straitened circumstances, has 
now sold it, but with the privilege of redeeming it within a year. 
Should she fail to do this, and the clock come into other hands 
than those of the present purchaser, Mrs. Dempster sincerely prays 
that its owners may be so generous as to regard her claims of senti- 
ment (in case she should ever be in a position to assert them) as 
against any legal claims which they may have acquired by purchase. 
God’s blessing attend those who love the clock !” 

Madame Falladin was quite touched by the reading. 

“‘If Mrs. Dempster is alive, she shall have the clock,” said 
Madame Falladin, in a decided tone. But she looked the other way 
as she added: ‘‘I am afraid I shall have to give up my grandfather’s 
clock.” 

For several days after this occurrence, the Herald contained 
the following advertisement: ‘‘If Mrs. Dempster, formerly of 82 
Great Jones Street, will send her present address to Madame Aman- 
tine Falladin, 44 Washington Square, she will learn of something 
to her advantage.” 

At various times thereafter the same advertisement appeared, but 
it never brought any response. And before long Madame Falladin 
began to think that the wish of her heart was gratified in earnest. 
The clock was hers to have and to hold. And even in the mind of 
that perfect soul of honor it added an interest not altogether pain- 
ful to know that the clock she owned was prized by another who 
was perhaps at that moment seeking for it. 

* * * * * * 

If anyone had taken a book or slate and laid it across the Widow 
Scrubb’s face, it would have touched the middle of her forehead, 
two knobs over her eyes, her cheek-bones, her chin, and the tip of 
her nose. The plane face, her enemies called it. No one but the 
late Mr. Scrubb had ever thought it beautiful. But though the 
Widow Scrubb was not handsome in person, she was exceedingly 
sharp in mind. Everybody said that, if the late Mr. Scrubb had 
allowed his wife to manage his business affairs, he might have re- 
mained a rich man. But the credulity and unaffected sincerity of 
Mr. Scrubb, which contributed towards his own ill success in busi- 
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ness, also blinded him to the business capacity of his otherwise re- 


‘ spected wife. Believing, for example, her assurances that she loved 


him from the bottom of her heart, he used to say that her life all 
centred in her love for him; while everybody else, who knew that 
she had rejected him twice and only accepted him after it became 
known that he had fallen heir to a considerable property, gave her 
more credit for shrewdness than for depth of affection. The only 
wonder was that she did not manage his affairs in spite of him. 
But men with a single passion, however consenting on other points, 
rarely allow the means for gratifying it to pass out of their hands. 
And Mr. Scrubb, with a passion for collecting bric-a-brac, gave into 
the charge of his wife barely enough money to procure the necessi- 
ties of life. At his death, though he left a fine museum of curiosi- 
ties, including three hairs of a white elephant, and a sample out of 
the first bottle of vinegar bitters ever manufactured in this country, 
yet the less that is said about his money the better. Even his 
creditors soon got tired of hearing about Scrubb’s money. And 
what was more, they had so little faith in the museum of curiosities 
that they resigned it all to the widow without a murmur, 


The clock was the first article out of her late husband’s personal 
effects that the widow disposed of after she sold his body to the 
medical college. ‘That was now six months gone. The money ob- 
tained from these two sales was so much more than what she con- 
sidered the real value of the articles, that she determined to close 
out the whole museum, and soon advertised a great auction of the 
famous and invaluable collection of curiosities and objets de vertu 
brought together by that indefatigable collector, the late Jeremiah 
Scrubb. 

** Meanwhile, I will do something in the collecting line myself,” 
said the Widow Scrubb. Whereupon the Widow Scrubb, though 
she was alone, winked smartly with one eye. 


The next day, after several futile attempts, she decoyed a neigh- 
bor’s dog into her back yard, and robbed him of a handful of his 


lighter-colored hairs. That was to increase the number of white 
elephant’s hairs in the famous and invaluable collection brought | 
together by the late Jeremiah Scrubb. 

“« It is always well to have a large supply of a popular article,” 


said the Widow Scrubb, “ Why didn’t Jeremiah leave his business 
affairs to me !” 


About this time, the students of a certain medical college in New 
York noticed that the skeleton of the late Jeremiah Scrubb rattled 
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without any apparent cause. As the late Mr. Scrubb had no grave 
in which to turn over, and no shroud in which he could revisit his 
old haunts without scandal, what could the gentleman do but rattle 
his bones when he didn’t like his widow’s doings? The skeleton 
was observed to rattle several times during the few weeks preceding 
the auction. By the end of that time the famous and invaluable 
collection had been greatly increased in size, and also in range 
and variety. Every article, too, was neatly mounted and labelled. 
The Widow Scrubb could imitate her late husband’s hand to 
perfection. 

While thus adding materially to the value of a collection which 
was already invaluable, the Widow Scrubb took measures to en- 
hance the other quality which the advertisement assigned to it; 
namely, its fame. In response to these measures, the newspapers 
began to publish delicious bits from the catalogue left by the late 
Mr. Scrubb. Absent citizens of note were quoted in praise of Mr. 
Scrubb personally, and of his marvellous curiosities. Oh, the 
Widow Scrubb proved herself fully equal to the occasion! At the 
end of a three days’ auction, she might have paid all her late hus- 


band’s debts, and had a considerable surplus for herself. The 
creditors hinted as much. 

‘“*The whole is greater than any of its parts,” said the Widow 
Serubb, sententiously. ‘‘Oh, why didn’t Jeremiah let me manage 
his affairs?” she added, when the creditors had gone. 

At this moment, the skeleton of the late Mr. Scrubb collapsed 


entirely, and a groan is said to have issued from the ghastly jaws. 

It was afterward restored to its place, but it never rattled any 

more. It seemed to have been struck with paralysis. 
* * * * * * 

This happened about the time the clock had got to ticking com- 

fortably in the corner of Madame Falladin’s sitting-room. From 


the very first, Madame Falladin enthusiastically declared that the 


clock was, as she had hoped, a great companion. Of every caller, 
as soon as she could decently refer to the subject, she asked if it 
didn’t have a cheery sound, ticking and talking away with never a 
hitch from morning till night, and always so good-natured about it. 


It was not long before she began to tell what the clock said to her; 
and if you had been one of Madame Falladin’s friends, I doubt if 


you could have resisted the impression that there was an actual 
power of speech in the pendulum of this particular time-piece. 
One thing is quite certain. If you had listened to it through 
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Madame Falladin’s ears, you wouldn’t have heard anything but the 
most kindly gossip in the world. There was no gall of bitterness 
in Madame Falladin’s soul to transmute a natural and harmless ex- 
pression of one’s self into a spiteful innuendo or a supercilious slur. 
You and I would like it, wouldn’t we, if the world were full of such 
interpreters ? 

“Do you know what my clock said to me to-day?” Madame 
Falladin asked a visitor on one occasion. ‘‘ At eleven o’clock to- 
day, as I sat here, busy with my knitting, the clock reminded me 
that I had promised to send some flowers to Betty Bateman, who, 
you know, is very sick with a fever. And it went on with such 
praises of the dear girl, that I could almost believe it was inter- 
preting my own thoughts into speech.” 

And so, often and often, she told what she heard the old clock 
say. 
“It talks oftenest,” she would say, ‘‘of Mrs. Dempster; and 
such contradictory stories you never heard. It is a very odd thing 
about clocks, though, isn’t it? Ifa clock insists on the same story 
for two minutes in succession, you may know it’s lying. The doc- 
trine of the clock is that truth becomes false by repetition. ‘What 
was true an hour ago is not true any longer,’ says the clock; ‘ time 
has moved forward; the world has advanced; only that is true, 
now, which the present moment’s experience shows us to be true.’ 
Well, dear old clock,” Madame Falladin would continue,—Madame 
Falladin was always a little gushing in speaking about her clock,— 
*‘your teaching is certainly a suggestive one. I have heard the 
preacher quote the words of David when I felt they were false and 
misleading. It seemed to me that they were true for David in his 
particular situation, but not true for all the world in all situations. 

“But bless me! I was going to tell you what the clock said about 
Mrs. Dempster.” 

Hereupon Madame Falladin would relate all her hundred con- 
jectures about that haunting personage, and say the clock had told 
them to her. But Madame Falladin was the soul of honor, and she 
would not have made the assertion if the chattering and gossiping 
of the clock had not so mingled with her reveries as to seem to be 
their criginator and guide. 

There is no doubt that Madame Falladin found her clock a great 
friend and companion. 

* * 


* * * * 


But the Widow Scrubb had no companion, 
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**T begin to feel lonesome,” she said to her neighbor gossip, Mrs. 
Wimbletop. 

«* Aha !” said Mrs. Wimbletop, “‘so soon? I have been a widow 
these twenty years, and nobody ever dared to disturb my grief by 
proposing to relieve my lonesomeness.” Mrs. Wimbletop said this 
with a smile that was intended to be arch. The same exertion of 
the muscles would have made it so forty years before. Mrs. Wim- 
bletop’s attempt to smile on this occasion resulted in a leer. 

‘* Mrs. Wimbletop,” said the Widow Scrubb, emphatically, *‘ there 
need be no secrets between us. I shall never marry again. If I 

_couldn’t manage that meekest of men, Jeremiah Scrubb, what could 
I expect to do with anybody else?” 

‘Oh, Lord! You don’t know ’em,” said Mrs. Wimbletop. 
«‘That’s just the kind you can’t manage. We ought to be good 
friends,” she added, after a pause. ‘‘ How similar our trials has 
been !” 

Hereupon the two widows became very confidential, and talked 
for a long time about matters which do not intimately concern the 
present history. 

‘© No,” said the Widow Scrubb, at last; ‘<I shall never fix my 
affections on anybody now that Jeremiah is gone. It leaves such 
vain regrets behind when they depart from us.” A moment after- 
ward she added to herself: ‘‘Why didn’t Jeremiah put me in 
charge of his business?” 

‘‘ Why don’t you get a cat?” asked Mrs. Wimbletop. 

“«T hate cats !” answered the Widow Scrubb. 

“Or a dog?” suggested Mrs. Wimbletop. 

“* A dog !” said the Widow Scrubb. ‘‘ Why, a dog would be an 
elephant on my hands!” Whereat she laughed more heartily than 
Mrs. Wimbletop could see any reason for. 

‘* What will you do, then?” asked Mrs. Wimbletop. 

“*T shall take a boarder.” 

“Gentleman ?” 

“Ta” 

Single ?” 

* 

“‘Oh, Widow Scrubb, Widow Scrubb! you’re a sly one !” said 
Mrs. Wimbletop. Mrs. Wimbletop’s leer was even more pronounced 
than before. 

“‘No, I assure you,” said the Widow Scrubb, ‘‘I have no such 
designs. But a woman who has enjoyed the society of such a 
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man as Jeremiah cannot bear to be alone. I shall put out a card 
to-morrow.” ‘There are more ways than one to make a boarder 
profitable, thought the Widow Scrubb. 

The Widow Scrubb seemed to take so naturally to everything she 
put her hand to. 
* * * * * * 

The trap was set in the Widow Scrubb’s window early next 
morning. The old bait, ‘‘Room and Board for a Single Gentle- 
man,” was sweetened with the epithet ‘‘ Elegant” and with the 
pleasant supplement, ‘‘ Boarder will Enjoy all the Privileges of a 
Refined Home.” 

The fortunate single gentleman who secured the elegant room 
and the prospects which that good fortune entailed was Mr. 
Leonidas Wharton, a fair-faced young man of three-and-twenty, 
who looked about nineteen. Mr. Wharton had come to the city 
from Sparta, to enter upon the study of medicine at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. He had not seen much of the world, as 
yet. One got the impression that he was harassed with doubts as to 
whether he wanted to see any more of it. He would have enjoyed 
looking at it through a crack. Yes, a remarkably shy young fellow 
Mr. Wharton undoubtedly was: yet, though he always seemed to be on 
the point of flinching, he never flinched. Heseldom looked the world 
squarely in the eye, but he was so far from running away from it 
that he often accepted responsibilities for which he was not fitted. 
He had so little confidence in himself that he felt it necessary to 
assert his self-confidence. Yet altogether one felt that he was a 
sturdy character at bottom, and full of promise of good things as 
soon as his Spartan simplicity should be replaced by a little Athen- 
ian polish and savoir faire. It was in keeping with Mr. Wharton’s 
fictitious self-reliance that he should neglect to make use of his 
letters of introduction and seek out a home in New York without 
assistance. When he read the Widow Scrubb’s card, he was glad 
he had done so. | 

The staple of conversation between the Widow Scrubb and her 
boarder was the late Jeremiah and his famous and invaluable collec-. 
tion. It was not properly a conversation, but a monologue in which 
the Widow Scrubb did all the talking. Whenever the talk became 
mutual,.it was caused by her asking Mr. Wharton about his home 
and previous relations with the world, a subject on which he was 
easily induced to be communicative. From these talks it appeared 
that his grandfather, a wealthy Englishman, had come to this 
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country many years before, and falling in love with a beautiful girl 
whom he met in New York, had married her and settled down to a 
life of ease near her father’s home in the eastern part of the State. 
At his death, he had left his property to his two children, Charles and 
Margaret, both of whom had married, though the marriage of Mar- 
garet, the aunt already mentioned, had not been blessed with issue. 
Mr. Charles Wharton was a well-to-do farmer in Sparta, and his 
sister Margaret, who was living in Albany, had lately recovered her 
property, which had been temporarily alienated through litigation. 

But however these conversations began, they always dwindled 
into monologue, with the Widow Scrubb as the speaker. ‘The way 
Jeremiah was remembered and spoken of by his forlorn relict 
struck Mr. Wharton as very touching It might also have occurred 
to him, after a little, that the theme was not one of those broad, 
expansive ones which seem to grow under examination; but being 
far too sincere a young man to observe any humor in the situation, 
he was, even in the refined home of the Widow Scrubb, unutterably 
bored. 

Almost every evening he settled himself in his room for a reading 
of Dalton’s ‘‘ Physiology” or Gray’s ‘‘ Anatomy,” and as frequently, 
before he had turned a leaf, the Widow Scrubb had rapped at his 
door and entered without waiting for an answer. ‘‘ He might not 
answer at all,” said the Widow Scrubb to herself. 

The Widow Scrubb began to see that she was not getting on very 
fast in her boarder’s good graces. Usually, after the first common- 
places, Mr. Wharton sat in nervous and embarrassed silence, with 
his chin on his hand, leaning over his book on the table and occa- 
sionally glancing down at its open first page, while the Widow 
Scrubb stood talking of the seriousness of human life, its pains and 
its sorrows, always leaving Mr. Wharton to understand that her life 
had been peculiarly serious and full of pains and sorrows, and that 
the cause thereof was the loss of that model of human virtues, the 
late lamented Jeremiah. 

Under all circumstances, the Widow Scrubb’s speech was direct 
and sententious. 

“You are very studious,” she said one evening, after the usual 
rap and entrance. 

“‘T am glad to see you,” said Mr. Leonidas Wharton, irrele- 
vantly, without offering a chair. The Widow Scrubb fancied he 
didn’t look it. 

‘You are also very quiet,” added the Widow Scrubb, and said 
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no more. Mr. Wharton, not knowing what to say, was also silent. 

Nature had denied the Widow Scrubb a face which could express 
the gentler feelings. It was her misfortune. Besides, this evening 
it is doubtful whether she was in a gentle mood. At all events, 
Mr. Wharton thought he detected a marked shadow of criticism in 
her face as she stood looking at him; whereupon he immediately 
straightened up and looked her full in the eye. The situation 
threatened to become serious. The Widow Scrubb, however, gave 
it a different aspect. 

“«Tt’ll take you a long time to get acquainted when you get to 
heaven, Mr. Wharton.” The remark was so very artless and inno- 
cent. The Widow Scrubb, for an unconscious moment or two, 
took on the mien of a maiden and stood there, sweet simplicity 
itself. At sixteen, the now widow must have been charming. 

After the laugh that followed the Widow Scrubb’s remark, she 
and her boarder were on better terms than they had ever been 
before. 

«‘ Jeremiah would have enjoyed that,” said the Widow Serubb, 
This time the transition to the old theme was a natural one. 
Jeremiah had, doubtless, heard similar remarks during the court- 
ship. After this a long talk ensued about Jeremiah, in which Mr. 
Wharton, by question and encouragement, took an unwonted part. 
At last he asked: ‘‘ Did your husband die in New York?” 

“In this very house,” answered the Widow Scrubb. 

“‘TIs he buried here?” asked Mr. Wharton, again. The Widow 
Scrubb looked narrowly at him, and did not answer him for some 
time. Then she said, ‘‘ Yes,” rather faintly, and soon withdrew. 

To prove that he was not moved by an impertinent curiosity in 
making the inquiries which seemed to have offended the Widow 
Scrubb, Mr. Wharton carried out next morning the design which 
had prompted them. He went out before breakfast and purchased 
a handsome bunch of pansies for the sorrowing woman. 

“‘T thought you would like them for your husband’s grave,” he 
said, as he presented them to her. This is the only time the 
Widow Scrubb is known ever to have blushed. She did not recover 
her composure in time to join Mr. Wharton at breakfast. When he 
learned that day at the college that Professor Boodle’s pet skeleton 
was that of the famous collector, Jeremiah Scrubb, his own face 
took on a degree of redness which it had never before reached. 
Thereafter the relations between Mr. Wharton and his landlady 
were somewhat constrained, 
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It was the Widow Scrubb’s practice, from the first day of Mr. 
Wharton’s residence at her house, to go to his room in his absence 
and examine, in a motherly way, into the condition of his garments. 

«‘ Finding is keeping,” she always said, when she came across 
any loose change in her boarder’s pockets. And if she found a 
letter, she usually added : ‘It is always best to know what kind of 
a man you have in the house.” 'The Widow Scrubb’s way was first 
to justify the deed and then to do it. 

At first, the letters which the Widow Scrubb found were affec- 
tionate ones from Mr. Wharton’s mother, giving the neighborhood 
news, and seasoned well with terms of endearment and anxious 
cautions about his health and conduct. Kind letters from his Aunt 
Margaret were among the number, and there were rare ones from 
his father, with a good deal of ruggedness in the form and a good 
deal of affection showing through. Later, there began to come 
some of those little missives so conspicuous for their neatness and 
the unintended stiffness of their folds; the paper of an unusual pat- 
tern; the penmanship rather too precise to be facile; the style a 
little prim; in short, evincing as a whole just enough carefulness 
to be complimentary to the receiver, and just enough interest to 
set a susceptible young gentleman by the ears. 

It appeared from these notes that Mr. Wharton had been using 
his letters of introduction, and that he was getting on extremely 
well with Professor Bateman’s second daughter, Elizabeth, who had 
just recovered from a fever. That was where the Widow Scrubb 
learned the facts. The historian has them from other and unques- 
tioned sources, and so does not scruple to use them here. 

When this had continued for a considerable length of time, Mr. 
Wharton received a letter from his Aunt Margaret, which read as 
follows: 

NEPHEW: 

‘‘T write you this time on special business. You doubtless know that, 
when I left New York, I was obliged to sell nearly everything the court’s 
decision left me in possession of ; and you may have heard that among 
them was an old Dutch clock which was presented to your great-great- 
grandfather many years ago in England. It was about the only Reirloom 
that came with your grandfather to this country, and I prized it very 
highly and always blamed myself for not having turned it over to Charles 
when I left the city. But I was so dismayed and withal so hurried by the 
result of the lawsuit, that I acted rather automatically than with fore- 
thought, and sold the clock to a stranger. However, I reserved the right 
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to redeem it within a year, but the purchaser proved faithless, and when 
Charles sent for it, a month later, he denied all knowledge of the bargain, 
and declared he did not know to whom the clock was sold. Now, I have 
about decided to go back to New York to live, and it would not seem 
natural or right for me to live there without the clock. Besides that it 
was precious as an heirloom, I had formed a great attachment for the 
clock itself, which, I suppose, no one but a lone old woman like myself can 
understand. Will you not, at your leisure, take such measures as you can 
to secure the return of the clock to our family? I will not put it in that 
way, dear Leonidas ; for I know you would be willing to do your old aunt 
a favor, even if it did not involve a service to the name of Wharton. Do, 
then, what you can to find the clock, for my sake. I will pay handsomely 
for it, and for the present will say that you may offer, if necessary, as 
high as a thousand dollars to any one in whose possession you may find it. 
The clock was made by Joseph Blundy, 21 John Street, Clerkenwell, and 
his name and address are on the clock face. It had also, when it went 
out of my hands, a slip of paper tacked to the back, on the inside, with 
some words in my handwriting. I expect to come to New York in a short 
time, and wish you would attempt something meanwhile. Continue to be 
the good boy you have always been, as I am always, 
‘* With great affection, 
Aunt, 
‘*MARGARET DEMPSTER.” 


As it happened that Leonidas had nothing to do at the college 
next day, he set out quite early to work in his aunt’s cause. A few 
minutes later he was at Professor Bateman’s door, asking to see 
the Professor. While he was waiting in the parlor, Miss Betty 
happened in. A very bright presence Miss Betty Bateman was, 
with a fair, radiant face, the yellowest of yellow hair, and the clear- 
est of clear blue eyes. 

“*T came to see your father, Miss Bateman,” said Mr. Leonidas; 
‘but perhaps you will know what I should do as well as he.” 

‘* Be seated and explain yourself, Mr. Wharton,” said Miss Betty, 
offering him a chair and taking one herself. 

«The whole matter is just this. I have received a letter from 
my Aunt Margaret asking me to search for an old Dutch clock . 
which she—” 

«Why, Mr. Wharton, is your aunt’s name Margaret Dempster ? 
And did she once live at number 82 Great Jones Street? And was 
the clock made by Joseph Blundy, number 21 John Street, Clerk- 
enwell ?” 
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«‘ How do you know all this, Miss Bateman ?” asked Mr. Leonidas, 
rising and taking a step nearer to her. 

‘‘Come with me and you shall see,” she said, as she, too, rose 
from her chair and started to go. And then, as if not able to wait 
so long, she turned back and continued: 

“That clock, Mr. Wharton, is owned by my dear friend, Ma- 
dame Falladin, the loveliest old lady you ever saw; and she will be 
so glad—oh no, she won’t, either, for she has taken the most un- 
accountable ljking to the clock. , What will Madame Falladin do ? 
However, you wait for me a moment and we will go and call on her. 
How very remarkable that Mrs. Margaret Dempster should be your 
aunt |” 

Professor Bateman, coming down a little later, found the parlors 
empty. 

“‘Didn’t Mr. Wharton call for me?” he asked of the servant 
whom he met in the hall. 

«Yes, sir, he did, sir; but he has just gone out with Miss 
Elizabeth, sir.” 

«© Oh, indeed !” said the Professor. It was easy to see that Miss 
Bateman got her pleasant smile from her father. 

Arrived at Madame Falladin’s, the young people were ushered 
into the parlor, which was somewhat dark. A woman was already 
there, waiting, like themselves, for Madame Falladin. 

“«T will call another time,” said this woman to the servant, when 
she saw them enter. Whereupon she hastily withdrew. It was 
the Widow Scrubb. That lady was not so much disconcerted by 
the encounter but that she was able to tell Mrs. Wimbletop an hour 
later the color of Betty Bateman’s hair and the style and texture 
of her dress. She did not state under what circumstances she had 
met her. 

Madame Falladin was very effusive in [her greetings to Miss 
Bateman. 

‘* My love, you are looking so well—and entirely yourself again, 
are you, after your long sickness ?” This was accompanied by sun- 
dry little hugs and pinches such as only women like Madame 
Falladin can give without offence. 

“* Quite well and quite myself, I thank you, Madame Falladin. 
You see, I have brought a young man to call on you—Mr. Whar- 
ton, Madame Falladin.” 

Madame Falladin beamed on Mr. Wharton, and Mr. Wharton 
bowed, ‘‘And who do you think it is?” Miss Bateman looked 
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doubtfully at Madame Falladin, as she continued: ‘ Mr. Wharton 
is Margaret Dempster’s nephew, and he has come to get back the 
clock for his aunt.” 

Madame Falladin’s face and manner changed at once. ‘Oh, I 
can’t give up the clock, now,” she said. It was really almost a 
moan. ‘I might have done it when I first knew your aunt’s claim, 
but I can’t now. I really can’t.” 

‘*Tam sure, Madame Falladin,” said Mr. Wharton, “‘ my aunt 
will not wish to deprive you of the clock if she knows you are so 
attached to it. At the same time, she is very anxious to secure the 
return of the clock to our family.” 

“‘Tt can’t be,” said Madame Falladin, more as if talking to her- 
self than making answer to him: ‘It can’t be. Iam sorry to ap- 
pear disobliging, but I really cannot part with it.” 

This continued for some time, Madame Falladin simply repeat- 
ing in a tone of deprecation, ‘“‘It must not be,” and ‘‘I cannot 
part with it.” ‘The scene as a whole was rather surprising to Mr. 
Leonidas Wharton, though not, apparently, to Miss Bateman. At 
last Madame Falladin said: “I will tell you how we will leave it. 
I will write to Mrs. Dempster, and when I get her reply I shall 
know better how to act.” But what she wrote to Mrs. Dempster 
was that she really could not part with the clock. She might have 
done so when she first knew of Mrs. Dempster’s claims, but it was 
too late now. 

Mrs. Dempster wrote her the following reply: 

Amantine Falladin. 

DEAR MADAME: Your sentiments do you great credit. I shall give 
myself the pleasure of calling on you in a few days. 

‘* MARGARET DEMPSTER.” 

And she did call. And the two old ladies went and stood before 
the old clock, and its ticking sounded very pleasant to them both. 
Somehow, the common interest drew them near each other from 
the very first. The call was repeated. It was evidently a case of 
friendship at first sight. One day Madame Falladin spoke out, 
‘* You are looking for a place to settle in New York, and you want 
the clock; I have a house too large for me, and the clock besides, 
Now I propose that you come and live with me, which would settle 


the first point; and as to the clock, I will keep it while I live, 


making provision in my will that it shall pass to some member of 
your family, say this nephew of yours, who shall also have his 


home here during his career at the college.” 
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“‘Why, Madame Falladin, you take my breath away, and you 
are a dear good woman!” And after they had kissed, the clock 
seemed to tick more merrily than ever. 

And so it continued for three years together, prattling, gossip- 
ing, and making the hearts of the two old ladies very glad, when 
all at once it seemed to all in the house to tell a different story 
from what they had ever before known it to attempt. And every 
hour, every minute, and every second, it told the story differently, 
yet always told the truth. What it said was: ‘It is only six 
months to the wedding, six months less one second, six months 
less two seconds,” and after a while, ‘‘ Six months less an hour,” 
and then “ Six months less a day.” 

Leonidas Wharton, M.D., came to say that the fancy of his 
Aunt Margaret and Madame Falladin for the clock was one of the 
most natural things in the world. And Miss Betty Bateman, if 
she had confessed what she felt, would have said so, too. 

G. H. STocKBRIDGE. 


THE W’'IFE. 
In youth, he wrought, with eyes ablur, 
Lorn-faced and long of hair— 
In youth—in youth, he painted her 
A sister of the air— 
Could clasp her not, but felt the stir 
Of pinions everywhere. 
Il. 
She lured his gaze, in braver days, 
And tranced him siren-wise: 
And he did paint her, through a haze 
Of sullen paradise, 
With scars of kisses on her face, 
And embers in her eyes. 
Il. 


And now—nor dream, nor wild conceit—~ 
Though faltering, as before,— 

Through tears he paints her, as is meet, 
Tracing the dear face o’er 

With liliéd patience meek and sweet 
As mother Mary wore. 


‘JAMES WHITOOMB RILEY, 
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HOW WE SAT UPON SOCIETY JOURNALISM. 
I. 


I naD better call the club of which I have the extreme happiness 
to be a member, the Fifth Avenue Club. That is not its name, but 
it would perhaps be invidious were I to tell you exactly which of 
the palaces in that thoroughfare it is. Suffice it that it is second 
to none as to its wines, its cookery, and its members. We black- 
ball pretty freely at the Fifth Avenue, and I do not think I am 
wrong in saying that it is the most exclusive club in New York. 
At the head of our committee is Stuyvesant de Ruyter Van Shyster, 
and among the members are such names as Nicholas Van Tapp, 
‘‘the poet of the dining-room,” as some one called him, and Aisel- 
kopf Van Spooklet, who has totally eradicated all traces of the old 
soap-boiling establishment by a very serious and painstaking course of 
fashionable struggling. Van Spooklet was perhaps our most useful 
man, and it was, indeed, owing to his efforts that we alone among 
the clubs of Gotham used peppermint-water in our finger-glasses, 
and toothpicks engraved with the arms of the club—a hand, gloved 
(lavender) and beringed (diamonds et or), holding a mushroom 
(grillant). 

One afternoon I strolled down to the Fifth Avenue as usual, to 
see if I could pick up some stray pieces of information for the 
amusement of my wife during our ¢é¢e-d-téte dinner, and found the 
reading-room in a state of excitement. 

In the centre of a group in the bow-window was Alselkopf Van 
Spooklet with a newspaper in his hand. 

“«Tt is scandalous !” he was saying. 

‘« Disgraceful !” said Mr. Van Tapp, shaking his tangled locks. 

Something must be done !” 

“* Certainly, something must be done !” 

«© Oh, here’s Van Shyster !” as the gentleman referred to entered 
the room. 

Van Shyster ! have you seen this?” 

‘““What? Eh? To-day’s City Subjects? No; what’s in it?” 

“‘T’ll read the paragraph to you,” said Van Spooklet, solemnly, 
and he proceeded to do so : 

‘©*No! my dear Mrs. Van Shyster, even a person of your exalted 
rank, eyen one whose brother is a Khowhuyder, and who is first 
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cousin to a boodle Alderman ; even a lady owning the largest pearls 
and the prettiest gray ponies in New York cannot quite defy the 
convenances. You have lived too soon, my little dame ; if you will 
bathe in the Twenty-third Street baths at the gentlemen’s hour, are 
there no bathing-dresses to be obtained? Oh! fie! Despite your 
lovely figure and marvellous headers, you have made The Wanderer 
blush.” 

“God bless my soul !” said Van Shyster, looking from one solemn 
face to another, in dismay. ‘‘It would almost seem as if he meant 
my wife !” 

There was an embarrassed pause. 

“‘Something must be done,” again said Van Spooklet, pulling 
down his shirt-sleeves. 

There was a general murmur of acquiescence. 

«The man must be horsewhipped !” 

Kicked !” 

Prosecuted !” 

Indicted for libel at once !” 

Mr. de Ruyter Van Shyster looked very uncomfortable, but said 
nothing. He had a small frame and a large stomach, and the first 
two suggestions were visibly inappropriate. 

‘* Tt is time,” said Van Spooklet, ‘‘ that these abominable things 
are finally put a stop to. Such an outrageous insult on a lady whom 
we all have the honor of knowing, the wife of the President of our 
Committee, should be taken up and resented by the club, as a 
club.” 

‘* With a club,” put in a wag; but no one laughed,—the matter 
was too serious, and levity was felt to be out of place. 

Mr. Stuyvesant de Ruyter Van Shyster looked somewhat relieved; 
no personal action on his part seemed to be required. 

“It is very wrong,” he muttered, reading the peccant paragraph - 
over again, ‘‘ but it is just possible that we may be mistaken, that 
the man doesn’t mean my Mrs. Van Shyster.” 

‘*TIs there another Mrs. Van Shyster whose brother is a Khow- 
huyder, and who is first cousin to a boodle Alderman, e¢ cetera? 
No! the whole world knows who is meant, and the outrage must be 
dealt with at once. We must strike quick, and strike hard, in the 
- name of Society.” 

“A la lanterne!” cried a young member who had been to Paris 
for a week, and learned French during the period. 
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“‘T wonder whether the editor of City Subjects is a large man,” 
murmured Mr. Van Tapp dreamily. 

“*Oh ! anyone can thrash a d——d writing fellow !” said the wag, 
who had sent many jokes to Puck, and felt just anger at their 
never having been inserted. 

‘*T think we should keep within the law,” said Mr. Van Shyster, 
hesitatingly. 

“The Law,” enunciated Mr. Van Spooklet, in a tone which car- 
ried conviction, ‘‘ will never protect the vermin who libel ladies and 
gentlemen behind their backs. What I propose, gentlemen, is that 
we at once form a Vigilance Committee.” 

“‘ Just the thing !” 

Capital !” 

‘* Of course !” 

Yes—welk—perhaps—” said Mr. Van Shyster. ‘‘ But—excuse 
my asking—what is the nature, and what will be the duties, of a 
Vigilance Committee ?” 

“‘To protect Society from the slanderous attacks of anonymous 
writers in the Press.” 

Ah !—but how ?” 

« By promptly resenting them. Would you allow this slander to 
pass unpunished ?” 

“‘ Well,” said Mr. Van Shyster, gently, ‘‘I think, perhaps, 
Mrs.—” 

‘A woman cannot protect herself; it is for us to doso. We 
will take this insult as to each one of us.” 

«*Oh, thank you !” said Mr. Van Shyster, but—” 

«Yes! let us form a Committee at once, and it can then hold a 
meeting upstairs to concert measures. You will be the Chairman, 
Van Shyster ?” 

“‘1? Well, no; as it’s a personal matter, I think I’d better not.” 

«*As you please,” said Van Spooklet, with a touch of scorn. 
** Now, gentlemen, who will form the Committee ?” 

After some further conversation ten members were elected, of 
whom I was one, and we proceeded upstairs to concert measures; 
the result being that it was decided to take no hostile steps against 
the editor of City Subjects for this particular paragraph, but sim- 
ply to order our news agent to discontinue sending in that paper, 
and to request the committees of other clubs to do the same. As 
most of them complied, the result was that members had to buy the 
paper for themselves—it being understood that the next libel was to 
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be dealt with in some mysteriously awful manner—and the circula- 
tion of City Subjects was very largely increased. 

City Subjects came out on Thursday, and on that day in the 
next week the Vigilance Committee came together in a very excited 
state, each of us brandishing our ten cents’ worth of scandal. 

‘* Have you seen it ?” 

Worse than ever !” 

«Shameful !” 

Mr. Aiselkopf Van Spooklet came in last, and we noticed that 
he had discarded the neat umbrella with an onyx top that he usually 
carried, and instead held in his hand a strong cane with a piece of 
leather to go round the wrist. His face was solemn, and portentous 
of determination and fixity of purpose. 

“You have seen this week’s City Subjects ?” he asked. 

Eagerly we all held up our papers. 

‘‘Perhaps it would be best for me to read the paragraph we are 
all thinking of.” 

* * * * * * 

There was a dead silence as Mr. Van Spooklet finished his read- 
ing. The Vigilance Committee felt that its responsibility had 
commenced in earnest. 

«I presume there can be no doubt in any of our minds as to 
who is meant. The villa at Orange—the ankles—the pearls—the 
strawberry mark—the ponies, all point to Mrs. Stuyvesant de 
Reuyter Van Shyster. Gentlemen, the time for action has ar- 
rived !” 

We all assented, and waited to hedr what form the action was to 
take. 

Suffice it that at last we named a deputation of three who were 
to wait upon the editor of City Subjects and require the name of 
the author of these abominable paragraphs. 

Arrived at the office, we were shown into a room, at the far end 
of which, seated at a table which was between him and us, was an 
individual of imposing presence and lustrous eye. 

“‘Mr. Bumble, I presume,” said Van Spooklet, ceremoniously. 

“‘The same. Be seated, gentlemen,” said Mr. Bumble, pointing 
with his pen to some chairs near the wall. Then, observing that we 
hesitated, ‘‘ Pray be seated. I cannot transact business with per- 
sons standing up, and it’s a peculiarity of my dog”—here we 
observed that an enormous bull-dog was lying at his feet—‘‘ to fly at 
people moving about ina room, He is very quiet out-of-doors, but 
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in a room I cannot always answer for him. Might I ask you not to 
shuffle your legs about, as it annoys him, and I am sorry to say he 
is in so bad a temper this morning that I cannot answer for him.” 

‘‘Had you not better send the brute out of the room?” said Van 
Spooklet, looking pale and determined. 

‘J fear he would not obey me, and I would prefer not to disturb 
him. There will be no danger if you sit still and do not raise your 
voices too much. I could scarcely keep him off anyone who became 
excited or moved suddenly.” 

‘* Really, sir,” I said, with some petulance, “it is too absurd 
that—” 

‘Hush, please,” said the editor, looking anxiously at the brute. 
“*T see Bob has his eye on you.” 

He had! The deputation from the Fifth Avenue Club sat very 
still. 

‘‘ Well, gentlemen, your business, if you please,” said the editor, 
politely; ‘‘my time is valuable.” 

come, sir,” began Van Spooklet—‘‘ on behalf—” 

** Please speak gently, sir—quite gently. Thank you.” 

“‘We come,” went on our chairman, in a dulcet whisper, ‘‘ on 
behalf of a Vigilance Committee, formed at the Fifth Avenue Club, 
for the protection of ladies and gentlemen from libels in the press, 
to demand the name of the author of certain paragraphs in your 
paper which unmistakably point to a lady who is the wife of one 
of our members.” 

This being spoken as if it were a tender inquiry after the editor’s 
health, somehow missed its effect. 

‘We come to you in the name of society,” whispered Van Tapp, 
with his eye on Bob. 

“Oh !” said the editor. 

** Yes,” said Van Spooklet, ‘‘to demand the name of the writer 
of those paragraphs !” 

“‘T’m afraid I can’t manage that.” 

“*You refuse! Then let me tell you—” 

“For God’s sake, take care! I should not like an“accident to 
happen here.” 

“I advise you to think twice before sending us back with such 
an insolent answer,” murmured Van Spooklet, under his breath. 

«It don’t require any thought,” said the editor, lighting a cigar. 
**It is not our practice to give up the names of our contributors 
unless they wish it, J will communicate with the person who wrote 
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the paragraphs of which you complain, and possibly the name will 
be given you. In the meantime you have your remedy at law. 
And now—good-morning. Please be careful to rise quietly—thanks ! 
—and don’t put on your hats till you are outside the door. Bob is 
the champion of good manners. Good-morning.” 

I had no idea our chairman was so heavy till he stood on my corn 
as we jostled through the doorway: but Bob was advancing, and I 
thought it impolite to cry out. 

We were all very silent as we drove back to the club. 

‘* Perhaps,” said Van Spooklet, *‘we had better not report to the 
Committee just at present. It is no use doing so in the middle of 
the negotiation.” 

In this we most cordially agreed; and having arranged for a 
meeting on the morrow, we separated with mixed feelings as to the 
dignity and pleasure of belonging to a Vigilance Committee for the 
Defence of Society. 


Il. 

It is a rather curious coincidence that I did not happen to know 
the lady in whose behalf I was enlisted. She was such a very great 
person, and so generally known, that I had got into the habit of 
thinking that I was personally acquainted with her, while in reality 
I did not even know her by sight. I was ashamed to ask anyone, 
for such ignorance would have been foo humiliating. 

No knight of old, however, could have buckled on his armor to 
do battle for his lady more eagerly than I braced myself for the con- 
flict to avenge Mrs. Van Shyster’s wrongs; for was I not one of her 
order, my grandfather having been third cousin (by marriage) to a 
Van Rensselaer? And does not noblesse oblige? 

So when I received a hasty note from Van Spooklet, saying that a 
letter had been received to the effect that the author of the para- 
graphs was willing to meet one member of our Committee at the 
office of the paper, and that I had been selected as the emissary, I 
tried to forget all about Bob’s tremendous fangs, and drove valiantly 
down Broadway. 

Visions of hand-to-hand encounters, of one heroic gentleman 
struggling alone against editors, contributors, sub-editors, printers, 
and printer’s devils, with one calf firmly held between the teeth of 
a bull-dég—visions of trials for assault and battery—of hard labor— 
of enormous fines—of duels and hair-triggers—but also of much 
praise and honor jn the drawing-rooms of society and the reading- 
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rooms of clubs, flitted through my brain as I entered the outer office 
of City Subjects. 

I was shown into a small room: it was empty. Were the con- 
tributors as well as the editor accompanied by bull-dogs with 
irritable nerves? I wondered. The handle of the door turned, I 
drew myself up‘to my full height. I grasped my cane firmly in the 
right hand, while the left I prepared asa shield and buckler against 


the blows of the coming enemy. The door opened—and there entered 


the prettiest small lady imaginable, plainly dressed in black, with 
great laughing blue eyes and curly auburn hair. She made mea 
demure little curtsey, and taking a seat she motioned me also to be 
seated. 

‘‘ Well, sir,” she said, her eyes dancing with fun, ‘so you have 
come to horsewhip me? J wrote the paragraphs about Mrs. de 
Ruyter Van Shyster—and J meant her. Now, then !” 

She crossed her arms with a little air of defiance that was bewitch- 
ing. Horsewhip her! I longed to fall down and worship her. If 
there were many contributors of this kind, I would myself start a 
‘society paper” at once. 

«‘You really shouldn’t have written them, for you know they are 
not true, and—and—they have hurt Mrs. Van Shyster’s feelings.” 

have they?” 

“*Of course you don’t know Mrs. Van Shyster?” I asked. 

«‘No—not exactly. Do you?” 

“Yes, madam,” I replied, and indeed I felt—as I have explained 
—as if I did know that lady. 

“‘Oh! And she is hurt, is she?” 

“Terribly; as are also her friends.” 

“¢ But supposing the paragraphs told the truth ?” 

“‘The greater the truth the greater the libel,” I said, with a dim 
recollection of some legal axiom of the sort, which, by-the-bye, 
sounds very silly when you think it over. ‘‘ Besides, madam, the 
doings of the society in which Mrs. Van Shyster and I respectively 
move are not to be made the subject of coarse jest and innuendo in 
the street, the tavern, and the servant’s hall.” 

“You are behind the age, my dear sir,” she said, taking a little 
cigarette out of a dainty silver case. ‘‘ Publicity is a part of the 
thing now. We all revel in a glass-house existence, and ,rather 
enjoy the game of stone-throwing. The crash of the glass is music 
in our ears. Have you a light?” 

I lit her cigarette for her. What a lovely little hand she had, 
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and how deliciously she sent her first puff of smoke into my face 
and nearly blinded me, and laughed such a sweet ringing laugh ! 
She was—well, to proceed. 

‘* Well, sir, what do you propose todo? Why don’t you horse- 
whip me? I should rather like it. I came in to be horsewhipped, 
you know.” 

‘Ladies cannot be punished in ¢hat way. There is a way, 
though,” I said, looking as arch as ever I could. 

‘* And what is that?” she asked, leaning back in her chair and 
revealing the daintiest of little féet and high-heeled boots. 

I hesitated. Bah! She was one of the contributors to a low 
newspaper. 

‘* The ordeal by kissing”—I began. 

1” 

I was electrified. Her tone was that of an offended queen, but 
there was a twinkle in her eye, too. 

‘“If people choose to behave”—I began again. 

‘* Don’t be foolish, sir; and stick to your business. Is Mr. Van 
Shyster one of your precious Vigilance Committee ?” 

he—” 

‘Who is at the head of it? You?” 

‘‘Mr. Aiselkopf Van Spooklet and Mr. Van Tapp—” 

“Oh, how funny! Well,” she went on, suddenly becoming 
serious, ‘‘the great position and social importance of your Com- 
mittee induce me to make a great concession. Your vigilance shall 
have its reward. I will consent to go and see Mrs. Van Shyster and 
apologize in person to her; and if you and the gentlemen you have 
named will come to No. 27 West Forty-first Street to-morrow at 
twelve o’clock, I will meet you there, and you shall introduce me to 
them, and hear me also apologize to them if they then require it.” 

‘«They will require a very ample apology.” 

‘They shall have it if they want it.” 

“But I am not sure that Mrs. Van Shyster will consent to receive 
you.” 

‘*T will take my chance of that. She can scarcely refuse to allow 
me to express my contrition for having hurt her feelings, or to 
apologize through your Committee to outraged Society for my offence. 
Sit down and write a note to her at once—here are paper and pens 
-—mentioning that the other gentlemen will arrive at twelve.” 

Would Van Spooklet or any of the others have succeeded as I 
had done? I doubted it. Perhaps my manner with women was 
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rather good. The letter was sealed and directed, and I took my 
leave, pressing her delicate fingers as I did so. 

Even Van Spooklet could not—though he seldom approved of 
anything not done by himself—refrain from some slight praise of 
my tact when I related to him the particulars and result of my in- 
terview, though he doubted whether Mrs. Van Shyster would like 
to have such a person in her house. 

At twelve o’clock punctually next day we were, all ten of us, at 
No. 27 West Forty-first Street, and were shown into the drawing- 
room, where we found Mr. de Reuyter Van Shyster, looking rather 
annoyed, I thought, as well he might be. 

*<Tt’s the most foolish business,” he said, 

‘* Really, Van Shyster,” said Van Spooklet, rather huffily, “I 
cannot see that. This atrocious woman shall hear from me, in the 
presence of the lady she has insulted, some home truths; and who 
knows but that our prompt action in this matter may not have effect 
on the rest of the brood of vipers?” 

A servant entered and asked me to follow him. Ina small room 
whither he showed me I found my little writer, looking prettier than 
ever. It was all I could do to prevent myself falling at her feet 
then and there. 

‘*You mustn’t be nervous. Mrs. Van Shyster is very good- 
natured,” I said, holding her hand as long as I could. 

“Oh, is she? I'll try not to be nervous. Let us go in and get 
it over.” 

‘*One moment,” I said, hurriedly, as she moved towards the door. 
**May I call on you? Will you give me your address?” 

«*You will know it directly. Go in first and tell them who is 
with you,” she whispered; and, entering the drawing-room, I said: 

**Gentlemen, allow me to present to you the lady who acknowl- 
edges to having written the paragraphs in City Subjects that we 
were obliged to resent, and who is anxious to apologize to you for 
the same.” 

I caught sight of Van Shyster’s face as I spoke, and was puzzled 
by the intense amusement depicted on it. I turned round, and the 
wicked little woman entered. . 

Van Spooklet turned ashy white, and Van Tapp exclaimed, in 
accents of surprise which I can hear now: 

** Mrs. Van Shyster ! !” 

“Yes, gentlemen,” she said, coming forward and standing by 


Mr. de Reuyter Van Shyster, ‘7 wrote the paragraphs which you 
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wished to resent in the name of society. I had heard tell of the 
deeds you were going to do, and I wished to test your zeal for that 
society which you adorn. Might I recommend you in future to do 
two things: to mind your own business, and—not to be afraid of 
bull-dogs. And you, sir’—here she turned to me with a smile— 
**you really mustn’t make love at first sight to writers for the press, 
or they might put in paragraphs which your wife could understand. 
And now that Society is avenged, shall we go in to luncheon ?” 
SELINA DoLaro. 
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THE importations last year were valued at $716,492,869. They 
were paid for by exports valued at $716,183,211, leaving a small 
balance of $309,658 to make what is called the balance of trade or 
the profit on the exchange. 

American workmen were employed in native American indus- 
tries to produce the $716,183,211 worth of American goods ex- | 
changed for the $716,492,869 worth of pauper-made foreign goods. 
The exchange benefited both parties, for the paupers could not 
make our goods, nor could we make the pauper goods, without 
greater labor by each for the same result. 

The Republican platform demands that these native American 
industries, now producing by free and independent American labor 
$716,183,211 surplus product yearly, shall be closed up and de- 
stroyed ; and that these free and independent American workmen 
now engaged in native American industries shall be enserfed and 
forced into imported foreign and un-American industries, to make 
here the goods now produced abroad by the foreign paupers—with 
either longer hours for the same wage they now receive, or less 
wage for the same hours, because they will lose the profit they now 
have on the exchange. 

All commerce is barter. We cannot reduce imports without re- 
ducing the exports which are exchanged for them. ‘To import is 
to buy; to export is to pay. If we stop buying, we stop paying; 
and, as we pay in goods, to stop paying is to stop the production of 
goods beyond the amount required for our own needs. Some high- 
tariffites urge that though we stop buying, we can continue paying 
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—exporting. But it is not profitable to pay and receive nothing. 
Others say that to export is to sell. Then to import is to receive 
payment. Shall we continue to sell and refuse to receive payment? 
Does it make a country richer to give its goods away ? 

No workman engaged in the production of the $716,183,211 
enters, in any shape or form, into competition with foreign pauper 
labor. 

No competition is possible between the New York farmer and 
the French weaver, although the former may have exchanged a 
surplus of 100 bushels of American wheat for 100 yards of surplus 
French silk. Both were working independently, and both were 


gainers. Other farmers might compete with this farmer in bidding 
surplus wheat, other weavers might compete with this weaver in 
offering surplus silk, but no farmer could compete with a weaver. 
Sellers compete, buyers compete; but there can be no competition 
between, buyer and seller. So long as there is an exchange of 
commodities there can be no competition between the traders, 

To close up these industries now producing native American 
goods, to force these workmen to make the goods we now obtain 
by barter, is to drive them into open competition with the foreign 
paupers. It is to destroy the New York farmer’s surplus of 100 
bushels of wheat, and to send his daughter into a protected Pater- 
son silk-mill to make the 100 yards of silk in direct competition 
with every pauper silk-weaver in Europe. 

Every protected workman in the country is in direct and open 
competition with pauper labor the world over. The unprotected 
workman never comes into competition with the foreign pauper, 
because he does not produce what the foreign pauper produces. 
Competition requires identity of interests. The mere exchange of 
a surplus in one business for a surplus in another business is not 
competition. But to stop the surplus and to manufacture that 
which was exchanged is direct competition. 

What was the nature of the unprotected industries producing 
this surplus of $716,183,211 which the Republican party says must 
be destroyed ? Who are the free-born independent workmen the 
Republicans wish to drive into competition with foreign paupers 
by forcing them to produce the same articles ? Turn to page 41 
of the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury: 


The values of exports of domestic merchandise during the year 1887, 
classified by groups, were as follows: 
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136,735,105 

Foreign goods 18,160,288 


It is the farmer who stands ip the way of protection. It is the 
farmer who must be crushed. It is the farmer against whom the 


Republican party stands openly arrayed. It is against agriculture 
that war is declared in the Republican platform when it demands: 

Such revision of the tariff laws as will tend to check imports of such 
articles [made by foreign pauper labor] as are produced by our people [in 
competition with foreign paupers], the production of which gives employment 
to our labor (driven out of self-supporting industries]. 


Practically speaking, agriculture alone produces the goods with 
which we pay for our imports. It provides 744 per cent. Our 
manufactures of petroleum, tobacco, wood, leather, and the like 
amount only to 193 per cent. It is this vast surplus of $523,- 
073,798 worth of breadstuffs, meat, etc., that stands as a bulwark 
between protection and the people of this country. While the 
American farmer produces more than the people of the United 
States consume, we must continue to exchange with the foreign 
pauper unless our grain is to rot in our fields. That exchange of 
breadstuffs and meat for goods which can be produced here (but at 
a greater cost than when produced by the foreign pauper) will con- 
tinue and must continue until the surplus of grain and meat is 
wiped out—until the number of farmers and farms, or until their 
production, is reduced to only enough to supply the home market. 

The Republican party demands that our imports shall cease ; 
that the farmer shall burn his surplus grain for fuel, and kill and 
bury his surplus meat for a fertilizer. It has succeeded in past 
years in almost bringing this about by placing such a heavy fine 
upon the purchase of what the farmer wished to buy abroad with 
his surplus that he could not pay it, and therefore could not ex- 
port his surplus; and, by thus preventing importations and keep- 
ing that surplus at home, the Republican party has kept down 
prices so that the farmer has been forced to sell at a loss in the 
home market, in order to sell at all, for his foreign market was 
closed—making up the year’s expenses by a mortgage. More, it has 
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driven a son or daughter, who might be more profitably engaged in 
helping him—if he were permitted to exchange his surplus in for- 
eign markets for goods more cheaply produced there than here— 
into protected mills and workshops, where they enter into direct 
competition with foreign pauper labor by making the same products 
at a higher cost, or by greater labor, or in time that could be more 
profitably employed in making articles for exchange. 

Is the Republican farmer blind, that he cannot see who and what 
is responsible for his hard times? Does he not know that the 
greater the amount of our importations, the greater the demand 
will be upon him for grain and meat with which to pay for them? 
Is he so stupid that he does not know that a great increase in such a 
demand upon him means his prosperity, and that a great decrease, 
such as the Republican party favors, means his ruin? Is he so 
loyal to his party that he will cheer for the demand to stop importa- 
tions, plant but half the usual number of acres, discharge his hired 
man, send his daughter to work in a Paterson silk-mill, and bor- 
row $200 at 8 per cent interest to make up the loss that will come 
to him next year by carrying out such an idiotic policy? 

That is what he has been doing for the past quarter of a century. 
His party has kept our importations down to an average of about 
$600,000,000 a year, when under normal conditions they should 
have averaged at least $1,800,000,000, and last year should have ex- 
ceeded $2,500,000,000. His party has kept the farmers’ surplus 
down to an average of $475,000,000, when it should have exceeded 
$1,500,000,000 yearly, and last year should have reached $2,000,000- 
000. The agricultural community, the farmers of this country, 
should to-day be the most prosperous class in the land. They should 
include in their ranks ninety per cent of the millionaires. The pos- 
session of a farm, even of the smallest, should mean more than 
independence—it should be wealth. They might have produced 
more cheaply than the farmers of any other nation, and made more 
profit by the exchange of their surplus. No other industry in the 
history of the world has been so favored by natural causes. Quick 
and cheap transportation alone should have doubled their capital 
yearly. Are they millionaires? There are ten thousand millionaires 
in the country; is any one afarmer? Not one. There is no un- 
protected industry in the whole land where labor is poorer paid or 
capital werse invested than it is in agriculture. 

Who are the millionaires? They are the protected manufac- 
turers who employ the sons and daughters of farmers, forced out 
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of the agricultural ranks and into competition with the pauper 
labor of Europe, into protected mills producing the same product 
that the paupers produce (but at a higher cost). With the excep- 
tion of twoscore men who found fortunes in mines like Mackay, 
in land like Astor, in speculation like Gould, or in railroads like 
Vanderbilt, our millionaires have made their fortunes as Stewart 
made his—by and through the tariff robbery of the farmer. 

How ? By restricting importations, and, what is the same 
thing, by restricting the production of what would buy pauper- 
made products. If the farmer had been able to export $1,500,- 
000,000 of agricultural products and import the same amount of 
pauper products, he would have been able to employ all the labor 
he could get, at the highest possible wages, because the exchange 
paid better than the making ; and so would all industries depend- 
ent upon agriculture. He would have supplied the people of the 
United States—at a profit, of course—with cheap clothing and 
cheap comforts of all kinds. There would be no protected manu- 
facturers, because there would be no competition with foreign pau- 
per labor. The protected manufacturer is one who compels the 
American laborer to compete with the foreign pauper. Where 
there is no competition there need be no protection, and no pro- 
tected thief, robber, and plunderer of the poor, which every pro- 
tected manufacturer is, can exist except as the owner of a factory 
or mill producing the product of foreign pauper labor, and employ- 
ing American workmen whom he has forced out of more lucrative 
employment wherein they did not compete with the foreign pauper, 
but exchanged their goods for his at a profit which was lost when 
they had to give up the manufacture of their own goods and turn 
to the manufacture of his. 

To rob the farmer and the people the first step was, to use the 
language of the Republican platform, to ‘‘check imports of such 
articles [made by foreign paupers] as couid be produced by our 
people,” and to force our workmen to enter into competition with 
foreign pauper labor. To do this a series of heavy fines, ranging 
from 25 to 325 per cent, were levied on the importation of foreign 
pauper products. These fines checked the importation and stopped 
the manufacture of the native American products previously ex- 
changed for them. The workman, thrown out of employment, was 
forced to go into the mill producing pauper products, at a lower 
wage, which yet was higher than the foreign pat per received. The 
pay-roll wasso insignificant, the profits so enormous, that the manu- 
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facturer protected in this debasement and enserfment of the Ameri- 
can workman could afford to be liberal—for a time. How insig- 
nificant wages are to him may be seen by consulting the census. 
In 1880 the 49 sugar-refiners of this country received from the 
people of the United States $155,484,915 for sugar that could have 
been bought in foreign markets for $100,312,847—an advance of 
$55,172,068 over normal profits. The 49 firms employed 5857 work- 
men, to whom they paid $2,875,032 in wages, or 5 per cent of the 
blackmail paid by the people to the 49 firms. Last year the black- 
mail paid the 49 firms was over $80,000,000, and their workmen 
struck against a decrease in wages—and were beaten. What 
‘*protection” did the tariff afford these workmen ? 

Year by year the tariff has been increased.. Year by year the 
fine on the agricultural surplus has been made heavier and harder 
to be borne. Year by year the Republican party has continued to 
*‘check imports of such articles [of foreign pauper labor] as could 
be produced by our people,” and to force more and more of our 
workmen into their production and into competition with foreign 
paupers. ‘The competition of our paupers—for every workman in 
a protected industry is a public pauper, supported at the public 
expense by a blackmail tax paid to his employer—has had its effect 
abroad and lowered the pittance paid the competing foreign pau- 
per. In time this will lower the wage of the American pauper, for 
competition in work means lower wages. 

The American farmer was limited by the Republican tariff for 
protection last year to an export of $523,073,798. Did he receive 
foreign pauper-made goods of this value in exchange? Yes; but 
before he received them he was compelled to pay a fine of over 
$200,000,000, so that he should not be able to dispose of them at 
profit in competition with the American manufacturers of Euro 
pean pauper products. This fine represents the profit he was un- 
justly robbed of on the small transaction. 

But these facts will not restrain one farmer from voting this 
year for a higher tariff, the restriction of imports and exports, and 
the enlargement of our competition with foreign pauper labor. 
On this subject he will be red-headed until the heavens open and 
Faithful-and-True comes riding the white horse to tread the wine- 
press of fierceness and wrath. T. E. WILLSON. 
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THE KINZUA WILD-CAT. 


THE low, slab-roofed, rambling structure, with its long, slanting 
porch, could hardly be dignified with the name of farm-house. 
Yet behind it stood a barn with threshing-floor and mows, and 
around it lay a number of small, stone-fenced fields. These were 
in various conditions appropriate to the season, spring, and gave 
testimony that year by year some one was tilling the stony, root- 
bound soil. 

This was the Kettering farm, situated near the mountain-top in 
the Kinzua forest. 

One evening, just as the sun was setting, a young woman stood 
leaning on the gate before the farm-house, and looking down the 
straggling road that led up from the valley. She was tall and 
strong-limbed. Her face was pretty and positive. Her hands 
showed that she had been used to labor, not housework only, but 
the drudgery that on most farms is performed by men. 

She was known as Farmer Kettering, for her father had been 
laid up for a long time with rheumatism, and, as her brother was 
much younger than she, upon her had fallen the burden of provid- 
ing from the little farm sustenance for the family. Yet she was 
not heavy-hearted, nor sad-visaged. Her laugh was frequent and 
mirthful, her wit quick, and her heart kind. Her father called 
her Spruce. 

As she swung on the gate she sung a camp-meeting tune, which 
she interrupted occasionally with an impatient exclamation. Pres- 
ently she stopped singing and stood erect. She had caught sight 
of a man, climbing the rough road at a leisurely pace. When he 
saw her he lifted his hat. She nodded, looked curiously at him a 
moment and called : 

‘Say, mister, did yer see a boy drivin’ cows down there any- 
wheres ?” 

‘*No, I did not; but I’ll go and look for him.” 

“Oh! yer needn’t mind. Bob knows the woods,” 

He came closer and asked : 

“Is Farmer Kettering at home ?” 

“Te.” 

“*Can I see him ?” 

Farmer Kettering.” 
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The visitor looked at her in amazement, and then laughed. 

You are foolin’,” he said. 

Honest, ’m Farmer Kettering.” 

‘«Then I have come to board with you awhile, if you’ll take me.” 

yer pay ?” 

Five dollars a week.” 

«Can yer sleep in a feather bed ?” 

“On a feather bed or plank. It don’t make any difference to 
me what I lie on, so it is dry.” 

‘* Mind tellin’ yer bizness in these woods ?” 

** Not a bit. Iam an oil-scout.” 

*“Thet so? Smell any oil on the Kettering farm ? Wish yer 
could. Ill sell it, for I’m tired of it.” 

“*T believe I can trust you,” the visitor said frankly, ‘and I 
only ask you not to tell the rest of your family. I’ve come here to 
watch some oil-well drillers down on the Kinzua creek.” 

Goin’ to spy on ’em ?” 

“ye.” 

Why ?” 

“* Because I’ve been hired to find out whether they strike oil or 
not. If they do, my employer will know that his land is valuable, 
and can put a price on it.” 

“Well, I guess yer honest. I'll board yer. Come in.” 

She opened the gate and he entered the yard. Then she led the 
way to the house. 

** Daddy, I’ve took a boarder.” 

The visitor paused in the door and gazed at a crippled man sit- 
ting by the stove. THe was bundled up and yet seemed cold. ' 

** Daddy’s got the rheumatiz, an’ is allers shiverin’.” 

‘*Spruce whater, yer ben doin’, gittin’ marrid unbeknownst ter 
me ?” 

Farmer Kettering laughed mirthfully. 

“Daddy, do yer think our boarder’d make a good farm-hand ? 
Oh! Daddy, yer allers was funny.” 

‘Don’t you think I’d make a farmer, Mister Kettering ?” 

Daddy Kettering took the pipe from his mouth and looked the 
inquirer over from head to foot. Farmer Kettering ceased laugh- 
ing and noted her boarder’s compact figure. She was almost a 
head taller than he, but his shoulders were broad, his hands strong, 
and he stood squarely on his feet. 
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‘‘ Yer hev got the muscle I guess, but I don’t b’lieve yer could 
plough a straight furrer.” 

Having thus expressed his opinion, the rheumatic laughed. 

“Oh! Daddy,” said Farmer Kettering, reproachfully. 

She too had noticed that the visitor was cross-eyed, but he, also, 
laughed and remarked: 

“Tt isn’t everybody that can see two ways at once.” 

Well, we purty well ’quainted, ’sposin’ yer tell us yer 
name,” Daddy Kettering remarked. é' 

“Henry Wurtz.” 

“‘T knowed a Henry wunst that us boys called Hank. Thet’s 
shorter’n Henry.” 

“*Do you like Hank, Miss Kettering ?” 

“‘Not ’zactly. Well, I’m forgittin’ my manners. Hev a chair.” 

Henry thanked her and sat down in the nearest chair. 

“‘Now yer an’ Daddy kin talk, I’m goin’ fer Bob. It’s time 
them cows was milked.” 

Farmer Kettering ran out of the house, and, slamming the gate 
after her, went singing down the road. She had not gone far when 
she heard Bob whistling. Pausing under a pine-tree, she waited 
for him. Soon he came in view and shied a pine-cone at her. She 
dodged it, and when he was near enough caught him by the shirt- 
collar. 

‘© Bob, we’ve got a boarder, an’ don’t yer dare make fun uv him.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with him, rheumatiz ?” 

‘*No, he is cross-eyed,” she replied seriously. 

Bob turned a somersault and shouted at the top of his voice: 

luck.” 

Farmer Kettering smiled. 


Il. 


Henry was up before sunrise the next morning, and went out for 
a stroll over the farm. His appearance was =" for a green 
patch covered his right eye. 

Lounging around the corner of the house, he came to a full stop. 
There, with her back toward him, was Farmer Kettering spading 
the garden. Henry did not speak, and shedid not know he was 
watching her. He stood motionless, noting the wiry grace of her 
movements. 

Manlike she cut the ground, driving the spade downward with a 
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quick pressure of her left foot. Then she turned the spadeful over 
on the loose earth, struck the blade through it twice, and then 
returned the spade for another slice of the earth compacted by the 
frosts of winter. 

Henry was not an artist, yet he could not but enjoy the strength, 
grace, and dexterity of her movements. Advancing to the garden 
fence, he said: 

‘*Good-morning, Farmer Kettering.” 

She paused in her work and leaned the spade against her knees. 
Catching her tumbled hair, she twisted it into a coil and stuck a 
pin through it. Then she returned his greeting. 

“May I come in?” he asked, putting out his hand to open the 
gate. 

‘Bob jumps the fence,” she remarked archly. 

“Oh!” 

Henry vaulted it easily. ‘‘ Now let me dig. I want to raise an 
appetite for breakfast.” 

‘?Tain’t a drill,” she said, holding up the spade. 

Henry laughed as he took it. ‘‘I’m not going to dig for oil.” 

Farmer Kettering stepped back out of his way. As he bent over 
the spade he noticed that she wore high-topped men’s boots made 
of coarse leather, and with thick soles. 

Henry knew that she was watching him critically, and felt that 
his skill as a gardener might win him her friendship. He divined 
that the way to her heart was through association and helpfulness 
in the manual labor she performed. 

Rapidly he dug a furrow across the bed, mindful to break up the 
clods and leave them amenable to the rake. At the end of the fur- 
row he paused and said: 

Judgment.” 

Farmer Kettering had never seen a game of base-ball, but she 
understood him and replied with a twinkle in her eyes: 

‘*A good digger don’t waste his breath talkin’.” 

Rebuked, Henry devoted himself to the spade. 

‘“‘T’m goin’ ter git breakfast,” said Farmer Kettering, and a 
moment later he heard her heavy footfalls on the porch. 

He worked steadily without looking up until he had thrown over 
several feet of earth the width of the bed. Then he raked the loose 
soil free of stones and sticks. 

‘‘Mr. Wurtz, breakfast is ready,” Farmer Kettering called. 

“««T’ll come when I get the bed levelled up,” he replied. 
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«‘Then it’ll be supper-time,” she answered with a laugh. 

Henry raked away, forgetful of breakfast. Her merriment puz- 
zled him. He could not understand that a young woman with so 
burdensome a life could be light-hearted. 

‘Goin’ ter sleep over that rake ?” inquired Bob, who had been 
sent to warn Henry that his breakfast was growing cold. 

Henry dropped the rake and passed through the gate. 

The sunlight shone through the open door of the kitchen, which 
was dining-room as well, and made it seem warm, yet Daddy Ket- 
tering sitting near the stove was complaining of feeling chilly. 
Bob was greedily devouring his portion of the breakfast. Farmer 
Kettering, sitting at the head ofthe table, nodded to a vacant chair 
at the foot. 

As Henry seated himself, Daddy Kettering asked queruously: 

“Did yer git much dug?” 

“‘A fair slice,” Henry answered, helping himself to some meat 
and potatoes. 

‘Yer needn’t think yer goin’ ter earn yer boardin’ ; yer kin work 
fer fun if yer want ter, but yer must pay yer five dollars every Sati- 
dy night.” 

‘Father !” said Farmer Kettering, sternly. 

After that rebuke the old man mumbled to himself, glancing 
sneakingly toward Henry occasionally. 

When Farmer Kettering saw that Henry had finished his meal 
she left the table and went to the garden, first assisting her father 
to a comfortable seat by the stove. 

Henry sat down on the porch and lighted his pipe. He wished 
Daddy Kettering had not made it embarrassing for him to offer to 
help Farmer Kettering, as he had resolved to do. It would im- 
prove his disguise to be seen working in the fields, as any chance 
oil man would take him for the farm-hand. Besides, he desired the 
association with Farmer Kettering. 

As Henry was filling his pipe the second time, Bob ran out of 
the house and said in a low tone: 

‘* There’s a strange man talkin’ ter Spruce.” 

Henry went hastily to his room, where from the window ie could 
see the garden. 

«‘Tony Dubb, as I live !” he exclaimed. . 

Anthony Dubb was the senior member of the firm Dubb Broth- 
ers, oil-producers, who had located the wild-cat well in the Kinzua. 
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Henry could hear everything that Farmer Kettering and Tony 
said. 
‘«You own a tract down in the Kinzua,” Tony observed. 

fq ‘* What if Ido ?” Farmer Kettering asked, leaning on the spade. 
“Well, I’d like to lease it.” 

What fers?” 

‘*T’ll take my chances on gettin’ oil on it.” 

‘* Diggin’ fer oil, down there ?” 

«Not yet; goin’ to, though, and am leasin’ land if I can get it 
at.a fair price.” 

‘«* What’ll yer pay ?” 

‘* Nothin’ but a royalty.” 

What’s thet ?” 

“¢ One quarter of the oil produced.” 

Any cash?” 

“ie.” 

‘Well, if yer strike oil down in them woods, come back an? 
mebbe we kin make a bargain.” 

Farmer Kettering began to dig. Henry was astounded. She 
was so laconic and shrewd. 

‘*Tony Dubb has met his match,” he commented. 

Tony, however, did not seem to think so. 

“«* Where’s your father ?” he asked. 

‘*In the house.” 

I see him ?” 
“‘ Not unless yer go in.” 
Well, I’ll go in.” 

<<?Tain’t no use.” « 

?” 

‘Cause I’ve got his power uv ’torney.” 

‘Well, you’re a sharp one,” said Tony, and bade her good-day. 

Henry chuckled when he saw the land-grabber go away dis- 
comfited. 


Il. 


When Henry sauntered into the garden after Tony Dubb had 
gone, Farmer Kettering greeted him with a smile and asked: 

«* Hev yer come ter help ?” 

‘* Yes,” he replied, and took up the rake. 

From that time they were friends, and he was of great help to 


her in the farm-work, Promptly on every Saturday night he paid 
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for his boarding. Farmer Kettering received the money in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way, as she would have accepted pay for a bag of wheat. 

She, too, aided him by securing Bob’s services in watching the 
drillers at the Dubb wild-cat and report what progress they were 
making with the well. 

One day Bob came home with the information that he was not 
allowed to go into the derrick as he had been accustomed to do. 
Men posted in the woods at certain distances from the derrick and 
armed with guns would not let him pass. 

When Henry heard this, he informed Farmer Kettering that it 
was time for him to get under the derrick floor. 

That night he set out to reconnoitre. Just before dawn he re- 
turned to the farm-house, having obtained a good idea of the lease, 
and settled upon a way of approach to the derrick. 

When he and Farmer Kettering were in the corn-field after 
breakfast he said: 

‘‘There is no hurry. They will not open the well for a day or 
two. Dubb is in Harford, working the oil market likely.” 

Farmer Kettering seemed glad, but only said: 

Yer know yer own business.” 

Henry would have been better pleased had she expressed joy at 
the continuation of his stay. 

Two days later he received word from his employer that Tony 
Dubb had secured some land near the Kinzua wild-cat, paying a 
big bonus for the lease, besides a royalty. 

‘‘Farmer Kettering,” said Henry, that evening, ‘‘if you have 
any land in the Kinzua Valley, better not sell it. Looks as if Tony 
Dubb has a well.” 

‘*T'll keep what I’ve got till I know what I’m doin’.” 

‘*Good-by,” he said later, when she bade him good-night. 

They had been sitting on the porch. 

Goin’ ?” she asked. 

Yes, to-night.” 

‘* Well, good-by. Come an’ see us when yer feel like it.’ 

“T’ll come soon as I get out from under that derrick floor.” 

‘We'll be glad ter see yer.” 

They did not shake hands. Henry did not even rise when she 
left him. 

At midnight Henry left the house and started across the fields. 


He was soon in the woods, and for a while walked rapidly. Pres- 
ently he came to the head of a ravine, ‘There he slackened his pace 
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and began to find his way cautiously along the stream that tumbled 
noisily down the hollow. On his exploring expedition he had dis- 
covered that the brook flowed near the derrick. After proceeding 
some distance he paused and arrayed himself in a complete rubber 
suit, even to the hat. Then he filled a flask with water and put it 
in his pocket. After that he hid the shoes and hat he had taken 
off and stepped into the stream. 

He had a revolver within easy reach, and his only care was to 
avoid snapping twigs. 

Not many yards above the derrick near the brook a sentry was 
posted under a pine-tree. A dense thicket of laurel grew over the 
stream at this point, and as a strong breeze was blowing, Henry 
pushed the laurel branches aside gently; and if the sentry saw the 
motion or heard the slight noise thus made, he must have attributed 
it to the wind, for he did not move. 

Once past the sentinel, it was an easy matter to crawl up to the 
derrick. 

As he pushed himself, feet first, under the floor, he heard an 
ominous rattle, and then felt a sharp blow against the tough sole of 
his rubber boot. He immediately apologized to the offended rattle- 
snake for. disturbing it, by lying still. But the snake was unwilling 
to share its bed with the intruder, and crawled away, leaving Henry 
to make himself as comfortable as he could. His first act was to 
scoop with the aid of a big knife a hole in the ground deep enough 
to enable him to turn over on his back. He pushed the loose dirt 
up against the timbers at either side of him. 

With the first glimmer of dawn the drillers entered the derrick 
and began to make preparations to open the well; at least Henry 
gathered as much from their talk ; yet all morning the tools stood on 
the derrick, while the drillers loitered around the lease. 

At noon Tony Dubb arrived, and informed the drillers that e 
desired the well opened that night. 

When Henry heard this, he gave himself up to the Deane that 
was upon him and fell asleep. 

He was waked by the rattling of the bull-wheels and the screech 
of the cable as the tools were being lowered into the hole. Looking © 
out, he saw that the night had fallen, and he knew that the work of 
opening the well had begun in earnest. 

The driller took his place at the screw, and the walking-beam 
began to creak. Tony Dubb sat in the derrick. The driller’s 
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assistant whistled in the engine-house. The sentries paced their 
beats in silence. : 

While the hours crept past, the driller turned the screw and the 
bit cut away at the petroleum stratum two thousand feet below. 
Henry fancied he could hear the steel striking the rock at the 
bottom of the deep well. Meanwhile he was on the alert to catch 
any word that would indicate the progress of the drill. 

Occasionally the driller would remark: 

“‘ Well, Mr. Dubb, that bit didn’t bring it.” ' 

Thus Henry was informed how fur the drill had penetrated that 
night. 

Suddenly Tony Dubb said: 

‘*Shut her down, Bill. You are pretty near through the shell. 
Another night’s work will fetch her.” 

The driller obeyed. ‘The walking-beam ceased to moan, and just 
as day began to peer into the forest a sentry was placed in the 
derrick. 

Henry began to curse his luck. Lying two nights and a day 
under that derrick had cramped him so that he could scarcely 
move, and his hunger was great. The flask that had contained 
water was empty, and he had naught but whiskey to satisfy his thirst, 
and was afraid to drink that, as it might make him mad. 

He could see the brook not twenty yards away, and began to devise 
some way of reaching it. He could decide upon nothing, and at 
last resolved to endure his agony as long as possible and not emerge 
from under the derrick until he could bear up no longer. He 
found it difficult to repress a moan at times. Finally sleep came to 
his rescue. 

He was awakened by the sound of a woman’s voice, and the first 
thing he saw when he opened his eyes was a woman’s dress. He 
recognized it, and knew that Farmer Kettering had come to visit 
the well. 

She was sitting on the edge of the derrick floor, and Tony Dubb 
was endeavoring to persuade her to sell him the tract of land adjoin- 
ing that on which the well was located. 

‘Henr y stirred to see if he could crawl, for he believed that she 
had come to help him, and he wanted to ‘be of assistance to her in 
the undertaking. ’ 

Suddenly, when a bargain seemed about concluded by Farmer 
Kettering and Tony, she asked the sentry in the derrick to let her 
see the gun he carried. 
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Dubb told her to be careful as she took the Winchester rifle in 
her hands. She laughed. 

«‘There’s no better shot in Kinzoo than me. Put up a mark an’ 
let me show yer.” 

‘* All right,” said Tony, and he and the sentry went away to 
make a target. 

Farmer Kettering rose carelessly when their backs were meek. 
Slipping her hand in the pocket of her dress, she seized a pair of 
scissors and cut a cord that was tied around her waist under her 
dress. Then without moving forward she kicked a package from 
under her skirts. Then she sat down again. 

Henry saw the parcel and crawled to it as fast as he could, grasp- 
ing it eagerly. He had hardly got back to his hiding-place when | 
the sentry called that the target was ready. 

The next moment the report of the rifle rung through the valley. 
Again the gun cracked, and a third time. Then Dubb ran to the 
target. 

While he was gone, Henry tcre open the parcel and found a bottle 
of milk and enough food for two men as hungry as he. 

**Good!” called Dubb, ‘‘one bull’s eye, one ball in the nearest 
circle, and one wide. Try again.” 

While Farmer Kettering emptied the chamber of the rifle and a 
group of men gathered around her, Henry leisurely broke his long 
fast. Soon she grew tired of the sport and handed the gun back to 
the sentry. 

When she started home, Tony Dubb went with her to the road, 
and there they had a long talk that seemed satisfactory to him, for 
he returned with a smile on his face. 

Henry was not afraid to drink the whiskey now that his stomach 
was full, but he reserved it and some of the food for the night. 
Turning over on his back, he fell alseep. 

Again he was wakened by the drillers resuming work. Immedi- 
ately he got on his face and was ready for the night’s dangers, be 
they what they might. He ate some bread, and afterwards drank 
some whiskey to loosen his joints, he said to himself. After awhiie 
he drank some more whiskey. The stimulant made him reckless; 
and losing his caution, he crept nearer the edge of the floor. Pull- 
ing the rubber hat over his face, he lay, close to the ground. 

The still night was sweet with the foliage of May; and although 
Henry was Sp to be free from his prison, he sniffed with 
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As he listened to the sounds in the derrick, his thoughts were 
with Farmer Kettering. 

Straight to her would he go when his release came, and tell her the 
love that burned within him; and he would make it plain to her 
that his affection did not spring from gratitude, but had been in- 
spired by her character as he had learned it when he assisted her on 
the farm. 

Thus he was dreaming, when a great commotion arose in the 
derrick—loud cries and running of heavy feet ; and, startled, he 
looked out. The woods were brilliantly lighted up. He knew that 
the natural gas and petroleum had rushed up from the well in great 
volume and the derrick was on fire, the gas having been ignited 
from the lamp. 

Loudly the flames roared as they greedily licked up the skeleton 
form of the derrick, and above all the clamor rose a woman’s voice. 

Farmer Kettering rushed upon the astonished men gathered in a 
group out of harm’s way, and darted past them straight toward the 
fire. They ran after her and caught her. Angrily, desperately she 
struggled with them. 

“Let me go. There’s a man under the derrick.” 

Who ?” asked Tony Dubb. 

‘‘Henry Wurtz,” she screamed. 

The men held her fast. 

“Make ’em let me go, Mr. Dubb. If yer won’t save him, I must,” 
she pleaded frantically. 

‘* No one can help him, Miss Kettering. Nobody can get within 
a hundred feet of that fire.” 

And there they held her. She stood clenching her hands and 
groaning, yet did not weep nor utter lamentations. Like the men 
to whose work she was inured, she bore the agony that was upon her. 
She never took her eyes off the fire, and when it became a straight 
column of rearing flame she turned her back upon the ruins of the 
derrick. With bowed head and clasped hands shewalked slowly 
away. 

The men looked after her, but none dared approach her.. Even 
Tony Dubb stood still. He had no tact nor words to minister to 
her grief. 

Entering the woods, she followed the course of the ravine towards 
her home. At the top of the hill she threw herself on the ground, 
and there the dawn and Henry found her. 
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‘*T have been hunting you, Spruce,” he said when she looked up 
to see who had come to a stop beside her. 

‘¢ An’ I’m glad yer found me,” she exclaimed with a joyous smile. 
‘<T was afeard I’d never see yer agin,” she added, rising. 

“‘ Well, it was close, but the rubber suit saved me. I kept my face 
down and crawled into the creek. My hands got burnt some, but 
that don’t matter. Went straight to your house, and Bob couldn’t 
find you, so I started to look for you.” 

“I’m gladder ter see yer than yer ghost.” 

“* Spruce, it’s a big well, and your land is very valuable.” 

“‘ What’s that got ter do with yer not bein’ burnt ter death ?” 

«‘This : I wanted to tell you that I love you, and to tell you first 
that I knew you were rich.” 

‘“‘T’d be mighty poor if yer was down in the ashes uv that derrick, 
no matter how rich the land was.” 

Henry put his arm around the athletic form and kissed her. 

ALEXANDER L, KINKEAD. 
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OLD Vesuvius, calmly possessing its forces primeval, 

Keeping them pent in its bosom as far, dim dreams of the passions 
Which in its youth it had vented in red molten outbursts of thunder, 
Held its form and stood serene through ages and ages. 


Men had forgotten its ravages. Villages clustered about it. 

Peasantry climbed it with vineyards. The opulence, luxury, pleasure, 
Learning of dissolute Italy lolled in the charm of its outskirts. 

Spartacus banded his gladiatorial athletes for freedom 

Once in the top of it—safe in its great, broad cup, which was empty 

Then, long then, of the wine of its wrath, wherewithal it had staggered 
When, through its mad young years, in carouse with its comrades Titanic, 
Ischia, Barbaro, Somma, Arsoni, and Solfatara. 

Mediterranean winds blew balm through its orchards and gardens. 

West, and north, and east it swung, from sunrise to sunset, 

Slowly about from its shoulders its long, wide mantle of shadow, 
Shielding the men at their toil on the slopes and the birds at their singing. 
Far to the folk coming in on the ships it appeared a great pillar, 

Steadfast prop of blue roof of sky over blue floor of water, 


. While, aland, it showed itself bulked on the world’s gravitation, 


Fixed of form and poised serene through ages and ages. 
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Suddenly then, with a bellowing frenzy, it panted out darkness 

Over itself and the land and the sea; as a priest gone apostate, 

Tore off its mitre and hurled it (renouncing the faith with blaspheming) 

Down on the worshippers; growing in rage, drew a dagger of lightning, 

Brandished, and slashed all its veins and bled hell-fire. And the people, 

Seeing sublimity gloom into horror, and day into midnight— 

Majesty topple from cosmical forms into rubbishy ruin— 

Rocks fly as meteors, chaos ejaculate flame, and with thunder 

Sputter plutonian ashes and scoriac cinders—the people 

Fled from the mountain, abandoning castle, and farmhouse, and villa, 

Stumbling their perilous ways through the roar, and the stench, and the 
blackness 

Out to the sun on the plain of Campania. Multitudes perished, 

Whelmed by the fire-flakes that fell from the clouds of the smoke like a 
snowing. 

Civilization forgot them for centuries. Stricken Pompeii, 

Borne down under the deluge infernal, and smothered and buried, 

Sank out of memory, lost, and no more was it known where its grave was. 


Now, after hundreds and hundreds of years, is unearthed the dead city. 

Matter that once flew as flame in the heavens and startled an empire, 

Dig it up, shovel it, cart it away, it is dirt and obstruction, 

Hiding the relics of man and the rare forms of art he has fashioned. 

Here in the mar! is the mold of an old Roman sentinel’s body, 

Now more than eighteen centuries dead at the post-of his duty. 

Here is the exquisite ring of a bride whose love is immortal. 

Here is the beautiful dwelling of Sallust. Here theatre, forum, 

Where Rome’s language, whose ghost, from the Church, still haunteth the 
nations, 

Lived on the stage and the rostrum—in greeting of neighbor to neighbor— 

Shouted the plays of the school children here in the streets. And the 

temples, 

Here they stand in the full broad day of the worship of Jesus, 

Shockingly waked from their obsolete gods as from dreams in a night- 

mare. 


What the spontaneous gush from yon old and familiar volcano, 
Violent, formless, beside these reminders of man and his labors ? 
Yet the volcano had covered all these and preserved them for ages. 
Coates KINNEY. 
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BRITISH FREE TRADE. 


For the last hundred years American party leaders have alter- 
nately branded as ‘ British” the political and: economical doctrines 
of their antagonists. The Jeffersonian Republicans denounced the 
Federal, or National idea as British aristocracy. The Blaine 
Republicans denounce the idea of commercial liberty as British 
free trade. The leaders of the first Republican party were as well 
aware that hereditary privilege was no part of Federalism as the 
leaders of the present Republican party are aware that there is no 
such thing as British free trade. The one seek, just as did 
the other, to make political capital by working upon popular 
prejudice; the calling of anything British having still, among the 
mass of the American people, very much the same effect that to call 
anything Popish had upon the English masses fifty or a hundred 
years ago. 

Whatever cause we may have for being suspicious of everything 
English, it is well to remember that in order to escape the reproach 
of having anything in common with England it will be necessary to 
re-create our entire civilization. Our language, our religion, our 
law, our finance, and pretty much every other of our institutions, 
good and bad, are English inheritances. Our present so-called 
protective system is a modified survival of the protective system 
which existed in England up to within a few generations. We do 
not, it is true, encourage by bounties or forbid by penalties the 
exportation of merchandise abroad ; neither do we command our 
citizens to eat fish twice a week for the benefit of the fishing inter- 
est, nor compel corpses to be buried in woollen shrouds for the 
encouragement of the woollen trade ; although some of the restric- 
tions embodied in our present customs tariff, for the benefit of special 
interests, are as arbitrary and absurd as any of the enactments by 
which special interests were formerly favored in England. 

It may surprise many people to know that England to-day obtains 
a greater revenue from import duties than any other nation except 
the United States, her receipts from this source being, according 
to the last returns, about one-half as large as our own. France 
obtains, from her customs, three-fourths, Germany three-fifths, 
and Russia one-half only of the amount obtained from the same 
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source by England. Yet the French, German, and Russian tariffs 
are based upon the protective theory; that is to say, the duties 
mposed by them are more or less prohibitive, and upon such 
commodities as come into competition with their own commodities; 
while the English duties are almost entirely upon such commodities 
as can be produced only abroad, or those upon the domestic produc- 
tion of which there is an excise equal to the import duty. The Eng- 
lish people pay yearly a large sum in duties toward the expenses of 
government; toward the expenses or the enrichment of private indi- 
viduals, so far as concerns the action of their tariff, they pay nothing. 
Foreign trade, therefore, is in England very far from being free, since 
the English customs duties, though upon fewer articles, and intended 
for revenue only, produce to that end a larger sum than, with one ex- 
ception, the customs duties of any nation in the world. If, however, 
free trade consists in the abandonment of the protective theory, as the 
defenders of that theory among us would have it appear, they should 
join along with British free trade the equally reprehensible Dutch 
free trade, the people of Holland having now for some time none 
but a revenue tariff. Somehow it happens that the two most 
populous and most industrious nations of Europe are the two which 
have discarded the protective system. 

It is the common practice of American protectionists to attribute 
English manufacturing supremacy to the long adherence of that 
nation to their own protective system. After having, say they, ‘ 
made themselves the first manufacturing people in the world by 
means of the protective system, the English now cast it aside and, 
with characteristic hypocrisy, call on the rest of the world to do the 
same. The truth is that the principal beneficiaries of the English 

' protective tariff were not miners and manufacturers, as with us, but 
the landed proprietors and their tenants. Whoever studies the 
history of English tariff reform will find that the movement which 
finally overthrew the English protective system came from the 
manufacturing interest. The agricultural interest fought the 
reformers from the beginning, just as the main beneficiaries of our 
protective system resist with all their might every effort to deprive 
them of their special advantage. The English manufacturers so far 
excelled the rest of the worldat that time that no one could compete 
with them, and consequently they derived no benefit from protection; 
in the same way that the raisers of American wheat, cotton, and 
Indian corn derive no benefit from a duty on those staples, because 
no other.nation can compete with us in producing them. We raise 
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almost twice as much wheat, one-sixth more Indian corn, including 
our pork product, and four times as much cotton as we consume. 
It is particularly to be noticed that the interest which derived most 
benefit from protection in England was the interest which derives 
least benefit from it in the United States. The English manufac- 
turing interest largely outnumbered the agricultural interest, just 


as with us the agricultural largely outnumbers the manufacturing. 
Always and everywhere the beneficiaries of protection are a minority, 
the sufferers from it a majority, of the people. 

The commanding position held by England in the commercial 
world for the last century is due far less to her manufacturing 


supremacy than to her supremacy in the carrying trade.. From 
earliest times that nation which does the main part of the world’s 
carrying trade has been the wealthiest and one of the most powerful. 
From among the arbiters of mankind the ruler of the sea may never 


be left out. The United States, notwithstanding its doubled 


population and wealth, is, so far as concerns the estimation in 
which it is held by other nations, of less consequence than it was 
thirty years ago, when its carrying trade was surpassed only by that 
of England; when its ships, the fleetest and finest-modelled in the 
world, were to be seen in every port, and thousands of hardy and 
skilful native mariners could be had to man a naval armament, if 


necessary, on a month’s notice. Contrary to the usually accepted 
opinion, our increase in wealth, population, and commercial im- 
portance was greater, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, 
during the ten years between 1850 and 1860 than during any ten 
years before or since. 

England’s manufacturing supremacy was gained neither by cheap 
labor, nor by bounties, nor by protection from competition; though 
of the two latter methods of creating prosperity she made even fuller 
trial than ourselves. It had its rise, as has the prosperity of many 
other nations, in the folly and injustice of her neighbors. During 
the religious wars growing out of the Protestant Reformation, 
England became the refuge of multitudes of artisans and skilled 
workmen who had fled from their own homes all over Europe to | 
escape military conscription or religious intolerance. Flemish and 
Huguenot weavers and iron-workers came to her shore by thousands, 
giving substantia] impetus to those industries for which France and 
Flanders had long been famous. Spaniards and Italians given to 
trade found there employment for their capital, and safety from the 
Inquisition. The naturalization of this great number of skilful, 
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industrious, and enterprising aliens was one of the chiefest of 
England’s many good fortunes; a lasting monument, whatever her 
crimes and blunders, to the wisdom and intelligence of those. by 
whom her councils were then guided. Added to this was a vast 
store of iron and coal, without which English manufacturing 


supremacy could have had no existence. Lastly, there was the 
immense market afforded by her colonial system, among which, 
whether we like it or not, must be included her revolted colonies. 
The United States, notwithstanding hostile feeling and heavy 
imposts on her goods, has always been England’s best customer, as 


England has always been the best customer of the United States. 
If the materials of manufacture were untaxed, instead of the 
United States fearing competition from England, it is England that 
would fear competition from the United States. Indeed, some of 
the more far-seeing British economists have already perceived the 


possibility of such a contingency.* Our production of iron is now 
very nearly the same as that of England; our production of coal 
only a third less, and our production of steel a third more. The 
last census gives the value of our manufactured product for the 
year previous as fifty-three hundred millions of dollars, an amount 
more than equal to the valuation of our agricultural product for the 
same year, and equal to one-half the valuation of all the farming 
lands in the Union. If we can produce wheat and pork and 
petroleum cheaper than any other nation in the world, why may we 
not produce iron and coal and timber and wool cheaper also? Our 
natural advantages for the first are no greater than our natural 
advantages for the last; and the plea of high-priced labor is ineffec- 
tual, since the unaided wheat or petroleum producer pays for labor 
wages fully equal to the wages paid by the aided producer of iron 
and coal. 

A recent article calls attention to the magnitude and importance 
of the Spanish-American trade, putting the value of merchandise 
imported into Mexico and Central and South America at nearly five 
hundred millions of dollars yearly. Half of this assuredly comes 
from England, for whom there has been, since the beginning of 
Spanish-American independence, no part of her commerce more 
profitable than that with the South American States. This trade 
is naturally our own, and its promotion by alliances, reciprocity, and 


* The paper which follows gives proof of this assertion. The two articles 
us about the same time, but quite independently.—Eprror BELFoRD’s 
ONTHLY. 
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subsidies has long been advocated by the more intelligent statesmen 
of our Republic. But no amount of good feeling, mutual favors, 
or bounties will avail us anything, there or elsewhere, unless our 
goods can compete with those of Europe in both cheapness and 
excellence. How are American goods to find any market abroad 
from their cheapness so long as a tax is imposed upon the materials 
of which they are made, or from their excellence so long as 
manufacturers compete only for the home market, where, from the 
duty being highest on low-grade} goods, there is more profit upon 
manufactures of the second class than upon the first? 
ALFRED H. PETERs. 


BRITISH INTERESTS IN AMERICAN PROTECTION. 


THERE is an Irish tradition of a pig that was induced to go to 
Cork by making it believe that its owner wanted it to go to Dublin. 
Americans who adopt the reasoning processes of the hog are deter- 
mined supporters of the protective system, because they have been 
impressed with the idea that Englishmen want us to adopt a free- 
trade policy. It is doubtless true that many English manufacturers 
are short-sighted enough to wish that the United States would 
abandon its protective system. ‘They are thinking of the goods 
they might send to this country this month, or this year, if our 
duties were only lower. But there are plenty of Englishmen who 
have observed that we are already able to export some manufactured 
goods and sell them in England and in foreign markets that England 
has been in the habit of supplying, and who know that it is not our 
high wages but our high raw materials that prevent our exporting 
a great many more goods, and seriously affecting the English trade 
with Mexico, South America, China, Japan, and even Europe. 
They are far-sighted enough to see that England would lose in the 
United States and in all other parts of the world by a change in the 
American tariff that would promote our manufacturing interests by 
cheapening raw materials, and so enabling us to reduce selling 
prices till we could keep more English goods out of our market by 
competition than we now keep out by a tariff, and enable us to get 
into foreign markets that England has claimed as her own. Mr. 
William Rathbone, member of Parliament, said in an essay on 
** Protection and Communism,” published in 1882: 
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‘*It would be a great mistake to suppose that at the present time Eng- 
lishmen were very anxious for their own sakes to see America adopt free 
trade. There is, on the contrary, a great and growing feeling in this 
country that it is in the interest of England that the United States should 
still adhere to protection. As long as they do so it is thought England is 
safe from her only dangerous competitor in the markets of the world.” 

He then quotes Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who is sufficiently well 
known to Americans as a leader in English politics, end whose suc- 
cess, with Sir Charles Tupper and Sir Lionel Sackville West, in 
negotiating the fishery treaty stamps him as a man of eminent 
ability, as follows: 

‘¢ For myself,” said Mr. Chamberlain, at the last annual dinner of the 
Cobden Club, ‘‘ speaking only as an Englishman, I look forward with 
anxiety, not unmingled with alarm, to the time when our merchants and 
manufacturers will have to face the free and unrestricted competition of 
the great republic of the west, and when the enterprise of its citizens and 
the unparalleled resources of its soil will no longer be shackled and handi- 
capped by the artificial restrictions which have hitherto impeded the full 
development of its external commerce.” 


Lord Brassey, in his ‘‘ Lectures on the Labor Question,” said: 


‘* But it must also be remembered that, assuming the cost of labor in the 
United States to be 25 per cent in excess of the cost in this country, the 
addition to the value of the product does not exceed 5 or 6 per cent, and 
if the duties imposed in the United States on all raw materials should be re- 
pealed, and if, as we may reasonably anticipate, the cost of living should be 
materially lessened, the cost of production under those more favorable cir- 
cumstances would be so much reduced that the present advantages of the 
British manufacturer would cease, and there would no longer be a sufficient 
margin to cover the cost of exportation from this country to America.” 


Mr. Daniel Pidgeon, who has studied manufacturing in England 
and America with the advantage of a previous practical training, 
says in his interesting little book, ‘‘ Old World Questions and New 
World Answers:” 


‘¢ But sooner or later the day will come when American enterprise shall 
enter unshackled the markets of the world, and, plume ourselves as we may 
on the fact that in spite of hostile tariffs we send yearly twenty-five mil- 
lions of manufactured goods into the States, while they only return us 
three millions, that will be a black or a bright day for England as we our- 
selves shall make it. If when America adopts free trade we have not 
gained that ‘ greater personal intelligence in work’ which it is one of the 
objects of this book to show that she already possesses, then indeed it may 
be feared that the industrial supremacy of the Old World may pass into the 
hands of the New.” 
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In 1879 Mr. James Thornly came to this country as the repre- 
sentative of Zhe Textile Manufacturer of Manchester, to study the 
cotton industry of this country. Shortly before this we had in- 
creased our exports of cotton goods, and the English manufacturers 
were a little alarmed. Mr. Thornly came here to see whether cot- 
tons could be made here cheaper than in England. He found that 
the cost of labor here was a little less than it was in Manchester, 
and that, as the cotton was raised in this country, freights on the raw 
material were saved. But on the whole he assured the Manchester 
mill-owners that they need not be afraid of American competition. 
He said: 

‘* While, however, the American nation heaps duties upon the import of 
foreign machinery, thus increasing the price of mill construction, and in 
other ways by her tariff arrangements artificially raising the cost of pro- 
duction, American manufactures will continue too high in price to com- 
pete with England in all but exceptional cases.” 

So far was the agent of the British cotton manufacturers from 
wishing that the United States would adopt free. trade, that he 
recognized in the American tariff the handicap on American manu- 
facturers which prevented them from competing away from home 
with the manufacturers of Manchester. 

These are the opinions of English statesmen and business men. 
Prof. Cairnes, the ablest of all the later English economists, enter- 
tained the same view. In his ‘‘ Political Economy” he says: 

‘“* Accordingly, in the United States, as we have seen, coal, iron, lumber, 
and leather are all loaded with heavy import duties. But what is the con- 
sequence? Just this, that American manufacturers are thus deprived of 
the advantage they would naturally possess of obtaining their raw mate- 
rial cheap. They are placed at a disadvantage in relation to manufacturers 
in Europe precisely where under free trade their position would be 
strongest.” 

The benefit our tariff confers on foreign manufacturers is under- 
stood also in Germany. A late number of the Leipsic Monthly for 
Textile Industry—a trade publication, as its name indicates—says: 


‘“‘Tt is well known that Germany participates largely in the export of 
woollen goods to the United States, and it is now asked how far the aboli- 
tion of the American duty on wool will affect German woollen industries. 
The question may be answered by saying that the effect is not likely to be 
a favorable one, because it is thought that the American woollen industry, 
upon the removal of the import duty, will improve and progress in such 
measure as to curtail our woollen goods export to that country.” 


Frep. Perry Powers. 
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BEFORE A PORTRAIT. 


I sEE you through the vanished years, 
Encircled by a blended haze 

Of faded dreams, and time, and tears—- 
The mist of intervening days. 


The self-same smile is on your lips 
That erst I knew; the auburn hair, 
The interlacing finger-tips— 
Just as of old I see you there. 


Your eyes are turned away, they seem 
Half warm with hope and half downcast, 
As soft as eyes of those who dream 
Of things belonging to the Past. 


When through a century the earth 
Has onward rolled, and some new race 
Has in its turn known human birth, 
And looked upon your pictured face, 


What story will they tell, perchance, 

Of those dark eyes, that parted hair?— 
What time-created, vague romance 

Shall weave about your portrait there ? 


And will they tell of one who knew 
The secret of those smiling lips*— 

Of one who pressed his passion through 
Those interlacing finger-tips ? 


They shall not know you as you were— 
As I have known you—or, perchance, 

A shadow grim might fall and blur 
Some future dreamer’s sweet romance, 


Look from your canvas, lustrous eyes, 
Beneath that wealth of auburn hair; 
They shall not know what secret lies 
Between the sweet lips pictured there. 
CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 
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WHAT IS “LITERARY MERIT’’? 


THE older people grow, the more surely they learn that all good 
is comparative in value. The lesson in the widow’s mite is ever 
forcible and ever truer as our lives lengthen. Truth measures a 
gift by its apparent, external value: maturity learns that there is 
an intrinsic value not always seen. 

These thoughts came into my mind with renewed force, one day, 
as I was pondering upon the phrase “literary merit.” Persons 
whoare in the habit of contributing to magazines or newspapers are 
usually quite familiar with the little printed slips that accompany 
returned manuscript, and that gracefully tell you that your article 
was returned, not because it lacked literary merit, but for other 
and good reasons. It is a comforting thought to those who are 
beginners in literary work, especially if they have courage to send 
the article away again, and have it accepted by, perhaps, a better 
magazine than the one that rejected it. It sometimes happens so, 
and is a wholesome stimulus. 

But what constitutes ‘‘literary merit”? Each editor thinks he 
knows.. So does each literary critic. So do the people who will 
tell you that the poems or essays or books that live are possessed of 
it. There is a sort of agreed-upon standard, known in a vague way 
by literary people, and represented by our best periodicals. By all 
means keep this standard high, and keep yourselves up to the stand- 
ard; but at the same time, once in a while, let your mind dwell 
upon the, lesson contained in the parable of the widow’s mite. 

If poems or prose writings shad intelligence, and could think for 
themselves, there would be one infallible test for intrinsic value 
that they might append to themselves after they had stood the 
further test of time: ‘‘ Only remembered for what I have done.” 

For instance, several years ago a little poem appeared in one of 
our daily papers from a local author. I cannot think he was paid 
for it, nor can I think any other paper ever thought it worth copy- 
ing for its own columns. I well remember glancing it over with a 
little bit of contempt in my mind, and a good deal of indifference, - 
and feeling sure it was quite without ‘literary merit ” It was 
about the “baby boy,” a very hackneyed subject, you will all agree. 

Well, the other day my pride of judgment received a humiliating 
blow. A woman, good and true, in the humble ranks of life, had 
seen this poem. Her own baby boy was only a few weeks old, 
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and perhaps she had let creep into her heart the thought that he 
was something of a burden, with poverty and hard work pressing 
upon her each day. 

The little poem struck a higher, better chord than that, and the 
tune of her thoughts grew sweeter. She cut it out of the paper 
and tucked it into the sewing-machine drawer, and learned it, a 
line at a time, as she sat at work. Nor did it stop there: around 
amongst the neighbors it went, and brought many a blessing to the 
little babies in the poor, crowded houses. 

Question : ‘‘ Did the poem hawe literary merit?” Certainly : its 
simple phraseology, its humble truth, its honest purpose, spoke to 
the mind as well as the heart of these people as one of Browning’s 
sonnets could not have done. 

Again: There is a housekeeping paper published in one of our 
Western cities. ‘‘ Very ordinary,” I have been wont to pronounce it, 
and after a cursory, indifferent perusal I have sent away my numbers 
to a little housekeeper on a Virginia farm. She is a brave little 
woman, left, at the age of fourteen, by the death of her mother, to 
bring up the three younger children and do the housework. Very 
limited was her schooling, of course. For two years, now, she has 
had this housekeeping journal, and I have had her occasional letters. 
And how she has grown mentally! It must have been the “literary 
merit ” in that paper that I called ordinary, and could not waste my 
time upon. 

There is an apparent literary value and an intrinsic one, I feel 
bound to admit. 

There may be two ways of considering whether a poem or a book 
lives. If it is printed over and over again at the demand of the 
people, all the world knows it lives. But it sometimes happens that 
it is printed only once, is caught up by some heart, passed on and 
on in word or influence, and the good it does never dies. Is it not 
really “literary merit” that makes it live—the mode of its expres- 
sion as well as its inherent thought? I am asking; for at the very 
end of my remarks, with a full recognition of the value of high 
standards, with a just respect for editors, critics, and cultivated 
readers, but with an equally ardent appreciation of comparative 
value, I humbly confess that I do not know what ‘‘ literary merit ” 
really is. JUNIATA STAFFORD. 
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SENATOR EDMUNDS ON THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


THE Senate of the United States has more dignity and less intelligence 
than any organized body on earth. This dignity comes of tradition, which 
tells us that once upon atime, in the dim, half-forgotten past, the Senate 
was made up of able and eloquent men, who, representing sovereign States, 
were put forward and sustained by an honorable competition, in which 
eminent ability and eloquence were given command. It was the day when 
such men as Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, Wright, and others, about 
whose names cluster and shine the history of the great republic, gave 
character to the Chamber. 

The Senate cannot be altogether divested of this glory, but, dimmed as 
it is, it falls like the dying light of parting day, gradually fading out, until 
obscurity reigns where all was once so dazzlingly bright. It drops with 
deeper and deeper gloom on a collection of dignified nobodies, occupying 
chairs they cannot fill. 

Of course, this sweeping condemnation has its exceptions. Here and 
there, at wide intervals, men appear worthy their positions—Senators of 
patriotic impulses, force of character, and brilliant intellect and attain- 
ments; but they make a hopeless minority, and fail to lift the body they 
ornament to the old position of confidence and respect in the minds of the 
people. Such intellectual lights get fewer and fewer in number as time 
goes on, and are now regarded as Senatorial casualties or accidents. 

We have to thank the Republican organization for this deplorable result. 
The so-called Republican party is in no sense of the word political. Itisa 
combination of commercial interests, seeking to use tae government to fur- 
ther and satisfy their greed. This organization has no political principle 
whatever, and what it calls such is merely a policy looking to the support 
of privileged property; and it never yet originated a measure that did not 
sustain a class in its moneyed encroachments upon the masses. That it 
should be hid under cloaks of patriotic assertion and philanthropic avowal 
is in keeping with our poor human nature. Put in plain language of truth 
and soberness, every preamble to a theft is—‘‘ In the name of God, amen! 
Mr. President, let us rob somebody.” 

The greed of gain that underlies all this has degraded the Senate, until 
the main body is made up of corporation magnates or corporation attor- . 
neys. It is not alone the advantages gained for the privileged few by laws 
that encroach upon the rights of the many, for that would call for ability 
to sustain them; but it is the social eminence such place bestows. Wash- 
ington City has passed from a political centre, such as the fathers designed, 
to a great social resort, where mere wealth finds its greatest display. Time 
was when such wealth, at the capital, was without significance. That con- 
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dition is no longer with us. The visitor to Washington sees wide avenues, 
miles in length, made up of palaces, where the homes of Senators rival in 
elegance the homes of millionaires, and wealth and political power go hand 
in hand as rulers of the Republic. Gorgeous equipages, trimmed with ser- 
vants in livery and stolen coats of arms, sweep by, and wives of high 
officials are not to be distinguished from those of haughty mine-owners and 
manufacturers, made rich by unjust legislation. 

Small wonder, then, that chairs of the Senate chamber are sold at auc- 
tion to the highest bidders, often in open market, and mere wealth, that 
is never the product of intellect, gives character to that dignified body. 
If a poor corporation attorney is given a seat, that he may serve his 
masters, he makes haste to correct the deficiency, and on his five thousand 
a year grows ‘‘ mysteriously rich.” That term is no longer in vogue—the 
mystery has disappeared. One of the most eminent of these Solons was 
narrowly defeated for the Presidency on a knowledge of the processes 
through which his wealth was accumulated, when as presiding officer of 
the House it was discovered that ‘‘more property passed under the gavel of 
the Speaker than all the auctioneer hammers of the United States,” as the 
Hon. Gov. Stevenson, an eminent Republican of Ohio, tersely expressed it. 

These reflections are called to point by a late article in the Forum from 
the pen of the Hon. George F. Edmunds of Vermont. 

Senator Edmunds, known to the reporters’ gallery as ‘‘ St. Jerome” from 
a strange resemblance his head bears to a popular likeness of that martyr, 
is one of the acknowledged leaders of the Republican organization in the 
Senate. He is a typical product of the Green Mountains. Tall, angular, 
and austere, he moves and has his being apparently without other impulse 
than that born of.the brain and controlled by a high sense of duty. Many 
fear and all respect him; not that he ever did aught to justify one or the 
other, but because of his appearance and manner. Cold, keen, and in- 
tolerant, he impresses his associates as a man of fine intellect and vast 
stores of information, and beaming from a conscientious bearing. All this 
makes his very presence a rebuke to the commonalty about him. 

His communications to the periodical mentioned are a revelation and a 
revolution in one. The strange, almost startling, ignorance displayed not 
only of the commonest and most accepted axioms of economic science, but 
of the history of his own government, makes one doubt the genuineness of 
the signature. In this latest exhibit of false assertion, for example, he 
holds the Democratic party responsible for the late Civil War. He asserts 
without hesitation that first the Whig and then the Republican organiza- 
tion was the opponent of slavery. When one remembers that the Whig 
party had as its cherished leader Henry Clay of Kentucky, and that this 
organized claimant for property privilege had a large following at the 
South, and that while it mobbed abolitionists at Boston it hanged in the 
slave States, one wonders at the amazing audacity or ignorance of this 
Senate leader. As for the war, history accepts and puts it now to record 
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that its cause was born not only long before these parties were dreamed of, 
but before the War of the Revolution, when unrequited toil fastened on us, 
and had to take the course of all legalized wrong, that breeds violence as 
surely as foul vapors from pens and swamps, sucked up by the sun, breed 
a storm. Slavery had woven itself into our business relations as completely 
as a high tariff now, and the men demanding its abolition were denounced 
as disturbers of the peace, precisely as Senator Edmunds denounces the 
free-traders to-day. 

Senator Edmunds was not in the army during the war. Had he been there 
he would have learned several truths that he seems ignorant of. One of 
these is that we were fighting not to free the slaves, but to restore the 
Union; and the other, that he was not only touching elbows on either side 
with Democrats, but that the highest officers in command were of that 
political faith. The writer of this not only saw, for two years of that deadly 
conflict, our army busily engaged, when not actively retreating, in returning 
wretched negro fugitives to their masters, but was, himself, a life-long Demo- 
crat, ostracized by his fellow-soldiers because he advocated enrolling the 
same slaves in our ranks as defenders of the Union. Slavery fell to pieces 
of itself in the struggle, and for the Republican party of to-day to claim 
aught on that account is cool impudence or the densest ignorance ever 
known. 

Not content with this display, the Senator proceeds to indict the entire 
Democratic organization as guilty of crime. We are accustomed to this 
sort of thing from vociferous stump orators of wards and cross-roads, but 
we are not prepared for such utterances calmly written down and put to 
print bya professed statesman. It is the folly of both sides. A McKinley or 
a Reed will vex the fretted ceilings of the House with denunciation of the 
Democracy as a body of traitors and fools fatally bent on ruin to the | 
country—and the strident voice of the orator will scarcely cease to echo 
ere a Sam Randall will lift his unpleasant voice in a charge of folly and 
corruption of the entire mass of Republicans. This is silly. That the 
policy of a party may be mischievous if put into practice we can under- 
stand. We can go so far as to assert that the leaders are dishonest and 
insincere. But to charge that one half our population is made up of fools or 
knaves, while the other half is composed of wise, ‘patriotic citizens, is worthy 
an asylum for the feeble-minded. 

It is true that to the average American citizen politics has all the fasci- 
nation of gambling, the bigotry of religion, and, in the end, we are grieved 
to write, the pollution of the brothel. Each party is so eager to defeat the 
other that it is willing to wink at the vilest corruption used to secure its 
triumph at the polls. But it is certainly cool in a Senator of George F. 
Edmunds’s standing to get virtuously indignant over crime after supporting 
an Administration that began with the Black Friday, and went out on the 
San Domingo and the French army scandals. We may, standing by the 
tomb of the soldier, speak of this with bated breath; but it is dangerous 
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for a supporter of an Administration that sunk our government to a level 
of ignominy never reached by a government before to hurry to the front 
with charges of crime against its opponents. 

Our space will not permit following the Senator through his maze of his- 
torical falsification. Nor isit necessary. The most ignorant reader of his 
public essays can detect his errors. We might say the same of his eco- 
nomic blunders. But they are so extraordinary, considering the source, 
that we cannot forbear exposing one for an example. In his first effort at 
magazine writing, this Hon. George F. Edmunds, able statesman, made the 
startling assertion that the consumer did not pay the tax upon the article 
consumed. This assertion provoked laughter and ridicule throughout the 
land. The very schoolboys said, if the consumer does not pay the tax, 
neither does he pay the transportation, nor the profit, nor the original cost. 
What does he pay, O Edmunds, able statesman ? 

The noble Vermonter was not dismayed. He returns to the front, and 
not only repeats his absurd proposition, but seeks to prove it. His ‘‘ ar- 
gal” is amusing as the grave-diggers in ‘‘ Hamlet,” or as Jack Cade’s swift 
witness to the occupation of Cade’s father. ‘‘The bricks are there to 
testify, so deny it not.” He fetches up free coffee, look you. Congress 
put coffee on the free list, and immediately coffee advanced in price. Does 
this not prove that the importer had been paying the duty? cries the noble 
Solon. Well, scarcely. We had nearly two years since a corner in coffee, 
and under its operation the price of coffee augmented to nearly twice the 
old price. As we get the bulk of our coffee, as the Senator admits, from 
Brazil, not that it is the best or cheapest, but for our system of high tariff, 
that throws our carrying trade in the hands of English merchants, those 
same merchants, in conjunction with the Brazilian producers, are able to 
control our market. We are therefore subject to any extortion the com- 
bination imposes on us. The same tariff process that swept our com- 
merce from the high seas shuts us out from the markets of the world. Give 
us free trade, and our own ships, carrying out our products, will find every 
port the world over, as of old, and we will not be exposed to such abuses as 
this of coffee, which George F. Edmunds, able statesman, deplores without 
being able to comprehend. 

Senator Edmunds is well on in years. We earnestly hope that he may 
have many years yet of good health. As it is never too late to learn, we 
would suggest that before he again tries to write a political article he will 
send for David A. Wells, Professor Sumner, or the Parsee Merchant, and 
take a few lessons in political economy. He will be amazed to find how 
much he has to learn, and Vermont will be lost in wonder to find their 
living illustration of puritanical excellence a doctrinaire and a free-trader. 
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THE DEATH PENALTY. 


WE hang a murderer because we are in the habit of doing so. Again, we 
condemn him to death for that we do not know what else to do with him. 
Again, we sustain the death penalty from a feeling of vengeance. 

These are motives, not reasons, When we appeal to reason, there is a 
failure in sustaining the practice. Regarding all human endeavor as 


fallible, it is not wise to do that which cannot be undone. True, when we 
subject a criminal to a loss of freedom we take a part of his life which © 
cannot be restored; but if this has been done unjustly we can in a measure 


recompense the loss, This is not the case when the unfortunate is deprived 


of life. The law really does what the law condemns. It is claimed that 


to act otherwise is to traverse the moral sense of the community. This 
comes not from a sense of justice, but of vengeance. When a murder is 
committed, the act arouses a feeling of horror and wrath. If time were 
given and a delay made between the condemnation and the death by the 


executioner, this feeling would not only subside, but swing over to the 
other extreme. s it is, the custodians of the condemned find it difficult 
to keep out sickly sentimentalists with their gifts of flowers and tenders of 


sympathy. 
This moral sense that sustains the death penalty originates in great 


measure from theclergy. It is strange, but there is no class, and never has 


been any class, so vindictive and cruel as the followers of the forgiving 
Saviour. We have of record not only the religious wars, the most horrible 
of all human conflicts, lit up along the past by fires that consumed the 
helpless, but the story of the Inquisition. Our pious friends of the pulpit 
abandon the Gospel and fall back upon the theology of the Jews. To be 


consistent they should preach the full Mosaic doctrine of an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth. Probably they would but that Christian civiliza- 


tion has given us a higher sense of justice and a keener appreciation of our 
Father in heaven as taught us by the Saviour. 

Slowly, but steadily, we have been influenced by our common-sense and 
better feeling to a departure from the o!d barbaric treatment of the con- 
demned. Time was, and the practice yet remains in some of our newer 
localities, when it was thought necessary to give full effect to a hanging 
' that it should be public. The judge in condemning the man to death 
solemnly fixed the day and hour, and the public was invited to witness the 
brutal spectacle. The public was not slow to respond. We learned, after 
a time, that instead of an awful warning it was regarded very much as a 
crowd looks on a bull fight, when a wretched animal is slowly tortured to 
death. The enjoyment of the show stimulated to some extent by the danger 
attending the spectacle to the cruel performers. The crowd about the 
gallows jeered, laughed, sang, and generally got drunk. The criminal, if 
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he went to his death with any composure, was regarded as a hero. 
Murders have been committed in the very presence of the awful example. 
The clergy helped on this sort of perversion of a warning by accompany- 
ing the wretch to the scaffold with hymns and prayers and assurances of 
divine forgiveness. The absurdity of this seemed to strike no one. The 
victim of the awful crime had been cut off in his or her sins, with every 


prospect of eternal punishment, while the criminal was swung into heaven. 


This seems shocking, but is it not fact? To be logical and consistent we 
must regard the murderer fully forgiven, looking from heaven down upon 
his victim suffering eternal torture for having passed to judgment without 
repentance. 


We have laughed at the Frenchman condemned to death for the murder 
of his parents, who, when asked by the judge if he had anything to say be- 
fore sentence, responded that he hoped the court would have mercy on a 
poor orphan. We do not laugh, however, at the good parson who hurries 
forward to assist the assassin to a reward denied his victim. 


The good people of New York have advanced yet another step. Choking 


a man to death with a rope has been justly regarded as a clumsy, barbarous 
practice, and the late legislature substituted death by electricity. This 
enactment goes into effect next January. It robs the penalty of much that 
is objectionable, and adds greatly to its terror. The mode prescribed by 
the law which gives to the judge the power to sentence, but leaves to the 


sheriff the precise moment when the execution shall take place, throws a 


dreadful mystery about the killing that will strike the common criminal 


with horror. 
This law is to be approved, not on the ordinary ground used by super- 
sensitive people, that it lessens the punishment, but that in fact it adds to 


it. We are not disturbed, however, by the pains and penalties attending 
the death penalty. When a criminal is to be disposed of for having mur- 


dered us, we will be quite indifferent as to the measure of his suffering, 
very much as he was as to ours when killing us. In this we sympathize 
with the member of the French Corps-Législatif, who, when the abolition 
of the death penalty was being discussed, said: ‘* Messieurs, I am in favor 


of this measure, but I want the assassins to begin.” 
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CITY GOVERNMENT. 


For a pretentiously practical race, the Americans of the United States 
have more follies to answer for than any:people on earth. If any one 
doubt this, let him turn to the unhappy condition of our so-called city gov- 
ernment. A town or city corporation is a body created by the State gov- 
ernment to look after and care for the streets and alleys of its territory. 
To plan, open, grade, drain, light, and keep in order all such make the 
duty and limit the power of the incorporation. All that is necessary to 
insure the comfort of a community because of its being crowded in a lim- 
ited space is under control of such association. When this is carefully an- 
alyzed it is found to be exceedingly circumscribed, and the rules and 
regulations, commonly called ordinances, could be put in a primer of ten 
pages. Like every other corporation it belongs exclusively to the stock- 
holders. These are the property-owners, and the proprietors alone are re- 
sponsible, and they alone have the right of assessment and disbursement 
of money paid by themselves for the betterment of their property. The 
man who sleeps on the steps of a bank could as well claim a seat at the 
board of directors, or the passenger on a train demand a voice in the man- 
agement of the railroad company, as the non-property-holder of a town 
corporation assert the right to assess and vote away other people’s money. 

This is what-we are taught by common-sense. Yet what is the fact? 
The non-property-holder is recognized not only as a governing element, but 
the only one. Between the men who have stolen their way into wealth 
and the men who seek to follow, aided by a corrupt political system, the 
honest property-owners of a town or city are in a minority, and have no 
control of funds taken from their own property. On the corporation we 
have built a government, and we who fought out a terrible war, that 
buried a million of men and nearly bankrupted our treasury at Washing- 
ton, in the denial of sovereignty to a State, grant such sovereignty without 
limit to a town corporation. This is called home rule. It could as well be 
entitled the government of heaven. 

The origin of this wretched system is readily traced. We copied the 
town, or, as it is miscalled, the city, from the towns of Europe. We forgot, 
if we ever knew, the differences of condition between the two. The towns 
of Europe make the governments of Europe. In a more barbarous age 
than the present, trade, imperilled by lawless plunderers, found security in 
association, that built. up the town. Where the king, emperor, or other 
potentate was with his army, there the merchants congregated, and built 
up the town, and in time built up the governments of the countries they 
dominated. The free towns of Europe held at last the sovereignty from 
which there was no appeal. 

This, however, is not the history nor the condition of our municipal cor- 
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porations. They are the creations, and ought to be the creatures, of the 
State, that brought them into existence. A town is incorporated by the 
government precisely as any other corporation is by law, and it is a mons- 
trous perversion of purpose to clothe the body with powers that rival those 
of the State. One can see at a glance that if these municipal corporations 
were treated as those called into existence for a business purpose, the 
sources of corruption would be dried up; and the stockholders of a town, 
by which, of course, we mean the property-owners, would from self-interest 
see that the money collected was honestly expended, and the official agents 
would find themselves on the same basjs that governs other business. 

The, tendency of the American people to the correction of a false system, 
by holding the agent responsible, is like casting a boulder in a rut when 
the entire highway requires mending. The system under which we live 
makes the boss and the boodler possible—and such possibility means 
growth of evil. 

Retaining the vicious system, we have tried to remedy its necessary © 
evil by putting unusual power in the hands of the principal official agent, 
the mayor for example, and holding him responsible for the result. 

It is impossible to have such purposed remedy a success. As well make 
a board of directors from convicts, and then inform the president that he 
shall be held to account for all frauds and thefts. So long as councils re- 
main made up of non-property-holders, so long will corruption continue. 
New York City is no worse than other great commercial centres. Indeed, 
come to think of it, our great town is rather better, for it has had the pluck 
and energy to send a majority of its aldermen to the penitentiary—or to 
Canada. 

For New York a reform was inaugurated such as we referred to above. A 
good man was to be elected mayor, and be given powers almost despotic. 
The reform has had the fairest trial. The selection of Mayor Hewitt indi- 
cated that Providence had come to the aid of a long-suffering community. 
No man could have been elected more admirably fitted for the reform’s 
interest. Clear-brained, pure, and independent, he is possessed of the 
highest courage. He traverses the French axiom that says that a good 
stomach and a bad heart are necessary to success; for Mayor Hewitt has a 
bad stomach and a good heart, which, being difficult to harmonize, make 
him at times appear inconsistent and rather disagreeable. But all the 
qualities of a great ruler are there, and these qualities have been exercised 
to their fullest extent. Yet how little is there to show of improvement! 

The one obstacle to all reform in municipal corporations as now consti- 
tuted is in the way such bodies are affected and controlled by the politics 
of State and GeneralGovernment. There is no logical connection between 
the politics of the country and the government of a town corporation. 
There is certainly no honest tie holding them together, and yet they are one 
and inseparable. Why acare of streets and alleys should be in dispute 
between Republicans and Democrats confounds the understanding of a 
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common man. We probably could not promise ourselves a better result, sd 
long as manhood suffrage exists independent of a property qualification, 
were the voting cut loose from politics, for it is not likely that the masses 
would show better judgment and greater care after such change than be- 
fore. There is _no office known to the American people that is not reserved 
as a reward for political services. The fitness of the official for the place 
he is to occupy is never considered. It is his following in the political 
field, his influence at the polls, and his power to pull wires and make suc- 
cessful combinations. If the business of the country were subject to such 
abuse, the country would be bankrupted in ninety days. As it is, our town 
corporations are rapidly approaching that condition. 

The corruptions of our mercantile centres are poisoning the entire land. 
The cesspools of the towns are overflowing and spreading malaria in all 
directions. Here is one example. The purchase by money of seats in the 
House of Representatives began in our towns. For a little while this 
practice was limited to the corporation lines. Now it has spread to the 
rural districts. When lately at Washington we encountered an ex-member 
from a country constituency. On being asked why he was not yet in Con- 
gress, he responded that he could not afford it. The cost of a nomination 
and a canvass had grown from three hundred, his first assessment through 
three terms, to five thousand dollars. This fact brought out in a group of 
Congressmen was assented to as an ordinary occurrence. It is not every 
man possessed of the means who can purchase a seat, but no one is nomi- 
nated without being forced to pay for the supposed honor to an extent that 
calls for the first year’s official income. 

To one who has experienced the freedom and comfort of towns in Europe, 
the miserable condition to which Americans are subjected in like places at 
home is simply amazing. Yet those foreign cities are under despotisms. 
The fact is that we have more law and less order than any community, 
savage or civilized, on earth. There is more peril and less comfort on the 
streets of New York than at Cairo or Constantinople. It is not that thieves 
and bunco people ply their work unmolested, but the temper and manner 
of the population indicate aggression. One is as liable to be run down by 
vehicles in the crowded part of London or Paris, but at those places such 
accident is an accident, and yet the driver is punished for carelessness; 
with us, on the contrary, the manner and face of the men on wheels indi- 
eate fiendish design, and delight in the terror they create. This is but one 
instance out of many illustrating the lawless condition of our crowded 
centres of trade. 

It has been said that the reform we suggest of putting the property of a 
town entirely under control of the property-holders is not possible; that no 
man will consent to the deprivation of suffrage in himself. This is true; 
but as it is not necessary to ask the man, the possibility of it need not be 
discussed. The legislature of a State has the power to annihilate this 
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absurdity, and the legislature is made up ” rural representatives no wise 
prejudiced in favor of the towns. 

When the reform is once inaugurated it guews in popularity. The best 
governed city on our continent is Washington. That consists of three 
commissions—two appointed from civil life by the President and Senate; 
the third, an engineer of the army, assigned to this duty by the War 
Department. The origin of this government by commission was singu- 
lar. When the territorial government of the District came to an abrupt 
end through the grotesque corruption of its territorial legislature made 
up mainly of ward boodlers, mostly black, Congress, then approaching 
the end of its term, had no time to elaborate a form of government. It 
hastily enacted that all the powers of the late territorial government 
should be lodged in a commission such as we have described. It was 
meant to be temporary and hold its power until Congress was convened 
again and had time to prepare a law. During the recess, however, the 
residents of the District became more than satisfied with their condition 
under the commission. Its popularity in the minds of those most interested 
is so strong that all attempts at a change have been cried down, and that 
which was meant as a makeshift has come to be a permanency. It is, in 
fact, the best government that can be devised for a municipality. The 
apparent unlimited power of such commission is held under control and 
safely regulated by a sense of responsibility and a regard for reputation 
and character in the officials. These, after all, are the only sure, safe, and 
solid foundations for trusts. There have been no checks devised, no 
prosecutions provided for, no punishment enacted of sufficient force to 
hold men honest so long as the responsibility remains uncertain and can be 
shifted from one to another, or isso diffused over a body as to leave the in- 
dividual free. 

Manhood suffrage, that was devised to give a full, free, and forcible 
expression to the sovereign will in the enactment of laws, has been so 
abused that instead of a blessing it has come to be a burden—not to say a 
curse. We can readily recognize the logic of the rule that makes represen- 
tation accompany taxation and, of course, the enactment of all laws. 
But why this should be extended to the agency through which the laws are 
enforced, or to the judiciary by which they are construed, has no reason 
one can comprehend. As for an elective judiciary, we might as well elect 
the jurors, and subject suitors to the chance of facing a panel made up of 
political opponents, as to fetch the feelings and motives of a dirty political 
arena to bear on justice through the judge. It is as bad when the 
suffrages of non-property-holders control municipal corporations, and the 
day is here when the election of an alderman is the nomination of a convict, 
and if he escape graduating in the penitentiary his luck sustains him better 
than his conscience. 

To the more thoughtful and patriotic the condition of our towns as to 
governmental control is a serious matter of grave moment. How we are to 
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end, and what will be the result to the whole country if reform, based 
ou common-sense, is not enforced in this direction, make a question we may 
well ponder upon. 


TNTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Two notable conventions assembled in Washington City at the same 
time. One of these was that of the women from all parts of the civilized 
world, claiming an extension of suffrage. The other consisted of the 
Authors’ League, asking for an international copyright. 

The capital of our country is more firmly built than were the walls of 
Jericho, which fell before the blowing of rams’ horns; for the bronze doors 
of the Capitol did not tumble from their hinges—were not even shaken by 
the wind-blasts of either convention. 

The cause of these factions is to be found in the fact that Congress is 
purely a political body, and both conventions were not only without polit- 
ical power, but were bereft of a constituency. When the women of the 
United States—indeed of any part of the civilized world—ask in any re- 
spectable number for the suffrage, it will be granted. It would be strange, 
for example, to hear Englishmen shouting themselves hoarse for Her 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, and denying to their wives and daughters the 
smallest power of what makes Queen Victoria a woman to be shouted over. 
But the women ask for no such privilege. On the contrary, they protest 
and repudiate the supposed honor. 

The same trouble attends the Authors’ League. They are without a con- 
stituency. The authors want in an international copyright what the people 
are not only ignorant of, but would set their multitudinous countenance 
against were they enlightened. This will strike the said authors with some 
amazement and no little disgust, that will probably find expression in words 
more profane than polite. There is probably no class in any community so 
ignorant of the people it writes for and about as that made up of authers. 
Students of books, their lives have been passed in libraries, where each 
boasts, in the language of Southey, 

‘*« My days among the dead are past; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er the casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old.” 


They are indeed among the dead. Confused murmurs from the busy — 
world steal in through crevices, and all the student sees of actual life is 
through dim windows. Most all books are made from books, and the truth is 
never learned that the influence and fame of the kings thus entombed 
were made through actual contact with men, and what they left, for dust 
to gather on, are as dead, so far as the moving world is concerned, as the 
mouldering bones of the authors. The laboring men, the merchants and 
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mechanics, the politicians and statesmen, all indeed who go to make up 
our busy life, are as far removed from these students of the past and 
authors of books built on books as if they belonged to another planet. 

The work done by such is extremely limited. We have at least sixty 
millions of population. Of this sixty millions, it is a liberal estimate to 
say that not over three millions read books. The millions that handle news- 
papers are not counted, of course. The newspaper is the immediate photog- 
raphy of events, and is no more to the intellectual processes than the events 
themselves. The subscribers to the daily press do not look at events for 
the purpose of studying human nature or to get up reforms affecting hu- 
manity. Nor do books to any great extent, if looked at from this point. Be 
the same more or less, it is very slight. The writer of this once stumped 
the State of Ohio with the late Chief Justice Chase. Speaking of the effect 
of books on men, we agreed to note the sort of books we found in our 
campaigning. We were in almost every county in the State. We had not 
pursued our investigations far, when we discovered that instead of there 
being different sorts of works there were no books at all. Between the 
lake and river, outside the towns, there was not a house we entered that 
had a book, unless it was the Bible, or a volume of public documents such 
as designing Members of Congress imposed on their confiding constituents. 

And yet, with these facts in existence, the man who puts himself between 
two covers and enjoys a sale of a thousand copies immediately swells in 
his conceit to a public character, much regarded by his fellow-men. Of 
course he is unknown to Congress as completely as Congress is unknown to 
him. No Member ever reads a book. He would not be a Member if he 
did; and all such creators of books are designated in the Senate Chamber 
or the House as ‘‘ them literary fellers.” 

Congress, as a political body, is moved by votes and by the money used to 
procure votes. Our authors have very few of the first and little of the 
second. Where the one or the other can be brought to bear, Congress will 
not only listen, but act—and not before. 

When our friends appeared at Washington and began with a performance 
through which to pay expenses, they were regarded by Congressmen pretty 
much as a negro-minstrel show, and but for the admirable humor of 
James Whitcomb Riley, would have been voted something of a swindle and 
a good deal of a bore. 

When these same authors appeared solemnly before a committee of 
Members and made arguments in behalf of their measure on its merits, 
weariness and disgust were scarcely concealed. There is nothing so op- 
pressive to a Member of Congress as to attack and attempt to hold him 
upon the naked merits of anything outside the political arena in which he 
moves and has his being. He is a badly paid and overworked functionary. 
So far as his legitimate duties are concerned, they mean to meet, pass the 
appropriation bills, and adjourn. Outside these, however, lie the labors 
of Hercules. He is the agent of his district or State. He is called upon 
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to procure offices, secure pensions, look after land claims, furnish seed, 
and a hundred other services in regard to which his mail comes in 
daily measured by a hand bushel-basket; and these are supplemented 
by appeals in person from individuals and delegations that come 
to the capital to button-hole the Member. The poor Solon rises at 
daylight to work off all that he can of his mail before breakfast. After a 
hasty bolting of tough beefsteak and tender fish, weak coffee and strong 
butter, he hurries to the cars that he may get through as many depart- 
ments as possible before Congress assembles at noon under the prayer of 
the Lord’s stump orator, called a chaplain, who calls upon the Lord to give 
especial attention to the President, the Supreme Court, and above all to 
Congress. The good man is admonished by the slim attendance, that if 
the Lord cares as little for his invocation as the Senate or House, there is 
very little left him but his salary. The last words of the brief supplica- 
tion have scarcely ceased before the M. C. makes a dive at his correspond- 
ence, which a page has piled upon his desk. At this he works through all 
the hours, interrupted by voting or cards from lobbyists, who hang about the 
doors all day like bees about the holes of a hive. After the adjournment 
he hurries off to dinner, and after dinner is at work till night in hunting up 
other Members to assist in his office-seeking—or Cabinet officers for the 
same purpose. 

Think of such a life and the man engaged in it being called on to con- 
sider cases of abstract justice; in other words, to hear an earnest advocate 
of a moral right lying outside the Solon’s immediate business. Such advo- 
cate is regarded justly as a crank anda bore. To avoid him the Member 
dives down alleys and hides in the cloak-room or the barber-shop, or less 
savory localities, and blasphemes. It is not pleasant to think of our gentle 
Howells and sturdy Higginson being held in such consideration, yet it is a 
fact. Lowell alone escaped because of his having once been our Minister 
to England, and had therefore a political standing. Even this accom- 
plished gentleman did not escape altogether. He was regarded generally 
as a Mugwump who was rigging up a little game of some sort to get 
office again from a Democratic Administration. 

We must not be understood as giving the cold shoulder to what these 
gifted sons of the pen are so earnest in denouncing. We are only striving 
to show the utter hopelessness of their attempt to get a remedy from Con- 
gress. Herbert Spencer has put to record in a few incisive sentences all 
there is to be said on this subject. We quote from his ‘Social Statics,” 
as published by Appleton & Co., page 155: 


“It is tolerably self-evident that no violation of the law of equal freedom is 
committed in the acquisition of knowledge—that knowledge, at least, which 
is open to all. A man may read, hear, and observe, to as great an extent as 
he pleases, without in the least diminishing the liberty of others to do the like 
—in fact, without affecting the condition of others in any way. It is clear, 
too, that the knowledge thus obtained may be digested, reorganized, or com- 
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bined afresh, and new knowledge educed from it by its possessor, without the 
rights of his fellows being thereby trespassed upon. And it is further mani- 
fest, that the moral law permits a man who has by his intellectual laber ob- 
tained such new knowledge, to keep it for his own exclusive use, or claim it 
as his private property. He who does this, in no degree exceeds the pre- 
scribed limits of individual freedom. He abridges no one’s liberty of action. 
Every other person retains as much scope for thought and deed as before. 
And each is free to acquire the same facts—to elaborate from them, if he can, 
the same new ideas—and in a similar manner employ those new ideas for his 
private advantage. Seeing, therefore, that a man may claim the exclusive 
use of his original ideas without overstepping the boundaries of equal free- 
dom, it follows that he has a right so to claim them; or, in other words, such 
ideas are his property. . . . That a man’s right to the produce of his brain is 
equally valid with his right to the produce of his hands, is a fact which has 
yet obtained but a very imperfect recognition. It is true that we have patent 
laws, a law of copyright, and acts for the registration of designs; but these, or 
at any rate two of them, have been enacted not so much in obedience to the 
dictates of justice, as in deference to the suggestions of trade policy. ‘A 
patent is not a thing which can be claimed as a right,’ we are told by legal 
authorities, but is intended to ‘act as a stimulus to industry and talent.’ It is 
not because the piracy of patterns would be wrong that legislators forbid it, 
but because they wish to afford ‘encouragement to manufactures.’ Similar 
also are the current opinions. Measures of this nature are commonly con- 
sidered by the public as giving to inventors a certain ‘ privilege,’ a ‘ reward,’ 
a sort of modified ‘monopoly.’ It is qn the ground of commercial states- 
manship that they are approved; and not as being necessary for the adminis- 
tration of justice. 

“The prevalence of such a belief is by no means creditable to the national 
conscience, and indicates a sad bluntness of moral feeling. To think that the 
profits which a speculator makes by a rise in the share-market should be 
recognized as legally and equitably his property, and yet that some new com- 
bination of ideas, which it may have cost an ingenious man years of applica- 
tion to complete, cannot be ‘ claimed as a right’ by that man! To think that 
a sinecurist should be held to have a ‘ vested interest’ in his office, ‘and a just 
title to compensation if it is abolished, and yet that an invention over which 
no end of mental toil has been spent, and on which the poor mechanic has 
-laid out perhaps his last sixpence—an invention which he has completed en- 
tirely by his own labor and with his own materials—has wrought, as it were, 
out of the very substance of his own mind—should not be acknowledged as 
his property! . . . Let a shop-boy take from his master’s till a visible, tangi- 
ble, ponderable sovereign, and all can see that the rights of ownership have 
been violated. Yet those who exclaim with such{indignant virtue against theft, 
will purchase a pirated edition of a book, without any qualms of conscience concern- 
ing the receipt of stolen goods. Dishonesty, when shown in house-breaking or 
sheep-stealing, is held up to eternal infamy, and those convicted of it are for- 
ever excluded from society; but the manufacturer who steals his foreman’s 
improved plan for the spinning of cotton, or the building of steam-engines, 
continues to be held in high respect. The law 1s active enough in apprehend- 
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ing the urchin who may have deprived some comfortable citizen of his pocket- 
handkerchief, and will deal with the young scapegrace at the public expense; 


but there is no redress for the poverty-stricken schemer who is robbed by 


some wealthy scamp of that which formed the sole hope of his life. Strong 
illustrations these of the fact, that the moral sense, when unguided by syste- 
matic deduction, fails to find its way through the labyrinth of confused 
opinion, to a correct code of duty.” 


Now, as there are Senators, Members, and Delegates in Congress to the 


number of four hundred and eight, and only thirteen who know who 
Herbert Spencer is—and only five who have read anything from his pen— 
one can clearly see not only the little influence the ablest thinker of the 
century has upon our law-making body, but how wide apart are the literary 
guild and Congress. 

If, however, the widest information could be diffused, we are doubtful if 
the effect would amount to much. For the last quarter of a century the 
public conscience has been dulled and all business debauched by a policy 
that makes politics mere trickery, and business a system of theft. When 
the government entered the field of private enterprise and sought to build 
a privileged class on taxation, it was guilty of a fraud that has poisoned the 
people, and we have in a great measure destroyed all honest dealing. The 
book-publishers, for example, suffer no shame in acknowledging that their 


business is theft, and their great accumulations mere plunder; for they have 


given and are giving the people cheap books. This is enough for the 
Congressmen, and the bill agreed on leaves the stealing intact. That is, it 
shifts denial of international copyright from the government to the pub- 
lishers. If the foreign author will within a certain time after producing 
his book in a foreign country secure an American publisher, have the 
same printed on American paper by American printers, he may possess 
the poor privilege of calling his own property his own. 

Of course this will be followed by a pool or trust among our publishers, 
and the international copyright will be a statute to benefit the thieving 
publishers. What heretofore has been mere neglect will thereafter have 
the sanction of law. All new books by untried authors will be at the mer- 
ey of the publishers, and open to plunder by the typographical union and 
the paper trust. The advocates of this measure claim that this bill passed 
to a law will be a recognition of the right. We can see nothing of the sort 
in the impudent and iniquitous measure. It simply sanctions by law all 
that has been sanctified by time, and lifts the thieves into recognition as 
respectable men. 


The assurance of a claim from publishers who are already protected by a 
high tariff on foreign books—a tax on knowledge—fairly stuns one. 


While the poor authors of the League are humbly beseeching a legal rec- 
ognition of their rights, and brain-thieves are fighting them, it is a singu- 
lar fact that we have through the highest sort of law all the protection to 
this sort of property that can be asked for. Some years since a thoughtful 
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lawyer of Washington, known as Lewis Abrams, cousin of Farjeon, called 
the attention of the latter to the fact that a book had its commercial 


as well as its literary or scientific side, and considered that the work was en- 
titled to a trade-mark the same as any other merchandise is. Between the 
United States and all European governments this trade-mark, with all its 
privileges, is recognized ; and to deny it to a book is to nulify the practice 
and principle upon which the trade-mark is based. This view of the sub- 
ject has received the sanction of the ablest lawyers of the country. The late 


Jeremiah S. Black pronounced it a solution to the trouble that so far has 
oppressed the literature of our land. 

It only remains for the publishers of England to treat their products as 
all other products of the market are treated, to settle at once and forever 
the vexed question of international copyright. 


ABOUT WOOL AGAIN. 


Since our latest issue the test question of free wool has been put to the 
issue of a vote in the House, and found the Democracy stanch and true. 
With the exception of three votes the entire force of our party stood firm, 
and made a record of intelligence and courage which gives heart to the 


great cause now being fought out in behalf of the Constitution and the best 


interests of the country. 

The high-tariffites seized on this question of free wool as the only one 
that touched the farmers; and as the contest is to be settled by the votes 
of that controlling class, they determined that wool should be the great 
point of attack. They considered it the key to the situation, and our party 
-firmly accepted the issue. It was the one little ewe lamb, and it called for 
the highest courage on the part of our leaders. 

The world may never know, and the Democracy never recognize, the 
services of our gallant leaders to both, in lifting our politics from the low 
arena of a personal following and vile abuse in a contest for office to the 
higher plane of principle. Such action forms a new era in the history of 
our country. Had the President obeyed the practices and followed the 
instincts of the ordinary politician, he would have deferred this question 


of revenue reform until after he had secured his re-election, which appeared 


so inevitable that his old opponent, James G. Blaine, the shrewdest 
politician in the field, declined a contest. President Cleveland is not of 
that sort. Possessed of a fine intelligence made available by vast stores 
of information, he adds the highest courage, and like a true statesman saw 
fit to lead at a hazard, when he might have quietly followed, politician- 
like, to a success. 

In this noble effort in behalf of the party and country he has been, and 


is being, nobly sustained by such men as John G. Carlisle, Frank Hurd, 
Don M. Dickinson, William Scott, Frank Jones of New Hampshire, William 
C. Whitney, Mills, Breckenridge, Professor Sumner, our ‘‘ Parsee Mer- 
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chant” Moore, Henry George, and a host of others no less gifted and 
courageous. The fight goes on to a finish; and let the result be what it 
may at the polls, a great good has been obtained, a great work accom- 
plished, in purifying the political atmosphere, and lifting the people from 
the low level that for twenty odd years obtained in the field of partisan 
strife. 

That the hearts of Messrs. Foran and Wilkins, of Ohio, should fail them, 
and in the great test vote they be found in the ranks of our enemy, is to be 
deplored. They are both leaders of admirable qualities, honest, able, and 
true, but they seem to lack that confidence in the intelligence of the masses 
that leads so many good men astray. 

These gentlemen know that Ohio has ceased to be a leading State in the 
production of wool, not from foreign competition, for it never suffered from 
that, but from a home competition from which a tariff could not protect. 
The ranch wool of the far West could be carried to our great commercial 
centres for less than the wool of Ohio. It was a contest of land valued at 
from twenty-five to a hundred dollars an acre against land valued at one 
dollar and twenty-five cents an acre; a contest of four months of winter 
feeding against a pasturage of all the year round; a contest of a home tariff 
made by railroad combinations, that discriminated against Ohio by carry- 
ing wool from the most distant reaches of the far West to the Atlantic 
seaboard for less than the same article from Ohio to New York. 

In this connection we have an article from Mr. A. G. Groh of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, that is of interest. Mr. Groh says: 


Satisfied that they cannot mislead our agriculturists with the nonsense 
that a tariff indirectly benefits the farmer, the guardians of ‘‘ infant in- 
dustries” have grasped the last plank of a fast sinking ship—the wool in- 
dustry. They say, ‘‘Our farmers must be protected.” ‘‘ Without a tariff 
the wool interest must perish,” etc. 

To show the fallacy of such baseless assertions I respectfully submit part 
of an official report of Gov. Francis E. Warren for Wyoming to the Secretary 
of the Interior for the year 1885. Mr. Warren is himself interested in 
50,000 sheep in Wyoming, and the following is approvingly quoted as that 
of ‘‘a gentleman who has spent many years in the business :” 


: FIRST YEAR 
Cost of improving ranch........ $500.00 
Cost To picked white yearlings and 2-year-old Mexican ewes, 

Cost of hay that may be 100.00 
PAY OF At Por MOND. 300.00 
Cost of shearing 1350 head (original 1500-150 lost) and 80 bucks, 
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STATE OF ACCOUNT AT END OF FIRST YEAR. 


Value of 1850 two-year-old ewes, at $2.25 each...........4. seeeees $3087.50 
Value of clip from 1550 Mexicans (8 lbs. per head), at 15 cents..... 607.50 
Value of clip from 30 bucks (15 Ibs. per head), at 15 cents......... 67.60 
Value of 85 per cent increase (1275, at $1.25)......... we 1593.75 

Deduct cost and expenses.......... 4577.80 

Profit end of first year........... $1678.55 


It will be seen that this is a profit of nearly 37 per cent on the invest- 
ment; but as the money is not all used until near the end of the year, the 
profit is over 40 per cent. 

The expenses for improvements do not increase in the same ratio as that 
of.flocks. Taking 1500 as a base, if the increase of herds be in the ratio of 
2, 4, 6, 8, etc., the increase of expenses will be nearly as 2, 8, 4, 5, ete. 
Excepting six cents a head for shearing, the cost of labor for 3000 sheep is 
no greater than for 1500. 

It is evident that as the breeding goes on with merino bucks, the grade 
will be raised. This will increase the quantity and quality, and conse- 
quently enhance the price per pound and the number of pounds of each 
clip. 

The report winds up as follows : 


‘‘The above table is computed from a start in Mexican ewes, as in early 
days we had to depend largely on New Mexico for our supply of ewes for 
breeding; but at the present time there are plenty of first-class, high-graded 
Mexican ewes that can be purchased for about $3 per head, that will shear 
five to six and a half pounds of wool (in the dirt), worth 18 to 25 cents per 
. which will pay a larger percentage than an exhibit based upon 

exican sheep. 

‘Tt can readily be seen that the third and fourth years, and each suc- 
cessive year, will grow more profitable as the young graded sheep mature, 
and the flocks increase in size. The larger the flock or number of" flocks 
under one management the less the expense per head for taking care of 
sheep. Two thousand to three thousand will as well range in one band 
with one herder as fifteen hundred will. 

Again, when a large number is under one management the flocks can be 
so selected that each size and sex can run together, the hardier taking the 
outside and most exposed ranges, and the weaker can be kept together on 
Tichest ranges.” 


It becomes a little tiresome to listen to the threadbare assertions that 
wool cannot be produced in the United States without a tariff, after 
analyzing an official report as the above. The cost of labor in sheep-rais- 
ing is but a trifle as compared with the value of the investment. 

Of the 900,000 sheep in Wyoming, it is doubtful whether there are more 
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than 75 owners; and the number of laborers employed is not much over 
800. The additional help needed during the lambing season is usually 
taken from the cattle and horse ranches, where it can be readily spared 
without extra expense. 

It may be unprofitable to raise sheep in close proximity to New York 
City, for the same reason that it would not pay to produce bananas in 
Minnesota, or cranberries in Mexico; but in the great West, where is a 
broad expanse of excellent grazing land, unfit for anything else; where 
sheep find nutritious food the entire year on the ranges; where ‘‘no pro- 
vision is necessary for food and shelter in the winter season other than 
that provided by the bounty of nature;” in a climate so well adapted to this 
industry that losses are crowded to an insignificant minimum, it can and 
must thrive in spite of anything. 

Mr. Lawrence says: ‘‘ We have an extent of territory from Mexico to 
the British Possessions, and from the Missouri River to the Pacifie Ocean, 
with an area of more than a thousand million acres (not including Alaska).” 
And he might have added that this vast expanse of territory affords the 
same opportunity as does Wyoming. Here is also a diversity of climate 
and altitude that ought to be suitable to nearly all varieties and grades. 

The 900,000 sheep of Wyoming might, however, be taken to the East on 
expensive land, divided into flocks of say 100 each, and fed and stabled 
three or four months in the year. 

This would give work to 8700 more hands, just the same as making ice 
in washtubs would increase the demand for labor. Or, the Federal Con- 
stitution amended, a tariff might be imposed to ‘‘ protect” the infant sheep 
industry of the East against the ruinous competition of the rowdy West. 
To make more work without more pay, that’s the protectionist political 
economy. 


PASSING EVENTS. 


THE CONVENTIONS. 


On the 12th of June the Democratic National Convention assembled at St. 
Louis, not to nominate a candidate for the Presidency, but to confirm a 
nomination already made by a majority of the people. It was a strange event, 
and worthy something more than a mere mention. The action of the con- 
vention was of course unanimous, for no name appeared to contest the honor 
confirmed, and differs from a somewhat like affair at Philadelphia when 
General Grant was nominated. The main difference is in the fact that among 
all the hundreds of delegates at St. Louis the nominee stood without probably 
a solitary personal friend. Grover Cleveland has not, never had, and pre- 
sumably never will enjoy a personal following. Cold, cautious, and reserved, 
he has no familiars, and taking office as a trust, executes it as such. He binds 
no man or set of men to him by the cohesive power of plunder—magnetism, 
as the Republicans call it. Called to his high position by accident, he made 
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through his marked courage and ability his renomination a necessity, and his 
re-election a fixed fact. With a Cabinet of almost unknown men, that he 
governs as if they were so many clerks, he taught the people that for the first 
time in the memory of living men the Executive Mansion had no back stair, 
no intrigues, no secrecy. He is the first President since George Washington 
who swung clear of the party that elected him and became President of the 
United States. An able man of great force of character, he is as conscientious 
as he is courageous, and appeals to the best elements of the American people, 
and wins that popularity which comes of an admiration felt for pluck. He 
has all the admiration awarded ‘‘ Old Hickory,” without the prestige of war 
that threw its glamour of glory over Andrew Jackson. 

This feeling of personal indifference was intensified by the fact that the 
Democratic President had been disappointing in his response to claims for 
office on the part of the politicians. Out in the colL for nearly a quarter of 
a century, these partisans saw to their amazement and disgust that their hated 
rivals were retained in the coveted offices, and the blame fell upon the man they 
naturally held responsible. No threats, no persuasion, no disgust could move 
this strange man. Said he to one who ventured to remonstrate, ‘“‘ This thing 
you complain of was a prominent plank of the platform on which I was 
nominated. I am in honor bound to carry it out. It isa law of Congress. 
I am bound by my oath of office to see that it is executed. If you gentlemen 
don’t like it, go to Congress ard have it repealed. I will not recommend such 
repeal. I recognize the popular Democratic cry of ‘Turn the rascals out,’ but 
1 have to see that rascals are not put in, and rascality does not run on party 
lines. I know that the men now in office were put there for partisan services, 
and as such must be displaced; but this takestime, and people must be patient 
Were I to respond to the demands of my party and change all the offices in a 
day, the government would come to a standstill of utter helplessness, and as 
many incompetent officials commissioned as we displaced.” 

It was discovered that the Democratic hen had hatched out an eagle. The 
eagle was admired, but not loved. ‘ 

The convention met. The apparently wild enthusiasm was purely official. 
It was the proper form to hurrah at the mention of the President’s name, and 
at times this grew hysterical. 

The pent-up enthusiasm of the convention, however, found vent when 
Allen G. Thurman was put in nomination for the position of Vice-President. 
Here was a beloved leader from ‘‘ away back,” who through all the long 
years of the despondency of defeat had led their forces in forlorn hopes with 
the high courage that had won him the name of the ‘‘Old Roman.” His red 
bandanna had come to be their banner. The sheep recognized the voice of 
the shepherd, and the genuine enthusiasm of the delegated political wisdom 
broke out into wild cheers, and the convention adjourned with all the neces- 
sary feeling to success. 

The nomination of Senator Thurman was a happy incident for the Democ- 
racy. He puts warmth and enthusiasm in the canvass. He is not only an 
old, well-recognized leader, but a man of fine ability and admirable attain- 
ments, while his personal integrity is beyond question. 

Of course, the cowardice of the party found expression through a committee 
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that the good-Lord-and-good-devil contingent sought to pack. Fortunately, 
the able and gallant Henry Watterson was to the front at once, and succeeded 
in framing a platform that says distinctly enough the issue upon which we 
fight. It is not so incisive and pronounced as we could wish, but it is not a 
straddle. 


The National Convention of the Republican party assembled pursuant to . 
order at Chicago, and had for a week what the well-known parrot pithily 
described after trying conclusions with the monkey. They, like the Demo- 
crats, had their nomination made in advance. As Mr. Sheridan Shook said 
wittily, there were many badges carrying the names of various candidates, 
but turn them over and on the reverse side would be found that of Blaine. 
The trouble was that Blaine would not have it. He had waited in Europe 
until after the late election in New York, and realizing that Cleveland had 
won, declined the honor of a defeat. This condition threw the convention 
into confusion, dire confusion, in which the light-weights of the organization 
were fought over in the most ludicrous manner. This was rendered yet more 
hopeless by the belief generally held, that had its origin probably from the 
Carnegie coach in Scotland, that if the nomination were unanimously tendered 
James G. he would accept—taking the compliment of such event as a balance 
to the personal unpleasantness of a contest and the shame of a defeat. To 
accomplish this, however, it was necessary for every other candidate to with- 
draw. This John Sherman positively refused to do, and in the last moment 
of expiring patience, not to say enthusiasm, Harrison of Indiana was nomi- 
nated. In accord with Senator Ingalls’s advice, ‘‘a fellow like Phelps,” who 
could draw on Wall Street and fry out palm-oil from the manufacturers, was 
nominated for Vice-President. 

Harrison was to the convention Hobson’s choice. He was the only man 
who could stand consistently on the platform. The convention, under the 
lead of the learned McKinley of Ohio, had framed a platform binding the 
convention to a tariff so high as to be prohibitory, and declared in favor of 
free whiskey. Neither Sherman, Allison, Gresham, nor even Alger could 
face their former records, wherein were recorded not only excuses for the war 
tariff, but pledges to restore it to a peace footing. Harrison had no record to 
traverse, and so he was nominated by the Blaine men, for the Blaine men 
made up the convention. : 

The Republicans have been so long in office, so accustomed to victories, that 
they possess what the Democrats lack, and that is high courage. For the first 
time in the history of conventions they dropped the political platitudes that 
are worn threadbare, and came out like big Injuns full of fight. They want 
a tariff as high “‘ as the sky, to see King George’s men march by,” as Mother . 
Goose expresses it, and boldly avow that to get this they favor free whiskey. 

True, the courage seems oozing out, and the warlike Indians have run into 
the tall-grass to wash off the war-paint. McKinley, Reed, Butterworth, able 
statesmen, are lamenting that they did not stick to the Ten Commandments 
and the Declaration of Independence, with hints here and there of the Bill of 
Rights, and that never-to-be-forgotten glorious record of the Grand Old Party. 
They thought to take the bull by the horns, and only succeeded in fastening 
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on the caudal appendage of the bovine. The swing round the c.rcle is not 
comfortable nor cleanly. 


New issues have come upon the country during the past month, and it is 
evident that the people take kindly to issues new. The Republican platform 
adopted at Chicago on June 21st declares frankly for the maintenance of the 
protective system, and the nomination of Harrison emphasized that declara- 
tion. Mr. Blaine’s protestation that he ‘‘didn’t want it’ deceived but few. 
The campaign, starting under such auspices and embittered by the counter- 
charges of bribery between Alger and Sherman, is likely to terminate disas- 
trously. And while the Democratic party, in offering greater freedom, does 
not offer absolute free trade, its leaders cannot escape the discussion that is 
educating the masses more and more in that direction. The league of young 
men’s Democratic qubs which met in Baltimore on July 4th will prove a 
feature in the campaign. 

Mr. Blaine took very philosophically the abrupt ending of a dream which 
has colored his thoughts for years. He wrote a letter of congratulation to 
the Republican candidate, and resumed his delightful tour in the Highlands 
of Scotland, which closed on June 30th at Mr. Carnegie’s picturesque resi- 
dence of Cluny Castle. His visit ends just as the big ships are sailing from 
our shores laden with wealth and-beauty seeking relaxation in foreign travel. 
Of all the departing tourists, His Grace the Duke of Marlborough and his 
bride, Mrs. Lily Hamersley, excited the most comment. They were doubly 
married on June 20th, first by Mayor Hewitt and then by the Rev. D. C. 
Potter, D.D.; but the newspapers ever since have been engaged in maintaining 
that they are not married at all. It is whispered that His Grace had decidedly 
the best of the bargain. Not so lucky was Mr. W. Fearing Gill, who met at 
Narragansett Pier an acquaintance, Miss Edith Olive Gwynne, a sister of Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and reciting with her the brief words of the marriage 
ceremony, declared that they were man and wife. Their platonic honeymoon 
lasted only five days, until the lady’s big’ brother, Mr. Abraham E. Gwynne 
from New York, induced Mr. Gill to merely consider himself engaged. New- 
port is open, and Saratoga Springs too, although the cool weather in early 
July retarded the season somewhat. 

While New York is being depopulated in its wealthy quarters, the poverty- 
stricken are crowding more horribly than ever before the unhealthy tenement- 
houses. This evil is aggravated by the Italian immigration, which reaches its 
climax in the quarter known as the ‘“‘ Mulberry Bend,” that block bounded by 
Mulberry, Bayard, Mott, and Park streets, the most densely populated portion 
of the earth, where the ground would not even furnish graves for the inhabi- 
tants; where they are piled so thickly that they have to sleep’on the greasy 
floors in relays, a dozen at a time, men, women, and children, in rooms six 
feet by ten, eating the garbage fished from the gutters,—fruitful breeding- 
place of immorality, crime, and disease. The poor little babies with their blue 
faces, thin arms, and weak cry are actually there crowded out of life. This 
is an awfully tragic contrast to the dashing spray, the blue sky, and the cool 
breezes, air redolent with the perfume of flowers, and vocal with notes of gay 
music and the laughter of the young, in the resorts where beauty and fashion 
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go in these hot months. The Board of Health are inspecting these plague- 
spots, and may prevent pestilence. They can forbid Italian immigration of 
this class now rushing upon us at a fearful rate every year. A bill to 
that effect was introduced in Congress by Mr. Ford of Michigan on July 9th. 
The rapid increase of the death-rate shows the effect of this overcrowding in 
hot weather. Last June was the hottest June for seventeen years. On the 
22d the highest temperature, 98 degrees, was reached. 

* There seems to be some subtle connection between hot weather and crime. 
There are more defalcations, more murders, more suicides, in summer than 
in winter. Two remarkable cases of embezzlement came to the surface during 
the month. One was perpetrated on the Manhattan Bank by its paying teller, 
Richard 8. Scott, and his friend, lawyer John R. Dunn. The former robbed 
the bank of $150,000 and fled, leaving the money in Dunn’s care. He pro- 
posed to compromise for one half. The bank accepted, but when Scott 
wanted Dunn to pay the money it was found that he had gambled it away. 
Scott coolly turned State’s evidence, became a witness for the bank against 
Dunn, and the latter was sentenced to nearly ten years’ imprisonment. Teller 
Charles A. Pitcher, of the Union Bank -of Providence, R. I., stole $25,000 
cash and $400,000 worth of notes and other securities useless to any one 
except the bank. On returning the papers he expected to retain the $25,000 
and to extort $150,000 more from the bank. He was caught in Montreal. 

The Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad strike, which had been drag- 
ging along for months, on July 5th developed a new phase. Charges were 
made of a conspiracy among the strikers to wreck the trains. Chairman 
Hoge, of the Grievance Committee of the Brotherhood of Engineers, was 
arrested, accused of sending out a circular in which he invites the men to 
disable engines in every way they can. The New York courts have given an 
important decision that to co-operate in a strike constitutes a criminal con- 
spiracy; and, on the other hand, Attorney-General Tabor on June 30th ren- 
dered an opinion that an action can be brought against the sugar trust, and 
legal proceedings will shortly follow. 

Scientists are questioning the feasibility of enforcing the new State law 
inflicting the death penalty by electricity, which is to supersede hanging after 
January 1st. The court imposing sentence is to name merely the week within 
which execution is to take place, the day being left to the discretion of the 
principal officer of the prison. The condemned man will be seated in a chair; 
the sheriff’s deputy will press an electric button, and all will be over. The 
death is instantaneous. The body is not mutilated. It is a wild, weird way 
of dying, well calculated to inspire terror. ' 

State officials are perplexed by the problem of convict labor. Through the 
abolition of the contract system by the end of the first week in July, over — 
half the convicts were idle, and Governor Hill called an extra session of the 
legislature to consider the difficulty. 

There is midsummer dulness in business circles, but the crops in the West 
and South are good; and a slight improvement in the iron trade has given a 
better tone to the stock market. New furnaces in the mineral region of Ala- 
bama are opened every week, and a season of unexampled prosperity seems at 
last before the South. Quite appropriately this general prosperity is coincident 
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with the Gettysburg reunion, which began on July 1st, the blue and the gray 
fraternizing on the twenty-fifth anniversary of their conflict. At the same 
time the hero of that memorable occasion, General Sheridan, was exciting 
public astonishment by his equally gallant fight with disease. His removal 
from Washington to his summer cottage at Nonquitt was successfully carried 
out. 

Sporting events crowd each other. Elkwood won the Suburban handicap 
at Sheepshead Bay on June 14th. Terra Cotta, in the race for the Sheepshead 
Bay handicap on June 23d, broke the record of time for a mile and a furlong; 
while the same horse five days later was beaten by Eolian. The spring 
regatta of the New York Yacht Club was won on June 21st by the famous 
schooner Grayling. In the four-mile boat-race on June 20th between Yale 
and Harvard the former were victorious. ~ 

The college commencement period was enlivened by a discussion on the 
advantage of athletics, and a committee of Harvard’s Board of Overseers, to 
the delight of the boys, pronounced in favor of allowing athletic sports. At 
Princeton Dr. McCosh bade farewell to the college, and was succeeded in the 
presidency by Dr. Francis L. Patton. 

Interest in religious matters seems transferred to the other side of the ocean. 
Our fashionable churches are closing, while the devil gets his innings and the 
ministers go abroad. The Pan-Anglican Conference at Lambeth Palace, 
London, which opened on July 3d, included nearly one hundred and fifty 
bishops from all parts of the world, among them eight Americans. The Pan- 
Anglican Conference had a rival in the Pan-Presbyterian Council, whose ses- 
sions began in Exeter Hall on July 4th, with a much larger proportion of 
Americans. Some sensation was caused in America by the conversion of 
Monsignor Bouland, a prelate of the papal household, who was received into 
the Episcopal communion by Bishop Potter in New York on June 18th. He 
may be made first bishop of the Gallican church, in which event he will go 
to Paris. 

The epitome of foreign affairs opens with the death of Emperor Frederick 
of Germany at Potsdam on June 15th, and the accession of his son, William 
Il. Frederick’s policy was one of peace. William’s policy is not necessarily 
one of war. His friendly visits to the emperors of Russia and Austria may 
go far towards maintaining at least an armed truce between the three empires. 
While Germany seems to lean towards peace, France is preparing to fortify 
her seaports; but her internal enemies are active. The Count of Paris has 
gone so far as to address a letter to the conservative mayors of France, in 
which he says that a monarchy alone can restore the lost liberties of the coun- 
try. The Pope has just issued an encyclical on ‘‘ Human Liberty,” in which 
he proclaims that ‘‘the church is not an enemy of democracy, and rejects no 
form of government.” His Holiness has retreated a little from his attitude 
of opposition to the Irish cause, and the bishops of Ireland are demanding 
laws of Parliament to protect tenants from oppressive exactions and arbitrary 
evictions. 

The first opera ever composed by Wagner was performed for the first time 
on June 29th at Munich. It had lain hidden for many years among the 
private papers of the late King Louis of Bavaria. The death was announced 
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on June 19th of M. Charlemagne de Maupas, whose infamy as the brutal exec- 
utor of the massacres in Paris on the accession of Napoleon III. are not for- 
gotten. 

A perpetual treaty with the United States is proposed in France for the 
settlement by arbitration of any disputes that may arise; the Channel tunnel 
project was defeated in the British House of Commons on June 27th; and the 
Panama Canal Company seems doomed to failure on account of its enormous 
load of debt and the tremendous expenses of the enterprise. 


REVIEWS. 


Novets.—The unexpected awakening of the South to an intellectual life 
speaks in no uncertain manner of the evil to which it was once doomed by 
slavery. We refer in this to the literary work lately accomplished, and not 
to the material progress of which the South is more disposed to boast. This 
last comes of necessity, that has awakened the business instincts long dormant 
in that part of our country. These instincts are stronger in a man without 
culture than in one blessed with such. Business instincts mean to save, 
culture means to spend, and the two unfortunately cannot well be possessed 
by the same person. To accumulate money merely for the sake of accumula- 
tion is one thing. To gratify one’s tastes that become in the cultured a second 
nature is another. 

The old New England seemed to present a contradiction to this. But if we 
look narrowly at that past condition, we find that New England was divided 
in two classes, one the cultured spendthrifts and the other the money-grubs. 
The brightest genius our country has produced, the great New Englander, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, was as an accumulator of money utterly helpless. 
Producing books that ought to have made him at least comfortable, if not 
wealthy, he was the slave of designing, heartless publishers, and, living from 
hand to mouth, died in poverty. 

The South has its cotton, that is king again, its newly developed mines of 
coal and iron, and is upon the high-road to wealth—great wealth, if it have 
sense enough to see that its true policy is free trade, that will cheapen living 
and so cheapen labor without loss to the laborer; but its greatest glory is to 
be found in the literary and scientific development that proves the South has 
a soul as well as a healthy body. 

Next to Hawthorne as a writer of fascinating fiction appears Cable. His 
touchingly beautiful creations are doing more for the South in making her 
a world-wide renown than all the prominent statesmen and soldiers the South 
has produced. Close upon his steps come a host of novelists and poets, so 
that the book-making sceptre bids fair to be transferred from the North to a 
region once given over to cocktails and political speeches. Since entering the 
field of periodical literature, BELFoRD’s MaGazineE has fairly been deluged 
with novels, tales, essays, and poetry from the South. With all excellently 
original, it has been a task to select the portion we could use. How success- 
fully this has been done our readers can judge by ‘‘Old Man Gilbert ” and 
“ Aunt Sally’s Boy Jack.” 
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‘‘Old Man Gilbert ” is a rare piece of artistic work. Its realism satisfies the 
latest demand of cultured criticism, while the exquisite fancy that plays upon 
each page tints the real with enough idealization to make it fascinating. 
There is no startling incident to awaken interest, no mystery to hold that 
interest to the end; and yet no one can read the first few pages and put aside 
the work until he has read the last. The fair author, selecting a quiet, homely 
plantation, and a few characters, so enchains attention by the graceful quiet 
of her delicious story that its close leaves the mind affected as if a sweet, 
simple, yet subtle strain of music had ended, after awaking the deepest emo- 
tions of one’s being. The quiet humor of the work, like the touching pathos, 
seems historical. We know that Unclé Gilbert lived, and he did and said all 
that is recorded of him, without his recorder even knowing how amusing he 
was. We have met with the father in fiction before, yet the stern, stately 
old gentleman lives a reality, as his pious old maid of a sister does; while the 
impetuous youth, who will marry a Furnival and so degrade himself and 
disgrace his family, we recognize. 

Next to Old Man Gilbert, the most original and fascinating character is little 
Winifred. We have had a deluge of little Nells and Evas since those master- 
hands called the first into existence; but in one and all, not omitting the 
originals, we feel that we have been imposed on by a brain-child whose real 
existence was at least improbable, if not impossible. In Winnie, however, 
there is no demand made upon our credulity. We follow her through her 
comical and yet heart-breaking devotion to her big brother with implicit faith 
that a true story of a strange child is being told. 

The dialect of the South puzzles one at first, for Mrs. Bellamy has her own 
mode of spelling; but it soon grows familiar and is simply delicious. If for 
a moment we are puzzled to get at the meaning, the discovery adds to the 
entertainment. We are reminded of a letter left half finished in a hastily 
abandoned Confederate camp during the war. Hoping to learn something of 
the enemy, all papers found in their camps were carried to headquarters, and 
the General and his staff were puzzled by this writer, who asserted that they 
were bound to win because they had ‘‘ goddlemity” on their side. 

In no portion of this delightful book is the touch of the artist more clearly 
seen than in her treatment of the Civil War. It makes a part, a slight part, of 
the story as if, like the rest, it were historical. The awful gloom sweeps by in 
the distance, and one does not even hear the distant thunder of artillery. We 
are interested in Uncle Gilbert, and yet more in the old homestead and 
the quiet plantation; so that when he even disappears, following his unfortu- 
nate young master to the field, the reader is not asked to follow, but remains to 
see Uncle Gilbert’s humble cabin slowly go to decay, while anxious silence 
broods within the unhappy manor-house. 

‘‘Old Man Gilbert ” has a closer call upon fame than his impossible prede- 
cessor, ‘‘ Uncle Tom.”’ Miracles may happen in these material days, but they 
are not given novelists. Nature never built from any condition such a saint 
and martyr as Mrs. Stowe’s old negro. If it were true, however, that such 
was the net result and product of slavery, slavery was divine; for it made 
Christians such as free white civilization fails to produce. It is singular that 
the South should rest so many years under Mrs. Stowe’s libel, to be lifted 
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from its unhappy situation by the genius of a Southerner, who in ‘‘ Old Man 
Gilbert” pushes ‘‘ Uncle Tom” from his stool only after slavery has disap- 


peared. 


From the South now comes N. J. W. Le Cato to claim consideration as a 


man of genius. ‘‘ Tom Burton,” published by Belford, Clarke & Co., and 
«« Aunt Sally’s Boy Jack,” which appears in this issue of BELFoRD’s, have 
that in them which wins our interest in the first page and holds it to the last. — 
Mr. Le Cato differs from the fair author of ‘‘ Old Man Gilbert ” in his treat- 
ment of his subject. His stories abound in incident. There is a plot to excite 
interest, characters to carry it on, and continued dramatic situations to hold 
one in that suspense which is so delightful to the novel-reader. There 
is little or nothing of the still life that pervades ‘‘Old Man Gilbert,” nor is 
there the literary finish that makes that work a poem in prose. Mr. Le Cato 
is a crude writer, evidently without practice, but possessed naturally of all the 
power of a gifted story-teller. In ‘‘Tom Burton” the reader finds the hero 
in a subordinate character—a Confederate smuggler of whiskey and quinine ; 
and about the old man and his nephew Sammy gathers an interest that dwarfs 
all the others. Here is a scene in the capture of Roanoke Island in 1862 by 
the Union fleet that is a fair specimen of this author’s work : 


At sunset on that day, Captain Evans sent Sammy to the top of a tall pine; 
and the lad had no sooner reached his elevated perch than he reported a great 
number of vessels of war and other craft steaming northward and stretching 
from side to side of the Croatan. 

Signalling a vidette, the oldseaman sent a despatch to Fort Bartow, the most 
southern of the forts, and then he and his nephew sat down by the camp-fire 
to discuss the events of the morrow. 

‘* We uns shall hev weyy warm work on this ’ere ireland in less nor two 
days, Sammy.” 

“«So we uns shall, uncle, and I jist b’lieve it’ll come to-morrer.” 

‘‘No, boy; I kalkerlate not,” replied the old sailor, slowly casting his eyes 
around and upward toward the sky, which was then ablaze with the combined 
light of moon and stars. 

“I’m reclined to think, from the repearance of the firnament, as well as 
from the bellerin’ of the surf, that we shall hev a storm by mornin’, in which 
case they’ll likely not give us battle. Them Yankees are in the sound, how- 
somever, and are not a-goin’ out ’thout payin’ their respects to we uns. 
They'll give we uns a bresh as sure as you live, Sammy. They’ve got some 
. oa long Toms aboard ev their gun-boats what’ll wake up the sedge-hens 

ime-by.” 
. Ly was silence for a few minutes, when Sammy said in a voice slightly 
usky : 

“I wonder ef they knows where we uns is, uncle ?” 

Who, Sammy ?” 

‘“Why, mammy, and all them on the Eastern Shore.” 

‘‘Never mind them, Sammy. Please don’t mention them. It makes me 
feel kinder bilious whenever I think of whar we uns is, and how we unscome 
to be here. And then yer angel mother, Sammy! I tells you, boy, this here 
is no place for ~ decent white man to be ef it mought be revoided. But I 
s’pose it can’t be helped, and we uns must sell our lives as dearly as — 

har we 


when it comes to whether they shall kill us or we shall kill them. 
uns’ll be in a few more nights arter this, God in heaven only knows.” 

‘Well, ef we uns is got to go anyway, uncle, I’d jist like to go back to 
Norfolk once more,” 
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«* What fur, Sammy ?” 
The extremity of the situation had emboldened the youth, and he replied : 
‘* What fur, but to see that little un we fotch across the bay. 1 think ef I 


could lay my eyes on her nice face once more I could die right happy.” 


“ This is no time, Sammy, ter hev your mind runnin’ arter gals.” 

«« Do you remagine she are thar yet, uncle ?” 
«Who, Sammy ?” 

«Why, that gal, uncle. That un you told me had gone with the Sistern at 
the horsepital.”’ 

Sammy began to be provoked at the old man’s stupidity. : 

“ Well, thar is no recasion fer your gittin’ out o’ humor and snappin’ off 
my head. Ef it’ll do you any good ter know it, I do b’lieve she ar thar. But, 


Sammy, that ar gal are too highfalutin’ fer you.” 

Sammy sat in his usual attitude, gazing into the camp-fire ; and to the last 
remark of his uncle made no reply. 

It was a glorious night, warm, pleasant, quiet. 

The cohonk of the wild goose out in the sound, the crauking of the long- 
legged crane as he flapped to his roost in the tall pines, the chatter of the 
migrating brant, as flock after flock they flew over the island, bound on their 
northward journey, and the lonesome bugle-notes of the distant loon, were all 
the sounds that disturbed the stillness of the night, save the dull moaning of 
the sullen surf along the outer beach. 

Around the camp-fire as it flared up or sank into flameless embers, where 
the two sad Eastern Shoremen sat, grim shadows flitted in and out among the 
spectral trees like ghosts of Indians gliding back from their lonely graves, to 
revisit the scenes of their old hunting-ground. 

At last the old man broke the silence. 

“‘This here ireland war haunted in old times. It are the identikal ie 
whar Columbus landed, Sammy, or some ev them people who diskivered this 
country.” 

“Sure ’nuff, uncle ?” 

“« Fact, truth, Sammy; and it war on this same ireland that the fust white 
chile war born inter this Amerikay. Her name war Wirginny Dare, and they 
say as how when her grandfather went away to England arter more provisions 
and left the colony here, and when he cum back again they was all gone 
somewhar towards the Croatan, nobody never knewed whar. Arter that, 
howsomever, it war allowed that thar war a milk-white doe on this here ire- 
land, what used to be seen coursin’ up and down this beach mongst the other 
deer whenever they had their hunts; but although many who war considered 
—— shots had a crack at her, nobody could fotch that milk-white doe 

own. 

‘‘ Thar war an ole Injun a-livin’ here on this here ireland at that time—a 
very nice sort of a heathen—who ‘lowed ef some hunter would take and 
moni a silwer bullet and shoot at that milk-white doe with that, they could 

it her. 

‘*So arter a while one of them rich fellers what used to live here gota 
silver ball and put it inter his gun, and the next time they all went a-huntin’, 
this rich plantationisher sot himself by the path whar the deer war to pass, 
and when the flock kum by, sure ’nuff, thar she war, that milk-white doe. 
Then the man ups and blazes away, and down kums the milk-white doe. 
Then he runs to cut her throat, and when he stoops down, with his knife 
a-glitterin’ in his hand, he looks and sees that the face ev that milk-white doe 
war the face ev that child, Wirginny Dare; and remediately that man turns 
pale and falls down dead.” 

Sammy shuddered. 

“« And they say as how that milk-white doe courses up and down this here 
ireland yit, and that man what shot her walks about here lookin’ fer her 


yit, ” 
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Sammy shrugged his shoulders, cast his eyes around him, and said, in a 
voice lower and hoarser than usual : 

‘‘Hush, uncle, it’s too solemcholly here in this place to tell sich yarns. 
Let’s think about something else.” 

«Yes, I ‘low, Sammy, this here is rather a supernat’ral-lookin’ place any- 
how, and it mought be that we uns’ ghosts mought be a-walkin’ round here 
in less nor two days. It’s not all so still and quiet lookin’ for nothin’. It’s 
gwine ter be hot work about here ’fore long, Sammy, mark what I say.” 


Mr. Le Cato has not caught the dialect of the poor whites of Virginia. It 
is almost the same as that of the negroes. But Captain Evans and his nephew 
Sammy come near enough to satisfy one not a Virginian. But it is when our 
author undertakes to deal with the Sisters of Charity that he misses his mark 
so entirely, that one is inclined to believe that he never saw one of those 
devoted women whose mission on earth is not alone to nurse the sick and care 
for the poor, but to teach hard humanity the motherhood of God. The author 
means well, and relying upon his imagination to supply what he had never 
experienced, he does the best he can; but his Sisters of Charity are as far from 
the real as it was possible to be. 

Nor is Mr. Le Cato just in his condemnation of the slave-holders for their 
violence and intolerance. They came by the evil through inheritance, and 
could see no way by which to relieve themselves. They certainly could 
not through a patient entertainment of howling abolitionists in their midst, 
for freedom taught the slaves meant that most horrible of all things, a servile 
insurrection. That the masters overrated the danger, the conduct of those 
same slaves throughout the war now proves. But while slavery existed, grim 
danger sat at every fireside, and small wonder that abolitionists were hanged 
on sight. 

That novel-writing has grown into an art, through the clever pens of authors 
in late years, is'a fact few young writers seem tocomprehend. It has its rules 
that, whether correctly founded or not, are generally accepted, and no one can 
make a success in that line who is ignorant of or wantonly ignores them. It is, 
to begin with, a love story—the old, old story of which humanity never tires. 
To awaken interest there must be an endeavor, more or less hopeless, of one 
struggling to obtain an object or an end that may not be successful. For a 
poor, lonely, and rather plain little girl, for example, in ‘‘ Jane Eyre” to be 
in love with a tremendous hero awakens sympathy at once. Walter Scott 
understood this, and his heroes, although really nobodies when we come to 
consider them closely, are so surrounded that the sympathy awakened in the 
beginning continues to the last page. All this is told to us in our child- 
hood, when the story of Jack and his bean-stalk held us breathless while 
the little fellow climbs and climbs to the top, where we know the awful, blood- 
thirsty giant dwells—that giant who smells the blood of ‘“‘an Englishmun’’— - 
and we know that it is the fearful task of little Jack to kill him. Every novel 
must have its Jack and his giant; and to win our admiration, if he fail to 
kill his giant, he must at least use due diligence. 

In addition to Jack and the giant, as we are but children of a larger growth, 
we must have a lovely heroine. This is the law. Charlotte Bronté tried to 
escape it, and came near ruining her novel. 1t is the hard task of the novelist 
to picture this lovely creature in words. The elder dramatists disposed of this 
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by simply saying or taking it for granted that the heroine was lovely. They left 
the details to the imagination of the readers, or the good looks of the boy that 
represented the character. Now we have a catalogued list of eyes, nose, 
mouth, complexion, hair, and form. It is hard work, but has to be accom- 
plished. 

The plot of the story has first of all to be elaborated. Among the elder 
novelists this turned on a mystery. The French, however, have taught us a 
lesson in this respect. These subtle weavers of fiction take the reader in their 
confidence, and make the situation by telling the mystery in the beginning. 
Then is not only one’s curiosity excited, but a charming sense of art created, 
as we watch the author solve the mystery 

Our space will not permit further dwelling upon this delightful study. 
There are a few minor rules to be observed. A character is said to be true to 
nature when such character is true to itself, or rather what the author makes 
it. In other words, such character is expected to be consistent, and not to be 
sacrificed unless some strong dramatic situation calls for such sacrifice. Then 
the writer must violate a law of our being by having a viliain who is villain- 
ous throughout. No man or woman is wholly bad, but for the dramatic 
effect he or she must be. In the dime novel Elmira invariably stabs the 
Count, but the Count is such a double-dyed villain that the reader is delighted 
at his sudden taking-off. In the better class of novels the villain may or may 
not be stabbed, but it is necessary that he should be defeated and punished. 
Then every character of a novel must have a motive for every act. In real 
life we have very little of this sort of mental process. We are creatures of 
circumstances over which we’ have no control; and of these, blind impulses 
of the ‘passions are the most potent. But if this element of motive were 
eliminated, the book would fall flat and remain stale and unprofitable. ; 

The one necessity for success, however, is to have a story to tell, and the 
next is to tell it. This must be done as directly as possible. While 
Jack climbs his bean-stalk, it is extremely irritating to go off on 
a learned dissertation on beans—or any other garden truck. Moral 
reflections, philosophical observations, very good in themselves, are out 
of place in a novel. Thackeray did a good deal of this sort of thing, and we 
good-naturedly forgive him; but we are careful not to read him again, man 
of genius as he was. We learn from our publishers, Belford, Clarke & Co., 
that the demand for Dickens continues to-day as it was in his lifetime, but 
no one wants Thackeray, save a few who get up libraries as they purchase 
upholstery to furnish the house. 

Of like sort of obstruction is the description of scenery. Black was rather 
successful in this line, but he soon wore out at it. But taken in its true light 
it is a nuisance. 

We are led into these learned dissertations by a novel from a very clever 
and cultivated gentleman, called ‘“‘ Women the Stronger ” (Belford, Clarke & 
Co.). There is a charming story told in this volume, but its author, Mr. Wm. 
J. Flagg, has evidently never studied the laws governing the writing of fic- 
tion. It speaks well for his power that, in spite of the fact that he violates 
not every rule, it is true, that is recognized by novelists and novel-readers, but 
some of the more important ones, he yet holds the interest of the reader. 
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This is a story of Wall Street and Wall Street methods, into which the more 
tender and beautiful relations of domestic life enter as snow falls in that 
thoroughfare of thieves. From this the scene changes to wild scenes of the 
wild West, and it is only when it reaches the woods that the real interest of 
the novel begins. Had Mr. Flagg reversed his story so as to begin with the 
exciting scenes upon the Ohio, the ordinary novel-reader relegating the finan- 
cial talk to something to be studied, his novel would be the greatest success of 
the day. Miss Mary Yerks, the female fighting character, as presented by 
the author, is as fascinating as it is original; while the crazy man’s independ- 
ent and sovereign territory, with what came of it, affords the d/asé novel-reader 
a new sensation. 

No better illustration of what we are attempting to write of the rules gov- 
erning the making of a novel than Mr. Flagg’s own could be given. So long 
as the author holds us to New York the story is marred by disquisitions, and 
lacks the necessary movement. That mythical thing called society of our 
great commercial centre necessarily lacks interest from its lack of reality. Of 
course we have social life, but it is our social life and not that of Europe. As 
we have nosettled classes, we have no fixed law of caste. All interest then that 
exists in the Old World in reading of the endeavor of the better sort to over- 
come this law and gain recognition from the upper ten thousand is lost upon 
us. Our writers of fiction do not see this, and taking it for granted that the 
sume social laws obtain here that exist abroad, they model their work on 
English methods and so miss the charm that comes of reality. Mr. Edgar 
Fawcett, for example—a charming creator of fiction—makes this mistake, and 
so injures his efforts and retards the popularity he sc richly deserves. Mr. 
Flagg does not sin in this respect as Fawcett does. He is too clear-brained 
and clever to make such a mistake; but he deals in New York with what has 
really no great interest to the American novel-reader. It may be that a society 
novel of our life will yet be written, but so far none such has appeared. 

When Mr. Flagg leaves New York and shifts his scenes to the wild woods 
upon the Ohio, he works out one of the most charming stories ever put be- 
tween covers. We are among rough woodsmen, forgers, and thieves, with all 
the exciting incidents common to such a life. The story of the madman and 
the character of Miss Mary Yerks, as we have said, are new, bright, and in- 
tensely interesting. We have space left but for one extract, in which the 
female fighting character is introduced. 


The woman was about thirty — old, although much younger and 
fresher in looks than at that age backwoods women usually are. The same 
perfect health and vigorous nature that kept her complexion clear in spite of 
exposure to sun and frost preserved her teeth in brilliant whiteness, though 
never touched by brush or dentifrice. Her eyes, large but not prominent, 
were gray and piercing as a hawk’s. Her brows were arched, her nose was _ 
Roman, but short in downward extension, and her upper lip short also. Lips 
good to kiss, and teeth to bite, formed a mouth decidedly alluring, but 
without being gross. Her head was carried as the head of an empress. Her 
height was five feet nine inches, and her carriage easy, free, and manly to an 
extraordinary degree. At least so Emma thought when she was called and 
presented, and had to shake hands with the extraordinary creature. 

‘‘Now then,” said the woman, as soon as she was seated, and turning to the 
man, ‘‘ you may just tell your own story, and tell it in your own way, only 
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leave out the lies. I count myself square with ye, and you with me, now; but 
if I catch ye a-lyin’ to the Colonel, they’ll have to be another reckonin’.” 

Hanker—Moses Hanker was his name—thus encouraged, told his story, 
which was as follows: 

“‘ You must know, Colonel, that I was drivin’ my team down the creek, on 
my way to Barker’s landing, with a load 0’ hoop-poles, peaceable and sober as 
a gentleman should be of a mornin’, and had just got by her house that’s a 
little off the road, when I hears her callin’ after me. I looks round and sees 
her. Firstly, she spits on her paws and doubles ’em up into fists, and motions 
me to come on; and secondly she yells out all sorts of abusive names that no 
person ought to stand, and insists on my stoppin’ and havin’ a fight with her. 
‘Oh, g’long into your shanty,’ says I, for I didn’t want any fursse with sitch, 
‘and sit down’ But she wasn’t in no humor to be pacified, and kept on with 
her abuse. ‘It’s got to be did,’ says she. ‘I’m bound to doit fur ye. You’ve 
earned a lickin’, and I’m going to give it to ye some time or another, and 
now’s as good as any.’ So I was regularly forced to gratify her, and pitched 
in. And you’d better believe—you’d better believe, Colonel ”—here Hanker’s 
tears fell fast—‘‘ she licked me bad as she promised; nor I ain’t ashamed to 
tell it neither, ’cause I nor you, Colonel, nor nary other man, ain’t no match 
for a woman when all the devils out o’ hell got full possession of her; she 
wearin’ petticoats too, so they ain’t no chance to fling her.” 

‘« That’s so,” when he had done, said the woman, who had from time to 
time nodded her approval of his veracity. ‘‘ That’s all right; and then, ’cause 
you couldn’t put up with a lickin’ like a gentleman should, you must threaten 
to come up and complain to the Colonel. And I says, ‘Come along,’ says I, 
‘and we’ll both go and give in the whole story.’ ” 

«« And now you’ve heard it all,” she added, turning to Wraxall. ‘I ax you 
if that warn’t a perfectly fair fight betwixt two neighbors ?” 


Messrs. Belford, Clark & Co. can well congratulate themselves upon having 
selected and published such admirable and popular books as ‘‘ Old Man Gil- 
bert,” ‘‘ Tom Burton,” and ‘‘ Woman the Stronger.” 
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Up in the roof the carver wrought, 
Creating many a lovely thing; 

His hand’s true service shaped his thought, 
He toiled to please no crownéd king, 

But the dear Christ whose image dim 

Gazed from the tall rood under him. 


Patiently, oh, patiently, 
‘ His flowers unfolded from the wood; 
His fruit grew on the long-dead tree; 
His elves took life, a sportive brood; 
He fashioned many a singing-bird 
Whose lovely silence praised the Lord. 


He made a row of vines in fruit, 
And peaches on a southern wall, 
And here a sad and stringless lute 
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With dulcimers unmusical, 
And roses red and lilies white, 
And stars that lit no heaven at night. 


His woodland creatures gazed at you 
Out from old boughs with lichen sere; 
And flying birds that never flew 
Soared in the summer dusk up here, 
Where a young angel prayed and smiled, 
For all his wings a human child. 


The patient carver toiled apart; 

The world roared on—a world away. 
No earthly ties were round his heart, 

No passion stirred his quiet day; 
His carvings in the cloister dim 

Made home, and wife, and child to him. 


He was so young when he began— 
A fair-haired boy whose wistful eyes 
Saw earth and heaven, and scarcely man, 
But weighed large issues and were wise: 
The years that all unheeded sped 
Shook their gray dusks upon his head. 


And when this wilderness of shade, 
Far from men’s eyes, made God’s heart glad, 
He woke from dreams, and, undismayed, 
Knew he was old, and cold, and sad; 
He kissed his nerveless good right hand, 
And died—his name was writ in sand. 


In a far city whose walls are gold 

His hand regains its youth and strength. 
His dreams, more fair a hundredfold, 

Meet him who gives them form and length. 
Through pillared aisles of pearl and rose, 
Heart-joyed, the dreaming carver goes. 


God’s artists make his palace fair. - 
Where the vast arches glimmer and gleam, 
My carver shapes with happy care 
The lovely visions of his dream; 
And earns perhaps for fullest meed 
God’s praise—‘‘ The work is good indeed !” 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 
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AUNT SALLY’S BOY JACK. 
By N. J. W. Le Cato, author of ‘‘ Tom Burton,” ete. 


DEDICATION. 


F To my dear Gertrude, who came to me in the first blush of my early 
manhood, and whose baby lips were the first to call me ‘‘ Papa,” I inscribe 
this my pet story. ‘ 

Should others as near and dear to me ever entertain a feeling of 
jealousy on this account, I know they will pardon a father’s pride for his 
first-born, and be willing to accord to her the birthright. Having shared 
with me in the vicissitudes of an eventful career, it is but meet and proper, 
now, that she should share also in whatever glory kind Fortune may send 
to kindle the after-glow of a busy life. 

With such an event in view, I hereby indissolubly connect her name and 
memory with my own in giving to the world this truant offspring of an 


idle hour. 
N. J. W. LE Cato. 
New York. June 1, 1888. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW-COMERS, 


In the front yard of an old-fashioned country mansion on the sea-coast 
of one of our Southern States were scattered here and there, one autumn 
day not many years ago, various pieces of household and kitchen furniture 
such as one encounters at every step on the sidewalk in the streets of New 
York on the first day of May. 

Two men, one white, the other black, were busily engaged, in the ver- 
nacular of the country, ‘‘ toting” the aforesaid personal property up a 
high stoop, through the wide-open hall door, and into the ancient but 
roomy edifice, when a third individual approached the premises, walked 
up to where the two men were engaged in their arduous duties, and saluted 
the white man. 

‘T presume I have the honor of addressing Mr. Ebenezer Hodgkiss ?” 

The speaker was a rather pompous, portly sort of a person, somewhat 
advanced in years, and he stood with his gold-headed cane under his left 
arm, while he extended his other hand in friendly but respectful salutation. 

‘*T calculate you have, sir,” was the reply of the man addressed, who, 
without looking up from his work or paying any respect whatever to his 
visitor, went right on with his occupation as though his whole soul were 
engrossed in what he was doing, and the idea of such a thing as civility 
entirely unknown. 

The old gentleman cleared his throat, permitted his unaccepted hand to 
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fall to his side, raised it again, grasped the handle of his superb walking- 
stick, planted the other end of it in the ground, and supporting his left 
hand on his hip, assumed an attitude of insulted dignity. 

As if undecided what course to take, he stood there in that position for 
several minutes, watching his preoccupied neighbor snatch up his house- 
hold effects here and there as if gratifying by such action some long-pent- 
up spite which he cherished against his things; now fretting with his 
colored help, and then swearing in a sort of class-leader fashion over a 
smash of his thumb or a jam of his foot, perspiring, puffing, and fuming 
at such a ridiculous rate that our aristocratic old spectator laughed out- 
right at the strange sight (in his country) of seeing a white person so busy 
and so exercised over a little matter of moving; something which he could 
have overseered with the help of a dozen negroes with as much ease and 
composure as he would read his weekly newspaper. The antics of the 
nervous gentleman whom he had addressed as Mr. Hodgkiss had the effect 
of putting him in a good humor. 

‘*You appear to be very busy toting in your furniture, Mr. Hodgkiss,” 
he again ventured to remark, after the second or third trip which that 
gentleman had made up the tall steps, each time bearing the load of an 
elephant on his back. 

‘* Well, yes, kinder so. You see, I have very little help, and the ladies 
will be here to-night, and I’d like to have things a mite in ship-shape 
when they arrive. I calculate you skeercely ever saw a white man turn to 
with his coat off and his sleeves rolled up at work before like this? Eh? 
Dum it, you colored man, don’t stand there inspecting me as if you could 
eat the hull of me for dinner. Catch hold of that sofy and boost it into 
the parlor. We’ll not get through to-day if you don’t hurry.” 

‘*You must excuse me, Mr. Hodgkiss, for troubling you so soon, but I 
thought I would walk over and bid you welcome to the new South.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir;” and as Mr. Hodgkiss said this, he was off with an- 
other turn. 

But Mr. Hodgkiss’s visitor was remarkable for his sticking capacity, and, 
nothing daunted, he waited for that gentleman to again present himself in 
the yard, when he once more accosted him with the remark : 

‘* We are glad to see men of your industrious habits and capital coming 
among us. Ours is a good State, but the people here are lazy—not active 
and hard-working like you Northern people. We are sadly in need of your 
muscle and money to develop the hidden resources of our Southern country. 
The new South welcomes all such with open arms.” 

Such a strain of flattery had its effect even upon Mr. Hodgkiss. 
He straightened himself up, dusted the palms of his hands one against 
the other, and deigning to look up for the first time into his visitor’s face, 
walked up to him and extended his hard, bony hand in a straightforward 
manner, saying as he did so: 

‘You be Colonel Custis, I presume ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, and your neighbor which is to be. There, sir, just beyond 
those trees, is my house; and that is a part of my plantation which adjoins 
yours, where you see yon line fence. You have a very fine farm here, Mr. 
Hodgkiss, though it is much neglected and run down of late years. I 
dare say under your better management it will soon smile again and blos- 
som as a rose.” 

‘““Tf it doesn’t, it'll not be my fault, Colonel. Though, as to how we 
shall be able to get along socially, we can’t say until we’ve had a trial of it. 
Tf all that Judge Tourgee has written about the South is to be believed, I 
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should kinder think it were pretty tough getting along with you folks. 
But I guess as how I’m not much skeered.” 

‘*Nor need you be, my dear Mr. Hodgkiss. Most of those things you 
have read about the Southern people are lies, or written only to make out 
a good story. You will find, sir, just as much toleration of ideas and 
expression in this country as in your own; and I think a heap more hos- 
pitality, although we are not as rich as we used to be, and poverty has 
made many of us as close-fisted and penurious as it is said you Northern 

ple are. But we'll let all that drop. The proof of the pudding, you 
Seon, is the chewing of the bag, and time will convince you. Meanwhile 
I want to say to you that my sole purpgse in coming over here to-day was 
to bid you a cordial welcome to our old State, and to assure you that my 
family is only waiting for your ladies to get fixed and settled, when they 
will introduce themselves and make things as pleasant as possible. Should 
there be anything you need, sir, in the way of home comforts, before you 
are prepared to have them yourself, you need but to suggest the same, and 
we shall be very happy to accommodate you. It will be some weeks before 
you are comfortably established, and you may need some farming imple- 
ments or tools, or information; in all such cases I beseech you to allow 
me the pleasure of accommodating you.” 

‘‘ You are very, very kind, Colonel Custis, and if I have occasion I shall 
avail myself of your friendly offer.” 

‘¢ We should be very much in our own light, Mr. Hodgkiss, to put any- 
thing in the way of keeping such people as you away from our State.” 

‘So you would, Colonel, so you would. Things’ll kinder seem a little 
mite odd to us at first, I calculate, down here, but we'll get acquainted to 
rights, and matters’ll adjust themselves to suit, I have no doubt. But I'll 
be dummed if the ladies aren’t a-coming, and I have got lots todo. How- 
ever, let me make you acquainted with them, Colonel.” 

do, Mr. Hodgkiss; and I will encourage them allI can. I know 
how unsettled they must feel coming into a bran-new place.” 

Mr. Hodgkiss took strides like a giant, and reached the carriage long 
before our rotund Colonel did; so that the ladies were on the ground when 
the latter got there. 

‘‘ This is my wife, Colonel Custis, and my daughter Miss Prudence, and 
this is my baby. Prudence and May, this is Colonel Custis, our neighbor 
that is to be.” 

The Colonel bowed profoundly ; the ladies acknowledged the salutation. 
Mr. Hodgkiss was off in a jiffy ; he was beyond question a man of business. 
The Colonel saw at a glance that the female portion of Mr. Hodgkiss’s 
family were people of much more refinement than their paterfamilias. 

Mrs. Hodgkiss was a plain, meek little woman, whose countenance was 
not altogether free from lines of care and sadness, but she had at. the same 
time a cheerful way about her which indicated that she could face a great 
many more of the trials of life, should such be in store for her, and she 
looked as if she were equal to the task of following her liege lord to the end 
of the earth, if necessary. 

Miss Prue Hodgkiss was a fine specimen of mature womanhood. She 
was tall, gracefully proportioned, and handsome. She belonged neither to 
the blonde nor the brunette type, but poised in that intermediate region of 
beauty’s domain from whence she reflected the lights and shades of either 
class, and blended all the charms of both in her indescribable loveliness. 
She must have been thirty years of age, or more; but instead of surrender- 
ing any of her good looks to time, she seemed to have retained them all, 
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tinged and mellowed to that voluptuousness which young girls seldom have, 
and only the truly beautiful retain. But, whether from weariness or from 
some other cause, she too was veiled in a sweet sadness, which only served, 
however, to increase her interestingness, well calculated to awaken in the 
heart of whoever beheld her a feeling of sympathy, which irresistibly 
ripened into a sentiment not wholly unlike devotion. The child, May, was 
a buoyant, romping girl of ten or twelve, who was no sooner on her feet 
than she was running all over the house and grounds like a tomboy. 

The Colonel proffered the ladies as warm a welcome as he had vouch- 
safed their husband and father, while they on their part responded with 
far more politeness, if not genuine sincerity. But seeing that they were 
tired and in no condition to entertain a stranger, he excused himself, and, 
once more assuring Mr. Hodgkiss of the most neighborly attention, went 
off to take his accustomed walk around his farm. 

Mr. Hodgkiss was too busy to pay the ladies any more attention than to 
bid them look out for themselves, which injunction they proceeded to obey 


by mounting the stoop and taking a survey of the surroundings. 
The farm which the head of the Hodgkiss family had purchased for his 


future home was situated on one of those small peninsulas which, running 
north and south along the Atlantic coast, conform in their general out- 
lines to that larger class of the same natural divisions of land as the coast 
of New Jersey, the eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia, and that 


of Florida, formed by a narrow neck of land bounded on the east by a 


bay interspersed with meadows, and on the south and west by a river 
which makes in behind the point of land and empties into the ocean through 
a narrow inlet. These small peninsulas vary in length from five to ten 
miles, and from one to half a mile in width. 

The soil in these necks is a rich marl, which the inhabitants call Indian 
beds, on the supposition that the deposit of sheli was the work of the 
aborigines, who lived principally on mollusks, and, like the Patagonians, 
piled up the empty bivalves for generations, until the whole land became 
calcitrant. Of course, such a notion is not only crude but erroneous ; the 
deposit referred to being in fact nothing more unnatural or artificial than 
that which is found to accumulate along the seashore, these peninsulas 
being at one time in their history the ocean-bed, then shoals, afterward 
islands, and finally what they are to-day. 

The close proximity of these lands to the sea, their inexhaustible fertility 
and resources, abounding as they and, the neighboring sea do in clams, 
oysters, fish, and game, caused them to be appropriated by the early 
settlers; and here they began to build that vigorous civilization to which 
the eyes of all mankind are being turned with admiration and respect. 

Mr. Hodgkiss’s farm embraced three or four hundred acres, and stretched 
from bay to river across the neck. It was called ‘‘ Upshur,” in honor of 
the original grantee, a cavalier of the court of Charles the First. 

The original grant embraced the entire peninsula, but was now cut up 
into several plantations, among which Mr. Hodgkiss’s occupied a central po- 
sition, that of Colonel Custis being contiguous on the south, with two other 
smaller ones still farther toward the point, and several others lying north, 
even to the village at the head of the neck. The mansion stood east and 
west across the peninsula; the neck road ran straight through the field 
to the outer gate, and thence branched right and left, one section pass- 
ing to the eastward and on toward the residence of Colonel Custis, and the 
other turning off abruptly toward the west, and running down to the land- 
ing on the river side of the farm. 
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We have said that the ladies stood on the stoop and surveyed the sur- 
roundings of their new home. 

It was impossible for them to conceal their disgust at the extreme flat- 
ness of the landscape. They had come from the hills of Connecticut, with 
their green slopes and ever-varying aspects, all dotted over with cheerful 
hamlets and flourishing villages, to find a country so depressed that their 
greatest wonder was that the sea did not flow in over the narrow sand 
beach and engulf the whole district. But the scene was not without a 
certain picturesqueness, especially for people who had been born and raised 
so far away from the ocean that its solemn voice had never been heard, nor 
its ceaseless billows seen in their eternal roll upon the lonely shore. Be- 
sides, it was the month of October, and the forests which bordered the 
farm were rich in variegated hues. The yellow hickory, the purplish gum, 
the red sorrel and deeper-colored oak and russet dogwood, the ever-verdant 
pines interspersed with cedar, the olive-green holly with its scarlet berries, 
the flaming sumac bending with its burden of fruit, all commingling their 


myriads of tints in a splendor of colors which has ever defied the brush of 


the painter to depict or the pen of genius to describe, relieved the other- 
wise monotonous sameness of the picture which lay before them. 

Still, there was yet something left to divert the attention. There lay the 
placid bay, tufted here and there by a green oasis of meadow, so still and 
quiet in the dull but sweet October air that it resembled more a master- 
piece of art than reality; the clump of islands tracing the coast-line; the 


white sand-hills stretching along the far-away beach; between these the 


snow-crested surf and even the blue ocean pranking the horizon’s rim, with 
here and there a passing sail far out in the offing. 

As Mrs. Hodgkiss inhaled the fresh sea air, she breathed a sigh of appar- 
ent satisfaction and said: 

‘* How do you like it, Prue ?”’ 

‘<T think we shall find peace and happiness here, mother.” 

‘*T fear we shall lack society; although that gentleman seemed very 
kind and well-bred,” rejoined the elder lady. 


‘One thing, mother,—we shall not be troubled with gossip. I don’t 
think that ubiquitous individual called Madam Rumor ever ventured 
into such a quiet place as this.” 

‘* At all events, we have a great deal of nature here, and very little of 
art.” 

‘‘ Well, mother, Nature never talks about anybody. Besides, she is a 
great healer of wounds.” 


The bay shore was only a few rods from the house. May was already 
chasing tildees up and down the water’s edge. 

The two ladies entered the broad hall which divided the mansion into 
two spacious apartments, the east room being the dining-room, and the 
west one the parlor. The kitchen was not attached to the main building, 
but was at the east end connected by a covered walk. 

There was not that compactness and cosiness about the house which 
the ladies had been accustomed to in their Northern home, nor that neat- 
ness of finish characterizing the more modern structures of the present day; 
but there was plenty of room for air, and a sort of vasty style of architec- 
ture that was odd, if it possessed no other advantage. The walls were wain- 
scotted, the ceiling was of heavy oak mouldings, the mantelpieces were 
elaborately carved, with wide and deep open fireplaces under them; hard- 
wood floors; and upstairs, dormers, two large bed-chambers, some ‘‘ cute” 
little stowaway rooms; the dark and haunted cock-loft, where more than 
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once had been concealed contraband goods (for the house was old and had 
seen many vicissitudes), and in the east gable a rookery for pigeons. 

To a Yankee housewife who had been accustomed to New England 
village life there was nothing very comforting in the appearance of such 
a dwelling. 

Mrs. Hodgkiss betrayed her disappointment in the frequent sighs which 
escaped her lips. 

‘‘ Never mind, mother,” said the daughter, putting her arms around the 
elder woman’s neck, and kissing her tenderly; ‘‘I feel that we shall be 
much happier here than we think. There will be less to disturb our minds, 
to awaken unpleasant memories. We shall here, I trust, begin life anew.” 

‘For your sake, my dear child, I can put up with every inconvenience. 
But, alas! too many of my years are already past for me to hope for much 
in the future. But you, darling, have many more years to live; and though 
you have already seen much trouble, I pray that you may be benefited by 
the change.” 

‘¢ And May, too, mother; it will be better for her. She will grow up here 
and never know anything of our past troubles. But did you notice the 
name of the old gentleman who met us ?” 

‘“‘T did, Prue; but you know it is a very common name in this part of 
the country. Come, my child, let us go down and assist your pa to arrange 
the furniture. I know he must be getting tired by this time.” 


CHAPTER II. 
SOCIAL QUESTIONS DISTURB MR. HODGKISS’S NEIGHBORS. 


WE are pleased to say that Mr. Hodgkiss had chosen a fine, healthy 
country for his new home. There was some malaria there; but where 
within the bounds of civilization is there no malaria? : 

There were some mosquitoes in summer; but where can ;we have the 
advantages of the sea-coast without their gentle presence, except, it may 
be, in New Jersey. 

As for society, it was not equal to that of Boston, itis true, or even to that 
of Washington; but the people were for the most part honest-hearted, good- 
natured, and kind, with only the one fault of being a little sensitive on the 
race question, which was more a sentiment than anything else. Before the 
war the community had been noted for its blue blood; the population had 
been sparse, and the land-holdings large, with a countless number of slaves 
and a few poor whites. But now a great change was observable. The broad 
acres of the old plantations had mostly been cut up into small farms; the 
negroes became thinned out by constant hegiras to the large cities; and, 
under the pressure of poverty and that struggle for existence which came 
on the heels of the desolating strife which had well-nigh ruined the whole 
country, even the hospitality for which this particular State was once so 
proverbial was fast becoming a memory—something to be ‘talked about, 
but only found now among such of the old people as had, like Colonel 
Custis, managed to keep up the status quo of former times. 

This gentleman was a pattern of equanimity. He was bomb-proof against 
innovation; no change could affect him. 

If the weather was cold to-day, he put on more clothing. If warmer to- 
morrow, he depleted his wearing apparel. He suited himself to circum- 
stances. He was a good slave-holder and secessionist in war times, but & 
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better Union man and loyalist to-day. "He was almost willing to be any- 
thing for peace. And why should he not be? Had he not witnessed what 
he thought were innovations the most startling, demoralizations the most 
complete, iconoclasms the most heartrending? Had he not missed the 
mark in all his calculations, and had he not suffered the mortification to 
find himself wholly at sea as to the result of all those matters in which he 
was an active participant, and of which he now realized he had known just 
nothing at all? When he had prophesied disaster, prosperity had followed; 
things which looked to him utterly impossible had happened as easily as a 
change of the seasons; and from those ventures in which all his hopes had 
been embarked, and toward the accomplishment of which all his energies 
had been bent, there had come only the ashes of Dead-sea fruit. 

So the Colonel, weary of kicking against the pricks, had determined to 
drift with the strongest current and trust the issue to an all-wise Provi- 
dence. 

Like other individuals who had lived in the world as long as he had, 
and especially in his part of the country during the troublous times of our 
“little unpleasantness,” Colonel Custis had passed through many trying 
scenes. 

No longer rich in slaves, he yet held the best part of his plantation, and 
turning his attention from the cultivation of corn and oats, which re- 
quired a constant supply of labor, he began to raise truck for the Northern 
market, and hired his hands by the day and month. 

His household was small. He himself was a widower, and had been for 
several years. He had only one child, a son, whom he had sent to Yale 
immediately after the war. But that young man had gone astray and was 
a wanderer, no one knew where. It was commonly reported that he was 
dead. With the exception of a housekeeper and an adopted daughter, a 
child not over thirteen or fourteen years of age, he was alone. 

Now, as Mr. Ebenezer Hodgkiss had come into this part of the country to 
stay, and as he and his family are to figure largely in this narrative, it is 
but right and proper that we refer just here to a matter of socio-political 
character, the importance of which, in its relation to that gentleman’s 
family, will the more readily appear as we progress. 

We have already made a passing allusion to the race question. We now 
come back to it, not to argue it, for it is a knotty question at best, neither 
to assign it to any particular locality, for the South is no more exercised in 
regard to it than the North, save in that she is oftener confronted by the 
difficulty. If anything, while there is more talk in opposition to social 
equality in the South, and politicians weak-minded in other respects hold 
up the obnoxious question before the common people very much as one 
would display a red rag to a mad bull or belligerent turkey-gobbler from 
some safe distance in order to see their queer antics, it is not doing any 
injustice to truth to say that, as a rule, there is more feeling about, and 
greater opposition to, mixed society, north of Mason and Dixon’s line than 
south of it. There is no use in blaming the South for what seems to be at 
the present time a disposition in every part of this country, at least, to pre- 
vent a social admixture of Anglo-Saxon with African blood. 

Now, while it is plain enough to any thinking man to see that the subject 
is a matter which needs no agitation or legislation, either North or South; 
that, no matter how loudly it is condemned and decried in Southern circles 
the silent, gradual work of miscegenation goes on, the loudest-mouthed 
champion of pure blood not infrequently being himself an agent in its propa- 
gation; nor, on the other hand, how insincere the Northern people may 
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be in their talk in its favor, it is only our province to refer to the extent of 
that opposition to the matter (chiefly growing out of the public-school 
question) which was manifested by the community into which Mr. Hodgkiss 
had come to sojourn; and that is our excuse for lugging it into this narra- 
tive, for which offence we humbly crave the reader’s pardon. 

The public-school system was one of the innovations which Colonel Custis 
had seen come into his State. It had been opposed from time immemorial 
by persons of his class, and was yet on trial when Mr. Hodgkiss went there 
to reside, the chief objection to popular education on the part of the rich 
being the bringing of their children and those of the poor people together, 
and thus breaking down the barriers which protect society; and, on the 
part of the poor, the fear that they might be brought by some means into 
competition with the colored people, or, in other words, that the colored 
people, sharing equal advantages with them, might rise above them in 
point of education, and consequently in wealth. At the same time the 
very two classes named above, following out the beautiful consistency 
we so often meet with in politics, professed to be the most unswerving 
democrats ! 

* * * * * * 

Mr. Hodgkiss had not been long in the country before he had the privilege 
of seeing one of those sudden outbursts of public opinion which from one 
cause or another are likely to occur in any community, whether well regu- 
lated or not. 

It appears that a certain (so-called) colored boy, by the name of Jack, 
living with an old mulattress who was thought to be his mother, had 
applied for admittance as a pupil to the teacher of the public school in the 
‘* Neck,” and, without informing the said teacher that he was a negro, had 
actually been received, and—horror of horrors !—had spent a whole day in 
the school with the white children. If there ever were a just casus belli, it 
was this. If there ever were an excuse to ‘‘cry ‘Havoc!’ and let slip the 
dogs of war,” it was this. Nor was the opportunity allowed to pass unap- 
propriated. All the Neck was in an uproar; and the poorest and most 
abject patrons of the district cried out the most bitterly and kept up the 
most noise. ‘‘ Aunt Sally’s boy Jack has been to the white school!” That 
was the refrain. A public indignation meeting was immediately called. 
People from every part of the district, ay, from every part of the county, 
flocked to the village at the head of the Neck, where the meeting was to 
take place. 

Lawyers, doctors, farmers, laborers, oystermen—every class and element 
that could boast Anglo-Saxon blood was represented in full force. Mr. 
Hodgkiss rode up to the town with his neighbor, Colonel Custis, deter- 
mined upon being a silent spectator of the proceedings. The latter, also, 
under the plea of age, declined to take an active part in the deliberations. 
The meeting was one of great unanimity, the sentiment being all in one 
direction. Resolutions were passed condemning the action of the teacher, 
enjoining the most careful scrutiny on the part of the trustees and county | 
superintendent in regard to the classification of pupils as to color, and 
breathing vengeance against anyone who should have the temerity to 
utter a word in favor of mixed schools. 

Among those who were most vehement in support of the resolutions, 
and who talked loudest in the meeting, was one Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wes- 
coatt, the gentleman who owned and occupied the farm next below that of 
Colonel Custis. This gentleman, being the father of two interesting young 
ladies, assumed the privilege (but why for that reason we never knew) of 
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feeling more aggrieved, and to consider himself and family in more danger of 
social ruin, than anyone else in the district. For this reason he was more 
exercised and worked up on this momentous occasion than others. He 
went into the meeting like a tiger, and came out like a roaring lion. 

‘“*T tell you what, gentlemen, this thing’ll neverdo. If niggers is allowed 
to mix in with our white children, what’ll become of my daughters, and 
yourn, Colonel Custis, and yourn too, Mr. Hodgkiss? I’m surprised that you 
gentlemen, both of you having children at home, can take so little interest 
in a matter of such great importance. You must be very cold-blooded if 
you can stand sich an insult. Nobody but Yankees and them as have 
the spirit of Yankees in ’em could act so indifferent.” And Mr. Calhoun 
Brooks Wescoatt fumed and frothed and beat the air like a madman. 

Colonel Custis, knowing the temper of his lower neighbor, did not deign 
to reply; but our Brother Jonathan from Connecticut was not used to being 
addressed in so rough a manner without talking back, and so a disagree- 
able sort of confab arose between him and Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt, 
which ran on after this fashion: 

‘*Hold on, neighbor Wescoatt; you’re a mite too fast. You ortn’t to 
insult gentlemen without knowin’ their sentiments. Accordin’ to my way 
of thinkin’ you are a mite off the handle.” 

‘*Me too fast! me off the handle! Sir, I will not allow any man, much 
less you, sir, to address such a language to me. Do you know who you 
are, sir, and who you are talkin’ too?” 

“‘T most generally keep the run of my own identity, neighbor Wescoatt; 
but Pll be dummed if I think you are altogether in your right mind. You 
act as though you were a mite daft, neighbor.” 

‘*Me daft! You good-for-nothin’ abolition scoundrel, if you wasn’t with 
Colonel Custis I’d knock you down!” 

‘How foolish you are, neighbor Wescoatt, to get into such a fever heat 
all about nothing! The whole business in which you’ve all been engaged 
to-day is not worth speaking of.” 

Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt could not stand this. Who could? He 
was out of his jacket in a moment, hissing through his clenched teeth: 

‘‘ Jest let me git at him! Jest give me a show at the Yankee scoundrel, 
the white-livered villain !” 

Colonel Custis tried to draw Mr. Hodgkiss away; but the crowd had 
gathered up so closely around the spot where they stood that he could not 
accomplish his design. 

‘*Say, neighbor Wescoatt, what do you mean?” said Mr. Hodgkiss, seem- 
ing only to wake up at this moment to an appreciation of his adversary’s 
intentions. ‘‘I’m very loath to get into a scrimmage, specially among 
strangers; but if your friends’ll turn you loose, I’ve no serious objection of 
getting a little better acquainted with you;” and saying this, Mr. Ebenezer 
Hodgkiss put himself into an attitude of self-defence. 

‘*Let him out! let him out!” cried a score of bystanders to Mr.. Calhoun 
Brooks Wescoatt’s friends, who were scarcely able to hold him back, so 
vociferously was he rearing and charging to get at his enemy. 

“Yes, let’m out,” said Mr. Hodgkiss, in his ordinary tone of voice. 

‘*Go in, Wescoatt, and lick him like the devil,” said someone in the 
crowd. ‘‘Go in, old fellow,” said his friends, as they released him. 

But Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt did not seem to advance any. He 
only jumped up and down, very much after the manner of that plucky 
leader of the fold which was on a certain occasion belayed to the gate-post; 
with this difference, that Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt, not being tied to 
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anything so substantial, was somewhat perplexed as to what sort of 
gyrations he might indulge in that would afford him sufficient scope to 
show off his pugnacious qualities without causing him to encroach too 
much on the neutral ground which separated his rightful domain from that 
of Mr. Hodgkiss. 

Besides, he was nearly out of wind; and unless the crisis came quickly 
there might be a disgraceful collapse, for Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt 
was not nearly so youthful as he had been once, although his courage had 
undoubtedly increased with his years. 

‘¢ Now, here,” said Colonel Custis, stepping into the ring, cane in hand, 
and pushing the fuming, puffing pugilist back among his abettors, ‘‘ this 
is the height of folly, Wescoatt. Put on your coat and go home. You are 
not going to fight anybody here to-day, certainly not a friend of mine. 
This whole thing is a farce from beginning to end, and you’ll all regret it by- 
and-by. I’m not in favor of race equality any more than you or any of your 
friends. It was a mistake on the part of the teacher—a mistake that any 
one who was misinformed might as easily have made as he. Aunt Sally 
and Jack live on my land, and I shall see he doesn’t trouble the schools 
again. Come, Mr. Hodgkiss, let us go home.” N 

‘And you, father, are just making a fool of yourself,” said young Jo- 
sephus Wescoatt, taking his father’s arm and leading him out of the crowd. 

There was some hooting and jeering, a good deal of profanity, and no 
little disappointment among those who were spoiling to see a good fight; 
but no one dared to lay hands on the Colonel, and the crowd dispersed, 
Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt getting into his jacket with the aid of his son, 
and cooling off by slow degrees, but swearing vengeance in his heart against 
his imperturbable neighbor, and saying that he would get even with him 
if it took a thousand years to do it. 


CHAPTER III. 
AUNT SALLY’S BOY JACK. 


‘< Here, Ruler; here, Ruler; here, here, here!” And the autumn-tinted 
woods echoed to the ringing call, as a young Nimrod, bareheaded and bare- 
footed, with a sling twirling in his hand, leaped from the thicket into the 
cart-road, wearing ragged trousers, torn in shreds to the knees and fastened 
to his bed-tick suspenders with wooden pegs instead of buttons, his black 
hair flowing in curly ringlets to his shoulders, and his bronzed face glowing 
with the excitement of the chase. He looked for all the world as wild as 
an untamed savage on the Western plains. 

'** Here, Ruler; here, here, here, here! I wonder where that dog’s got to,” 
he said to himself, looking up and down the cart-road. ‘‘ He’s never here 
when I want him. That molly’s dodged me, sure.” ; 

The road was that which led from Mr. Hodgkiss’s house toward the river, 
or as the residents of that section called it, ‘‘ the Creek,”—Mr. Hodgkiss 
called it ‘‘ the Crik,”—and the wood was a narrow strip of timber growing 
thick with stub-oak, green briers, haw-trees, and huckleberry-bushes, which 
separated the bay or ‘‘ broadwater-field ” from the creek-field. 

Again the boy called, ‘‘ Here, Ruler; here, here!” and stooped his body 
down and listened; but no sound save the echo of his own voice and the 
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chirp of a cardinal grosbeak in a thorn-bush in the thicket could be 
heard. 

The brilliant plumage of the scarlet-bird attracted the lad’s attention, and 
selecting a smooth stone from a bag he carried at his waist, he carefully 
adjusted it in the leather receptacle of his sling, and, whirling it rapidly 
about his head, let fly at the unsuspecting songster and brought him down 
with a broken wing, fluttering to the ground. He ran to the spot, caught 
it as it was endeavoring to escape, and came with it back to the cart-road, 
uttering a fierce oath as he did so, for the plucky little king of the woods, 
— its convex bill, had inflicted a wound on the boy’s finger which started 
the blood. 

‘‘For shame, Jack!” cried a pretty little girl who had just at that 
moment come up the road to where Jack was standing, accompanied by 
another that was near enough her age and size to be her sister, and an 
older lady. 

‘* For shame, Jack!” she repeated, going up close to him to see the bird. 

‘*Shame for what ?” spoke back the lad, rather saucily. 

‘‘ Why, for swearing in the first place, and wounding that beautiful bird 
in the next place. I’m afraid you’re a bad boy, Jack.” 

‘* And you’d say bad words, too, Miss Julia, if your finger was hurt 
like mine.” 

‘* And you’d bite, too, Jack, if some wild beast should leap out of the 
woods here and crush your arm in his big jaws. Poor little fellow! see 
how he tries to fight.” 

‘*Won’t you give him to me, Jack ?” asked the other girl. 

‘Certainly, if you want him.” 

‘* Be careful, May; he’ll bite you too,” continued the lady, looking first 
at the bird and then at the face of its captor. 

‘This is Aunt Sally’s boy Jack,” said Julia, by way of introducing her 
friends. ‘‘ Aunt Sally is a colored woman who lives down to the Creek, 
through the woods, on papa’s land, and Jack is her son. Let’s go down 
and see her, Miss Hodgkiss.” 

‘¢ This is Jack, eh?” queried the lady addressed, regarding him with a look 
of curiosity. ‘‘ We have heard you, my lad, before,” she continued. 

And. who had not? He was the scapegoat for the petty sins of the whole 
Neck. Ifa hen-roost was robbed, it was laid tohim. Ifa watermelon-patch 
was raided, it was Jack who did it. If a valuable tree was hacked down by 
hunters, who but Jack would have done such a thing? Ifa forest fire oc- 
curred and aeres of valuable timber were destroyed, the lad was hauled up, 
and if he escaped a flogging he did well. In short, he was the plague of 
the entire community; a regular Ishmaelite whose hand was against every- 
body and everybody’s hand against him. The reputation of the fellow 
caused Miss Hodgkiss to regard him closely. 

He must have been fifteen years old, was well-grown for his age, and, not 
withstanding his scanty and ragged clothing, a youth of as fine parts as if 
he had been a scion of nobility. 

His feet were scratched and torn by briers, but otherwise were unmarred. 
A high, arched instep rose to a sinewy ankle, which swelled out into a 
muscular leg. His tattered trousers but —- concealed a beauti- 
fully rounded knee. His body was compact, and knit for strength and 
activity. His hands were brown and dirty but chubby, with tapering 
fingers as finely formed as those of a lady. 

The boy’s face was a study for an artist. His features were of the Roman 
type; his brow full and arching, his nose slightly aquiline, his eyes black 
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and full of passionate expression, his sun-tanned complexion a clear olive. 
A mass of jet-black hair, glossy and tangled with ringlets, had been allowed 
to grow until it touched his shoulders. 

The lady gazed at the boy with a look of fixed admiration. 

“Do you call him colored, Julia?” she inquired of Colonel Custis’s 
adopted daughter. 

‘““Oh yes. He’s Aunt Sally’s boy Jack, and Aunt Sally is a colored 
woman. Certainly he’s a ‘nigger.’ Aren’t you, Jack ?” 

The boy held down his head, abashed at the close scrutiny he was under- 
going at the hands of his fair critic. 

‘* But do you really call people who are as white as this boy negroes ?” 

‘*Why shouldn’t we call them so? What else are they but negroes ?” 

‘* But in cases like this I should think it would puzzle you to tell whether 
they were white or black.” 

Julia laughed outright. 

‘* How funny you are, Miss Hodgkiss! Everybody knows that Jack is a 
colored boy. Mr. Levin Kelly, papa’s fisherman, says that negroes have no 
bone in their noses and no seams in their skulls like white people. He says 
they are not made like we are, and I just believe all he says about it. 
Don’t you, Jack?” 

‘* How old are you, Jack ?” the lady asked. 

Mammy says I am fifteen next June, the first day of the month. She 
says I was born in the year 1867, two years after the war.” 

‘“‘The first day of June, 1867!” repeated the lady, with a startled 
expression on her countenance. Recovering herself, she continued: ‘‘ We 
have the same birthday, Jack; I was just seventeen years old the day you 
were born. Ah, me, how time flies!” she added with a sigh. ‘‘ Come, 
girls, let’s go and see the boy’s mother.” 

They started off, May holding the panting bird in her gloved hand. 

‘Thank you, Jack,” she said, turning and smiling at the bashful fad. 
‘*T shall take the bird home and name it after you.” 

‘*But he’s a colored boy, May; you people are so funny,” expostulated 
Julia. 

‘But if he is, can’t a bird be named for him ?” insisted May. 

‘*But people will think strange”— 

‘¢Pshaw, Julia! you are as ’fraid of people as if you were a slave your- 
self. You must be afraid of offending the Wescoatts.” 

Julia blushed. 

“Tm no girl of Joe Wescoatt’s,” she said, ‘‘I heard the other day he was 
waiting on you.” 

‘¢That’s not so, for his father won’t allow him to visit our house if he 
knows it. But really and truly, if Jack were dressed up he would be a 
pretty boy.” 

‘*But clothes wouldn’t make him white,” put in Julia, ‘‘no matter how 
fine they were.” 

‘*T don’t see but he’s as white as you or me,” retorted May. 

‘* But he’s got black blood in him,” sneered Julia, ‘‘and that settles it.” 

‘* But what does that matter if he doesn’t show it?” went on May. ‘‘ Who 
would know it ?” 

‘“‘That might do for you, but not for me,” said Julia, with a disdainful 
toss of her head. ‘‘I’m a Southern girl.” 

“*Come, girls, no more of that,” interposed Miss Hodgkiss. ‘‘I will not 
allow you to quarrel over Jack. Poor boy! his fate is a hard one. I pity 
him from my heart.” 
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Just then they were frightened by a trampling of the undergrowth in the 
thicket and the haif-bark, half-squeal of a mongrel cur as he tried to force 
his mangy form through the green-brier bushes which very considerably 
impeded his progress, and in a moment a snowy-tailed rabbit leaped across 
the wood in front of them, only a few feet in advance of the homely canine’s 
nose, followed by Jack, both dog and boy in full ery. 

The ladies soon recovered from their sudden perturbation and walked on 
toward the creek. 

The home of that much-mentioned person, Aunt Sally, was a humble 
abode. 

It was constructed of round pine logs, notched up after the fashion of a 
pig-pen, with a doorway in the side, and a small window of four panes of 
8x10 window-glass on either hand. 

A clay chimney, leaning away from the house at an angle of at least 
forty-five degrees, bulging out at its base into a large fireplace, adorned 
one end. The roof was thatched, and the crevices between the logs 
were chinked with leaves and daubed with mud. 

It stood in a little clearing on the bank of the creek, surrounded by lofty 
oaks. 

But when once you got inside this humble dwelling you found everything 
neat and clean. The walls were boarded, and covered with pictorials— 
mostly those of Harper and Frank Leslie. There was a scuttle, with a 
ladder reaching up to it. This was the stairway. 

The furniture was not elaborate. Aunt Sally had a good bed, made of 
feathers, with clean sheets and fancy quilt, spread on an antiquated bed- 
stead, which was propped up on blocks of wood, high enough to admit an 
old hair trunk and several bandboxes underneath it. 

She had a little metal clock on the mantelpiece which had not run a 
minute in ten years, a small piece of looking-glass without frame stuck in 
a crack of the ceiling, a rocking-chair with one of the rockers broken, three 
home-made flag chairs with high backs, and two three-legged stools. 

In the jamb was a meat-pot, an oven, a frying-pan, and a spider with no 
handle ; and on a table, which was supported by legs crossed like those of 
a saw-buck, were a can, a noggin, and a gourd. All these articles were 
spotlessly clean. 

Some roasted sweet potatoes, but recently pulled from the ashes on the 
hearth, smoked in the corner thereof. 

Aunt Sally, who was a mulatto past middle life, was busily knitting 
when the ladies arrived. She received her visitors with well-bred grace, 
saying as she did so: 

‘Here, miss, you take de rockin’-cheer ; de childuns kin set in the high- 
back flug cheers. Dey is young an’ kin set anywhar. Dey is two purty 
gals, ain’t dey? I knows dat un, but dis un I never seed afore. S’pose 
she’s a Hodgkiss.” She seated herself, smoothed out her long white apron, 
and taking up her knitting, continued: ‘‘ How is yer all, childuns—all 
well, I s’pose ?”” 

‘« Very well, I thank you,” they all replied. 

‘‘T’se jest a-knittin’ some winter socks fer dat scapegrace, Jack. ’Fore 
my Maker, he t’ars up more clo’s dan I kin make. He's all over de lan’, 
honeys, fust in de woods a-chasin’ dem ole hars, den in de creek up ter 
his neck in de mud. I do declar to gracious dat boy is more trouble dan 
he’s wuff.” 

‘* All boys are bad,” ventured Miss Hodgkiss. ‘‘ Why don’t you send 
him to school ?” 
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‘Well, bless your life, honey, de culled school-house is so fur off, it am 
too fur to send de child ; and de white folks, you know, git mighty riled 
ef he go dar, and make a great fuss. Mr. Wescoatt wus ’long here t’other 
day, an’ he says to me, says he, ‘ Sally, ef you ever sends dat boy to any 
school agin whar my childuns is, specially my gals, I'll trow you in de 
creek.’ An’ you know Mr. Wescoatt is a man wid a right smart influrence, 
and ‘longs to de church, and *bout camp-meetin’ times ’joices a heap. 
I’m afeared Jack is a-growin’ up sort o’ wild-like, honey, wild as a red 
fox ; and what’ll become er him I declar I can’t tell, save my life.” 

‘¢T suppose you’ve been well, Aunt Sally ?” 

‘Yes, commonly, child. I has a little rheumatiz in my lef’ hip, but 
dat’s all. Pains me mighty bad when de weather’s gwine ter be wet. You 
two is strangers in these parts, isn’t ye?’ she continued, peering over the 
rim of her brass spectacles at Miss Hodgkiss and May. 

“ce Yes. ” 

‘*So T’se bin tole. But I knowed ye all de same. Whar is you from, 
honeys ?” 

‘¢From Connecticut, Aunt Sally.” 

‘Tse been dar onst myse’f, childuns.” 

Indeed !” 

“cc I has.” 

what part, Aunt Sally ?”’ 

‘* Dey call de place New Haben, whar I wus.” 

‘*New Haven! why, that’s in our State, sure enough,” replied Miss 
Hodgkiss. 

‘* Yes, chile ; dat am de spot.” 

The two sisters looked at each other in surprise. 

‘* Don’t you childuns believe me ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Sally, but we didn’t know you had been so near our old 
home. That’s what we were thinking about. That's a coincidence.” 

“* Dat’s a fac’, childuns ; way up dar in de elm-tree city.” 

“* How long since you were there, Aunt Sally ?” inquired Miss Hodgkiss. 

‘* Let me see, chile. Jest two year arter de war. It was de summer ob 
sixty-seben. I ’member de year berry well.” 

‘* That’s before I was born, sister?’ inquired May. 

ie — while,” replied Miss Hodgkiss, absently, her mind seeming pre- 
occupied. 

Won't you hab a drink of water, Miss Prudence? you look as doe you 
was tired. De walk has made you look a little bit weary. De weather 
am right smart hot fer de season, and kinder makes one tired-like.” 

‘* Tf you please, Aunt Sally. I am a little thirsty.” 

The kind hostess proffered her gourd, which, though clean and sweet, 
was not very enticing to one unaccustomed to taking water in that kind of 
vessel. Miss Hodgkiss sipped a mouthful, and said she had ‘‘a sufficiency.” 

‘¢ Yes, honeys, I has seed a good many ups and downs in my life,” the 
old negress went on to say. ‘‘Fust I wara slave, and sarved Marster 
Colonel Custis faithfully ontill de war wus over. Arter de war I went 


Norf to do sarvice, but I didn’t like up dar as well as down here. While I 


war at de Norf I fell in wid Mass Henry, de Colonel's son, who war at 
school up dar larnin’ to be a lawyer, and he sunt me home agin.” 

‘¢ Where is your young master now, Aunt Sally ?” timidly inquired Miss 
Hodgkiss, as if she would, and yet at the same time did not care to, have 
her question answered. 


‘Ah, childuns, dat’s more’n I ken tell. Gone, childuns, Dead, dey 
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say. Poor Mass Henry! He was a good young gentleman, but de wuss 
foe to hisself.” 

The ladies rose to take their leave. 

‘* You all is in a mighty powerful hurry.” 

“Well, we must be going back now, Aunt Sally. We shall come to see 
you again. 

‘So do, childuns. Here comes dat boy.” And as she said this, Jack 
jumped into the room followed by his dog, which, now that one had time 
to notice him, was found to have his ears cropped close and his tail cut 
off to a stump. 

Jack carried a dead rabbit in one hand, and his sling in the other. 

He was not aware of the presenée of the visitors until he entered the 
room; and feeling ashamed of his rudeness, he slunk into a dark corner, 
and tried to conceal himself behind the foot of the bed. 

‘* Well, you hab come, hab you, you ragmuffin? Ef I wus you, I’d be 
werry loaf ter show my dirty face to dese fine white ladies.” 

‘‘T saw them ’fore you did, mammy. I gave the girl that bird, I did,” 
said the lad, casting ‘‘ sheep’s eyes” at May and Julia. 

‘¢ An’ I'll be bound fer you, Jack, nobody kin get ahead ev you. Come, 
it up from dar, an’ go out to der spring and wash your ugly face and 
ans, and come an’ git a tater. I knows you is hongry by dis time. Take 

dat har out and sink it. Git outen here, Ruler, wid your muddy hoofs. 
’Fore de Lord, childuns, dat boy and dis dog is ‘nuff to run a body start 
crazy. But I loves de chile, arter all; and I bars de dog for his sake. 
He’s a heap @’ company. But, poor boy, he’s a-growin’ up in ignerance ; 
wid no one ter larn him and tell him de right an’ proper way ter go. He 
don’t want ter go to de nigger schoolhouse ’case it’s too fer, and de 
childuns dar is blacker den he is ; an’ dar’s no place in dis worl’ for de poor 
boy.” 

‘Poor Jack!” sighed May. ‘‘ Sister Prue, won’t you let me come down 
here and teach him Sundays ?” 

‘‘Phew! Did you ever hear the like?” exclaimed Julia, awfully shocked. 

‘*No, you are too young, my dear. But I promise you I will come, Aunt 
Sally,” answered Miss Hodgkiss. ° 

‘God bless you, my good lady! It'll be sich a pleasure to hab Jack 
book-larnt ‘nuff to read the good book ter his ole mammy. I’se got one 
a-lyin’ up dar on de shelf. I likes ter hear ’bout Dan’l in de lion’s den, an’ 
*bout Shadrick, Meshack, an’ Abed-you-no, an’ all dem tings; an’ bout de 
white hosses and de charyot ob fire. O miss! I ken ‘joice already at de 
thoughts of it.” 

‘‘ And I'll bet you are talked about and scandalized aplenty if you do,” 
put in Miss Julia, as they left the house and sauntered homeward. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHAT BY THE WAY. 


Haprity for all concerned, the example set by Colonel Custis was fol- 
lowed by most of the neighbors in the Neck, and the first winter of Mr. 
Hodgkiss’s sojourn in the South passed away very pleasantly. 

Two families never lived on better terms than did those of the gentleman 
from the ‘‘ Nutmeg State” and his friend the Colonel. The younger members 


of either household, while they disagreed about matters of etiquette, learned 
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to do so without bearing malice; and while the more liberal views of the 
Yankees tended toward widening the ideas of the Southerners, constant 
intercourse with the latter had the effect of softening and modifying the 
asperities of manner which the hardy New-Englanders had brought with 
them from their less refined but more practical community at the North. 

Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt was high up in the miff-tree, it is true 
—stayed up there all the season, and from its highest branch croaked like a 
disconsolate raven ; but young Joe was on the best of terms with the ladies 
in the upper part of the Neck, and the girls, his sisters, would have been 
quite as sociable if they dared. 

True to her promise, Miss Hodgkiss went often on Sunday afternoons to 
teach Jack, whom she found an apt scholar and a boy of the finest disposi- 
tion and natural gifts. He obeyed her implicitly in all things, was eager 
to advance, and by the spring-time he was not only reading and writing, 
but studying geography and arithmetic. She not only administered to his 
mental and spiritual wants, but also brought him cast-off suits, made over 
to fit, defended him when he was wrongly accused, and reproved him for 
his boyish tricks. 

All this came near killing old man Wescoatt. He waxed soirritable over 
the thought that Jack was being educated and Miss Hodgkiss allowed to 
teach him, that it threw him into a fever from which he came near 
dying. 

fe Now my daughters will be ruinated, sure enough! It'll not be two 
year before that black villain will be pokin’ his head into some white 
person’s house, and runnin’ off with some white gal. O Lord! ef only ”»— 
and Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt rubbed his dry, husky hands in ecstasy, 
and chuckled away down in his inmost soul—‘‘ ef that nigger would only 
run off with one of his gals ; or ef, what would be better yet, ef an accident 
could only happen to one of them, and old Hodgkiss be compelled to support 
an addition to his family in the shape of a mulatto offspring, I should shout 
Glory hallelujah !” and, saying this to himself, Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wes- 
coatt called his family to prayers, and went to bed and slept the sleep of 
the righteous. 


Miss Prudence Hodgkiss was a finely educated young lady. We say 
young, because, although the rise of thirty, she was still as handsome and 
fresh as girls of eighteen generally are, with the added advantage of all the 
sweet dignity and grace of mature womanhood thrown into the bargain. 

All this talk about ‘‘ sweet sixteen” is simply the language of inexperi- 
ence. It is nothing more or less than an evidence of lack of taste in the 
individual who fails to see the superior excellences of a full-grown, ripe, 
and luscious woman, when the question of hymeneal companionship is 
under consideration. Children are sweet as children; but sensible and 
vigorous manhood, seeking a perfect union of the sexes, looks only for 
the mature and mellow fruit which hangs only for the plucking in nature’s 
delicious garden. : 

Had Miss Hodgkiss been one of those women who fish for husbands, and 
set a net in every stream, like some young ladies we might mention, she 
might have been married several times, even since she had been in the 
Neck ; but Miss Hodgkiss did not seem to be one of that sort. 

The duty of marrying well did not appear to be paramount with her, as 
it is with the majority of her sex. She found life full of employment; and 
although she felt keenly the opprobrium which she incurred in the perform- 
ance of some of its duties—of one in particular—she pursued the even tenor 
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of ad looking beyond the mere approbation of public opinion for her 
reward. 

There was one consolation. If her conduct in regard to Jack displeased 
everybody else, she had never heard a word of complaint from Colonel 
Custis. He seemed to understand and appreciate her motive, and even 
accompanied her on one or two occasions to Aunt Sally’s hut. 

She remonstrated with him, telling him that he could not afford to incur 
the displeasure of his own people by such an act, especially as he was looked 
up to as the probable candidate to represent his district in Congress at the 
next election, but he laughingly said : 

“Tf you can stand it, why may not I? All this outcry about negro 
equality is only the emanation of weak or wicked minds. No one 
who respects himself need ever fear any social cataclysm. Like will 
seek its like, and find it. Natural laws, if let alone, will always properly 
- adjust themselves to the requirements of society, or vice versa; whereas 
if we tinker with such matters we are bound to come to grief. God 
has a purpose to work out in bringing the two races together; what 
that is we cannot yet see. In his own good time it will be revealed unto 
us, and then no doubt we shall be as willing to accept it, whatever it is, as 
we are now to own that the freedom of the slaves was best, although at 
one time we of the South could not bear to think of such a thing, and pro- 
phesied all manner of evil consequences if it were forced upon us.” 

Idle, gossipy people said the Colonel had a decided penchant for 
the society of Mr. Hodgkiss’s older daughter, and for that reason not only 
put up with, but had actually adopted, her ideas, and was already—the slang 
is not ours— ‘‘clean gone on her.” There was an avenue of cat-oaks—a 
very rare tree, by-the-bye, in this country, the genus and species of which 
Ido not know, these I refer to having been imported from England by 
the Upshurs more than a hundred and fifty years ago—there was an 
avenue of these trees running all the way from Mr. Hodgkiss’s residence 
along the broadwater shore to the Colonel's; and it was said by these same 
busybodies that the two individuals about whom we are talking had been 
seen slowly meandering arm-in-arm under the cat-oaks by moonlight in 
the later days of spring; but whether this was the truth or not, or whether 
it was a little pious story concocted by the very religious Mr. Calhoun 
Brooks Wescoatt, who still sat up the miff-tree, we cannot say. 

But, anyhow, we do know that the following event did take place. 

It was the time for the planting of early potatoes; we know for a certainty 
about the time, for Mr. Hodgkiss was sitting under one of these same cat- 
oaks (why under the tree we cannot surmise, for it was too early in the 
season for leafage) cutting his potatoes, while the hands just over the fence 
were furrowing the ground for their reception, when Colonel Custis came 
along in his usual manner, carrying his gold-headed cane under his left 
arm, with his left hand grasping it near the end, well dressed and looking 
very pompous and aristocratic so far as his person was concerned, but wear- 
ing a kind and sociable expression on his face, and squatted down by Mr. 
Hodgkiss, putting his stout stick between his legs, after the manner of little 
boys who simulate riding on horseback. : 

‘Well, neighbor Hodgkiss, you’re going to show us what you know about 
raising potatoes, eh ?”” 

Well, yes, neighbor Custis, I’m going to try ’em.” 

‘‘This is a fine country, neighbor Hodgkiss, where everything will grow 
one wants to put into the ground; and I’ve only one fault to find of it.” 

“What be that, neighbor Custis ?” 

‘The lack of good schools, especially for girls, Mr. Hodgkiss.” 
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‘Now aren’t you right, neighbor Custis. We were a-speaking about that 
very thing to hum, this morning, at the breakfast-table. There’s our girl, 
what is just a-suffering for education, and no school in ten mile of hum to 
send her to; and yours, neighbor Custis, is in the same row of stumps.” 

“Decidedly so, neighbor Hodgkiss; decidedly so. Do you know, I’ve 
been thinking of a scheme in regard to this matter that will effectually 
solve the problem, provided it will prove agreeable.” 

So 

‘*T’ve been thinking, if Miss Hodgkiss would condescend to serve us, I 
would build a nice little school-house in my yard for her to teach in; and 
I would make up a good salary for her. She could teach our two girls; 
and if neighbor Wescoatt would send his, we could take them; and besides 
that, I am prepared to board three or four others, so my housekeeper tells 
me. The pupils may have the use of Julia’s piano; and I am sure we could 
not procure the services of a more competent lady than your accomplished 
daughter. What do you think of it, neighbor Hodgkiss ?” 

‘*An excellent idea, Colonel Custis; an excellent idea.” 

‘*Do you think it would insult your daughter to mention the subject to 
her ?” 

‘‘Insult her! Why, what do you mean, neighbor Custis?’ exclaimed 
the busy man, stopping suddenly in his work and looking up into Colonel 
Custis’s face. 

‘*Oh, nothing, neighbor Hodgkiss; I only thought she might think her- . 
self above it—that is, that she had no necessity to do such a thing.” 

‘* Fie, fie, neighbor Custis, you ought to know my family better than that 
by this time. Certainly we can get along without the pay; but if any 
member of my family can be of service in such a case, I should like to see 
one of ’em refuse on the score of being too good to work.” 

*“T know it, I know it, Mr. Hodgkiss; you have a very industrious 
family—an excellent family, sir. Your children are very bright.” 

‘«Suppose you mention the subject to Prue, Colonel. I’m sure she’ll look 
upon it as a very great compliment, coming from you.” 

‘* Ah, thank you, neighbor Hodgkiss, you are kind; and I shall go at 
once and break the proposition to Miss Prudence.” 

‘*So do. You'll find her there to hum a-hatching out some goslin’s by 
the fire. She is very fond of goslin’s. If I was not so busy cutting these 
potatoes, I would accompany you.” 

‘*Never mind, neighbor, I do not need any introduction;” and the Colo- 
nel was off with a bow and a strut. 

It was eight o’clock in the forenoon when Colonel Custis reached Mr. 
Hodgkiss’s house. The hands were unhitching for dinner at noon when he 
walked out of the yard on his way back. 

He had been eminently successful in his mission. Miss Hodgkiss was 
not the woman to refuse at first, like Czesar, that she might have the matter 
the more strenuously thrust upon her, as Plutarch says; not one of those 
to decline an offer, at the same time itching to accept it, and mad with her- 
ed and all the world if she happened to lose the thing offered. She only. 
said : 

‘* You are very kind, Colonel ; and I agree with you that some such ar- 
rangement ought to be made. Indeed, there is a crying necessity for it. 
I'm afraid, however, I shall make a poor tutor, but am willing to try. When 
will you be ready for me?” 

‘*T shall engage the carpenters at once. 1 haye enough timber on hand. 
It will probably take a month to build thé school-house.” , 
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“Very well, Colonel; go ahead. You may depend on me.” 

‘So good. I know but one drawback, Miss Hodgkiss,” said the Colonel, 
as he rose to depart. 

‘What is that, sir?” inquired the lady, toying with a baby goose which 
was chattering on her lap. 

“That I may imagine myself a youth again, and bother you by making 
application for a scholarship. You remember the old adage, ‘ There’s no 
fool like an old fool.’” 

“In which case it is to be hoped that you will have better success than 
Aunt Sally’s Jack when he made his application,” jestingly replied Miss 
Hodgkiss. 

“But would I not be the gainer if,I should fail as he did, and after- 
ward have the good fortune to secure the services of a private teacher, as 
he has ?” 

‘*You’d better go home, Colonel. It’s already noontime, and we have 
only jowl and turnip-tops for dinner.” 

‘*But, my dear Miss Hodgkiss, the good book says, ‘ Better is a dinner of 
herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith.’ ” 

‘*Go home, Colonel Custis.” 


CHAPTER V. 
SEED-SOWING. 


THE summer opened splendidly. Everything seemed to work like a 
charm in the Neck. The school-house was finished, the school begun, the 
crops prospered, and Mr. Hodgkiss blessed God that he came South. : 

As for Colonel Custis, he renewed his youth. He romped and played with 
the school-girls, made scups for them, laid out croquet-grounds, spent 
hours of recess with the teacher under the grape-vines in the trysting-place, 
and what before was thought to be a creation of Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wes- 
coatt’s spleen and malice was no longer a matter of doubt. He walked 
with Miss Hodgkiss under the moonlight, through the avenue of cat-oaks 
along the broadwater shore, arm-in-arm! 

But in the midst of all this sunshine and moonshine and glorious summer 
weather, poor old Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt still sat up the miff-tree. 
The fact of the matter was he had got up so high, he did not know how to 
get down again, and being in that awkward predicament, he got mad with 
himself and the rest of mankind. ‘‘ What! send my girls to school to that 
woman? Never! I suppose they'll have Jack there too. Oh, yes, they 
must have a nigger in it. Never mind, you'll see what’ll happen.” And 
every day and every night Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt prayed that some 
awful calamity might befall his wicked neighbors, to teach them what it 
was to set such a horrid example and to bring such a disgrace upon his 
wife and daughters, and upon the white women of the community. 

The gentleman up the miff-tree had two very pretty daughters. Certainly, 
so far as looks went they were handsome. In disposition, however, the 
elder one was a second edition of her father. She was praud, selfish, and 
egotistical. This was Miss Arabella. The other, inheriting the qualities of 
her mother, was docile, quiet, and very sweet. The former encouraged 
and supported her father in his prejudices and whims, and every time she 
saw the old man attempting to scramble down from his lofty perch, she 
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fixed herself at the roots of the tree and cried ‘‘ Jack! Jack!” until the 
frightened old fellow hustled back again. 

The younger girl was always for peace, and longed for the time when 
the feud would be over and she could go to the school and be on pleasant 
relations with the girls in the upper part of the Neck. 

About this time there came along a French and music teacher, stopping 
at the village. He was a dashing young fellow, wearing the best of clothes 
cut in the extreme of fashion, blonde of complexion, supporting a dainty 
mustache, and as flippant in conversation as any first-class dude might 
well be. He was seeking employment. A happy idea seized the fertile 
mind of Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt. 

An opportunity for sweet revenge had come. He would get even, ay, he 
would surpass Colonel Custis and his Yankee allies. He would set up an 
opposition school—a pure white-man’s school, untainted and uncolored. 
And he did so. 

And now the Neck flourished. In all that country round about there 
was not a place so gay. Hither flocked the village boys on Sundays, and 
parties both on shore and water fill@d the golden summer days. But 
Miss Hodgkiss was still subdued in her manner. She was even sad. The 
cause was not far to seek. 

Every day, as she passed along that avenue of cat-oaks, she saw Jack at 
work in the field with the rest of the negroes. He had to do this to pay 
the rent of his ‘‘mammy’s” house, and to support her and himself. 

Nor was it the mere matter of work that awakened her sympathies, but 
the fact that, with the exception of her father, only black people worked in 
the fields in this part of the country. . And Jack looked so delicate and 
refined, and she had come to love him so well—yes, to love him, even if he 
was a colored boy. 

__ Every day in the spring he ploughed, and when the hot sun poured down 
in the harvest-field, she saw poor Jack, bareheaded and covered with dust, 
swinging the scythe and bundling the wheat. And when the reapers came 
home to dinner and sat down under the trees to eat, close by the school- 
house, there was Jack eating out of the same bowl with the black, sleek 
sons of Africa. It was this that made Miss Hodgkiss sad. 

And the lad began to be sad also. Once ignorance had been bliss. Now 
he began to realize, at least in his case, the folly of wisdom. As he began 
to feel the enlightening power of education, and his ambitious heart began 
to throb with new life under its quickening influence, there came the con- 
sciousness of his condition, the curse of his race, the fearful mark of Cain 
he never could be rid of. 

But a trouble greater than all this had arisen. During Miss Hodgkiss’s 
last visit to Aunt Sally’s, his faithful friend had learned a secret which 
the boy had been struggling to hide, which pained and shocked her very 
soul. He was in love with Julia! 

Not that the girl had given him any cause to indulge so reprehensible 
a passion. By no means. On the contrary, she had ever held him at bay 
and treated him as a menial. 

We say Miss Hodgkiss was shocked. She was almost paralyzed. 

‘*Suppose such a thing should be ever whispered !” she thought. What 
a storm of indignation it would bring down upon her devoted head. How 
Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt would rejoice and ery: ‘‘i told you so! 
That’s what it comes to. That’s what comes of teaching niggers. Now 
you see, Your adders have begun to hatch; your foul birds to come home 
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to roost. God be praised for such a manifestation of his righteous judg- 
ment.” 

Her conscience smote her. Her heart failed her. ‘‘ What am I doing?” 
she asked herself. ‘‘Sowing the wind only to reap the whirlwind; 
putting possibilities within the reach of a human soul it can never grasp; 
constructing capacities for enjoyment that never can be filled; arousing 
ambitions that can never be satisfied. Surely these people are right. 
Surely MrggWescoatt is the better philosopher.” 

Alas for that inscrutably ordained but nevertheless fatal penalty which 
ever follows the acquisition of knowledge! Oh, why should the fruit of the 
tree of wisdom be forbidden, or we be forced to forego its pleasures or 
quit the shady bowers of Eden ? Y 

She thought of it, she prayed over it. ‘‘ What shall Ido? Shall I leave 
the poor boy as he is, so full of promise, so beautiful in soul and body— 
leave him to relapse into a condition of semi-barbarism; or shall I continue 
to unfold to his view the green fields of extended knowledge which lie be- 
yond a river to whose fair banks he may come and gaze, but which he may 
never hope to cross ?” 

She was in a serious, troublesome dilemma. But she prayed, and she 
said: ‘‘ I will do what is right, and God shall be responsible for the conse- 
quences.” So she went again; and she talked with the lad as she taught 
him, saying : ; 

‘‘Jack, it is wrong in you to cherish such wicked notions. For it is 
wicked in one of your position in life, even if he were white, to aspire to 
any such prominence, or to entertain any such passion. Besides, the girl 
does not, nor will she ever, care a fig for you. How can she? You ought 
to know that to give yourself away to any such feeling is worse than folly. 
Suppose Colonel Custis or any of the white people should hear of it. It 
would not only be dangerous for you, but it would compromise and ruin 
me, your best friend.” 

The boy held his head down, half ashamed and half hurt. Then he raised 
his dark eyes and innocently asked : 

‘¢ Miss Prudence, what is wickedness ?” 

‘‘For you to think anything of Julia except to respect her as a young 
lady born to a higher station in life than you is one species of wickedness,” 

**What makes a higher station, Miss Prudence ?” 

‘¢ Sometimes birth, Jack; sometimes property. In this case, both.” 

‘¢But you say that God made us all of one flesh, and God’s book says so.” 

‘*But he makes some of us of high and some of low estate, and we must 
be satisfied with our condition.” 

‘‘Tf that is so, Miss Prudence, then what is the use of our trying to rise 
out of the condition in which we are born? I might just as well not read 
another book, or ever hope to be anything.” * 

‘* But,” replied the teacher, a little bit puzzled, ‘‘ you don’t know what 
may be in store for you. God is good, and if we do our duty faithfully he 
will reward us with happiness in the end.” 

‘“Which means, I take it, that if I should by hard study become gifted 
and intelligent, if I should keep my body clean and pure as you have taught 
me to, and my soul white, and work hard and lay up some money, I might 
by-and-by be allowed to talk to—her, and tell her—” 

** Never, Jack; never in this world.” 

The boy hung his head, and the tears came into his eyes. Choking with 
emotion, he managed to ask : 

Why 9”? 
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‘* Because you are black,” was the solemn reply. 

‘* Me black, Miss Prudence! Look at my arms.” It was warm weather, 
and he was in his shirt-sleeves and barefooted. ‘* Me black! Look at m 
legs! Iam as white under-my clothes as Miss Julia! Why do they ¢ 
me black? I am whiter than that bad man who hates me so, and had me 
tied to the post and whipped one day by the constable.” 

‘¢ Because you have a colored mother, Jack, and have black blood in 
your. veins.” 

It was hard for her to talk to him in this manner, but she thofight it was 
better to treat him heroically now, no matter how deeply it wounded him, 
than to let the disease become so firmly fixed that it would be impossible 
to eradicate it. It was some time before the boy spoke again. When he 
did so, it was with such a decided emphasis and authority that Miss Hodg- 
kiss looked at him with awe and admiration. 

‘¢Tf, then, it is from my kind old mother, who has taken such good care 
of me when I was a bad and erring boy, I inherit dishonor and disgrace; 
if it is to save you, who have done so much for me, from the evil tongues 
of such people as Mr. Wescoatt, I will bear it all, I will behave myself, I will 
humble myself, I will be nothing but Aunt Sally’s Jack as long as I live.” And 
while he spoke his proud lip curled with contempt, his eyes flashed, his face 
beamed with a glow of almost angelic intelligence and nobility; and the 
woman who sat at his side grasped his hand,, and, with her eyes brimful of 
tears, could only say : 

‘*My brave boy Jack! my noble boy!” 

Aunt Sally came in and found them both wiping tears, but she thought 
it was a sort of religious meeting, and, feeling happy herself, began to sing, 
‘*Gib us de power ob quickening grease, ter teach our souls to fry,” the 
ridiculousness of which brought a smile to the face of both teacher and 

upil, and for the moment their mutual sorrows were forgotten. But Aunt 
ly was full, and she went on: 

tells you, childuns, it’s powerful good ter be ‘ligious. Specially when 
you comes ter lie down and die, childuns. Yes, childuns, ter lie down 
and die. I’se not long fer dis here world, childuns. But I’se gwine home 
by-and-by, I is, ter see Jesus an’ de angels. All dat bothers me is dat boy, 
my dear boy Jack. Ef I could on’y see his way clear an’ straight afore I 
go, I wouldn’t mind gwine. I want you ter promise me, Miss Prudence, 
to look arter him when I am gone.” 

‘*T'll certainly do the best I can, Aunt Sally; but you'll be with us a long 
time yet, I hope,” she added in a cheerful tone, as if to coax the old woman 
down a little. 

“‘T dunno, honey; I’m gittin’ old an’ can’t stay berry long. ‘‘ But 
what 1 want ter say is dis: I hab some papers in my chist; I don’t 
know what dey is, dey was gibben ter me long time ago; but de next time 
you comes ter de house I will get dem fer you ter read.” 

‘*So do, Aunt Sally. They might be worth something. I would most 
gladly look over them for you. 

. Dey is consarnin’ Jack’s daddy, I believe. Somehow or udder, I tinks ~ 
80. 


Miss Hodgkiss’s curiosity was aroused. 

‘** Aunt Sally, wont you tell me one thiug?” 

‘* Wid all my heart, Miss Prudence, ef I knows how.” 
‘* Jack, will you please step out into the yard?” 

The boy obeyed. 

** Now. Aunt Sally, tell me, is Jack your son ?” 
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‘Myson? Why, no. Bless your soul, honey, I nebber had a young un in 
my born days.” 

‘Then who are his parents? Tell me, if you know.” 

‘‘Dar, now, don’t ax me, honey, fer I can’t tell yer, ’case I never knowed 
myself. I’se only got my own thots.” 

‘*But where did he come from, and how came you by him?” eagerly 
inquired Miss Hodgkiss, her anxiety increasing. 

‘* Well, now, dat I don’t know only dis; dat a gemman I shall ’fuse ter 
mention gin him ter me when he wasa baby. He’s jest de same as my 
own chile, doe, fer I nussed him on de bottle, an’ nussed him in my arms, 
an’ tooked kere on him ever sence he wus big enuff ter open his eyes. But 
de rest I can’t say anythin’ about.” 

A new hope took possession of Miss Hodgkiss’s mind, when she asked : 

‘* Aunt Sally, do you think Jack is a colored child ?” : 

‘Laws sakes, Miss Prudence! it’s beyant my knowledge ter say. He 
mought be or he mought not. De Lord in hebben only knows. White 
folks used ter say dat when dar was as’picion ob somethin’ wrong dar was 
allus a black streak down de back ob de young ’un. Ter tell you de truff, 
Miss Prudence, I never seed anythin’ like onto dat on Jack.” 

Miss Hodgkiss mused awhile. 

‘¢ And that is all you know or care to speak of ?” she said, after a while. 

‘Yes, marm, ’cept de papers. Dem I will look up fer you when you 
comes agin. Dey can tell more’n I ken.” 

‘So do. I am very anxious to see them, and, what is more, they may be 
of very great value to the boy. I shall not sleep soundly until I know more 
of Jack’s history.” 

It was getting late in the evening when Miss Hodgkiss started 
home, and she took Jack along with her, it being already dark, 
especially in the middle woods. When half-way this place, and very near 
the spot where Miss Hodgkiss and the girls first met Jack, they came plump 
upon Mr. Augustine Belladonna, the French and music teacher at Mr. Cal- 
houn Brooks Wescoatt’s, and Miss-Arahella, the older of the two daugh- 
ters, sauntering slowly in the opposite direction. They had been out for a 
walk and were going home, taking it leisurely by the way of the creek. 

Mr. Augustine bowed politely to Miss Hodgkiss; but the haughty Ara- 
bella, turning slightly red, did not deign to salute or notice her, although 
they had met before on several occasions. : 

On the other side of the woods Jack was dismissed, and Miss Hodgkiss 
proceeded home alone. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE ISLAND PARTY. 


THE harvest was over. Mr. Hodgkiss’s crop had been fairly good; but he 
was farming at great expense both as to labor and the matter of fertilizers. 
His Irish potatoes unfortunately had been a failure, owing to the drought 
and the bugs, and his stand of ‘‘ sweets” was not as promising as he had 
anticipated. 

He had not been accustomed to cultivating large farms, and spent con- 
siderable sums of money in experiments, the mistake of all his people who 
go South to farm. Colonel Custis felt a delicacy in advising him, although 
he was quite able to do so, he being bred to Southern planting, and better 
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acquainted with the quality of the soil, the peculiarities of the climate, and 
the temper of the markets. ‘ 

Mr. Hodgkiss had on his farm a fine pasturage, and the notion took him 
to invest largely in sheep-raising, an industry which looked well on paper 
and bade fair to ‘‘pan out” equally well in reality, provided Mr. Calhoun 
Brooks Wescoatt’s hounds, which kept Mr. Hodgkiss in mortal dread, or the 
murrain, did not get among them. Anyway, everything was in as good 
condition as might be expected; the corn crop was laid by, the sweet pota- 
toes were not ready for digging, and the schools were in vacation. 

Taking advantage of this leisure, it was proposed by the young people to 
get up a beach-party. 

Being adjacent to water on both sides of them, all the proprietors of 
farms on the.Neck were owners of some sort of craft, either for fishing or 
for pleasure—skiff, bateau, perianger, or lighter. 

The feeling to make this party was pretty general, the day well advertised; 
and when it came, the white sails of the picnickers fluttered to the breeze 
from one end of the Neck shore to the other. 

Jack was working as usual for Colonel Custis, and the great preparations 
that had been making for the occasion for at least a fortnight—for instance, 
the fattening of pigs and goslings, and, as the time drew near, the making 
of pies and tarts, and the gathering of fruit and watermelons—developed 
in him an intense longing to be one of the party—in the capacity of ser- 
vant, of course. 

This desire was so strong in the breast of the lad, that, hat in hand, he 
accosted the old gentleman early in the morning at the porch-door, and 
asked permission to be allowed to go along with the rest. 

‘* Well, now, Jack,” began Mr. Custis, in his pompous but kindly fashion, 
‘*yvou’ve been a good boy this summer, and but for one thing you might go 
and welcome. But as everybody is going to be away to-day from here, and 
Mr. Hodgkiss as well,—that is, all the white folks,—I was thinking I would 
send you over to watch that gentleman’s sheep.” 

Jack’s countenance fell in a moment, and, biting his lip in disappointment, 
he was about to turn off in sort of a sullen despair, when Julia came up, and, 
for the first time in her life showing any sympathy for the boy, pleaded so 
heartily in his cause that Mr. Custis ordered him to run over and fix 
himself up, and hurry back as soon as possible, adding: 

‘* You are good and strong, and may be of some service. Hurry up, for 
neighbor Hodgkiss’s people are coming down already.” 

As Jack ran, he had two contending emotions in his heart—joy and 
sorrow; joy for two things, sorrow for one—joy on account of the trip, joy 
supreme to think that the bright little girl had at last softened toward 
him; sorrow and anguish that he was—black. 

Reader, did you ever feel real good and real sorrowful at the same time? 
Such a condition is possible. It was present with Jack that very August 
morning. 

As he ran, he chuckled to himself at the thought of the nice sail he was 
going to have; of the sight of the ocean, always pleasant to behold, more so to 
Jack, who saw it but seldom, except from afar. He raised his eyes to heaven 
and thanked God for the sweet, kind words of Colonel Custis’s foster- 
daughter in his behalf. But, oh! the anguish of the thought: ‘‘ I’m a negro! 
O God! I’m a negro!” 

Now he shouted in the exuberance of an ecstasy almost too great for him 
to bear; and the next moment he clasped his hands and clenched his teeth 
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in an agony too intense for utterance, when he thought: ‘I’m a negro; 
O God! I’m a negro!” 

He reached the hut panting and perspiring. ‘‘ Whar ye gwine, Jack, dat 
you is in sich a hurry, a-sweatin’ like a pig?’ inquired Aunt Sally, as the 
boy ran into the house and began to change his clothing. 

‘*Going on the beach with the party, mammy.” 

‘¢What’s de matter wid ye? I nebber seed ye look so all torn up in de 
face, like, afore, in my life.~ Is you sick or is you ’fatuated ?” 

‘‘Oh, mammy!” he exclaimed, running to her and falling down at her 
feet, burying his hot face in her lap, ‘‘ I don’t know, but I want to ery, 
ery, cry!” 

The ‘hd woman passed her yellow, skinny fingers through his glossy 
ringlets, and kissed him on his head. 

‘* You is feelin’ de springs ob life a-comin’, Jack. Don’t let de ’fluencies 
ob natur’ turn yer head, boy. Dey mought be a-waitin’ for ye at de landin’, 
so kiss yer ole mammy, and run along and *have yourse’f. You is toomuch 
’cited ’bout somethin’.” 

What a crowd of people were gathered on the beach! Both schools were 
out in full force; in fact, all the Neck was there. And such love- 
making ! 

Mr. Augustine Belladonna was particularly attentive to the elder Miss 
Wescoatt, gallanting her around the shore in fine style. Young Mr. Wes- 
eoatt, whenever he could get an opportunity (for the old man kept a close 
watch upon him), paid court to Miss May Hodgkiss. A young gentleman 
from the village, a friend of Mr. Augustine Belladonna, was trying as hard 
as he could to ingratiate himself into the good graces of Miss Julia; while 
old Colonel Custis, with his gold-headed walking-stick, escorted Miss Hodg- 
kiss at odd times, whenever he could dispose of her father. 

Of course there was no serious work done so far as the girls and their 
beaux were concerned. They were too young yet to know anything about 
love matters; but the Colonel was no greenhorn at the business, and his 
fair teacher was fully able to ‘‘ take care of herself,” as the saying goes 
among the ladies. 

Now, to let the cat from under the bushel, even at the risk of working a 
spell upon the charming weather which was that day prevailing, it must be 
confessed that, like all other old fools when they get in that way, the Colonel 
was dead in love with Miss Hodgkiss, and, inspired and invigorated by the 
strong sea-air, imagined himself to be a young man of twenty-five or thirty 
—it must have been only imagination, for to our certain knowledge the old 
fellow was verging well on toward seventy—and he stepped through the 
sand by the side of that quiet, pensive beauty as lightly as a dancing- 
master. Shall we commit the unpardonable sin of dogging their footsteps 
in order to catch a word or two of their courtship? 

We shall have to get very near to them, for they are talking in a low tone 
of voice, and the surf, for reasons best known to itself, is very high to-day 
and bellowing fearfully. 

‘‘T almost regret having ever suggested that school business to you, Miss 
Hodgkiss.” 

Why so, Colonel 

‘* For the only reason, my dear, that since you have taken upon yourself 
the onerous duties of a pedagogue, you seem to be overworked. I have 
‘noticed that you are not as lively as you used to be.” 

‘* Perhaps, Colonel, that is only a conceit of yours. I like to teach.” 
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“Then you think my solicitude for your happiness and comfort has 
pans Myra sory my imagination? If you look at it in that light I am 
gratified beyond measure, for I have long wanted you to think me a very 
much interested friend.” 

‘*So I have, Colonel. Indeed, but for the great interest you have taken 
in us I scarcely know how we should have got along.” 

‘* But you must not think me wholly unselfish, Miss Hodgkiss. Men are 
the same to-day as in the time of Job. They don’t serve God for naught.” 

‘*But I’m afraid, Colonel, that you find very little reward for all you’ve 
done for us.” 

‘*On the contrary, Miss Hodgkiss, I am more than doubly repaid in your 
friendship alone. I realize the fact that Iam past the meridian of life, but 
my appreciation for the sweet and the beautiful has not diminished with 

ears; nor has my heart ever grown old. Iam forced to a confession of 
ove for you, my dear Miss Hodgkiss; and take this occasion to ask you to 
marry me.” At least this was the sum and substance of his remarks. He 
said more than this; hemmed and hawed considerably, and stumbled once 
or twice over a conch-shell, much to his discomfiture; but he got it out all 
the same. 

Miss Hodgkiss blushed a little (it might have been the effects of sunburn), 
then grew grave, sober, and even sad. , Then she spoke her reply, being 
much more coherent and less excited than his proposal, for women are 
always more self-possessed about these matters than men. 

**T have the highest kind of respect for you, Colonel Custis, and nobody . 
could possibly find anything in you to object to. You are very nice; but | 
have made up my mind never to marry. The reasons for such a course 
must remain with me.” 

‘*But may not these objections which you have to matrimony be over- 
come? Is it not in my power to set them aside?” 

‘No, I think not. It is quite impossible.” 

Then they were both silent. She afterwards continued: ‘‘I hope, my 
dear Colonel, you will not cease to think well of me. I could not think 
better of you than I do if I were your wife, but—” And the residue of 
her remark died away in a deep-drawn sigh that the sea-breeze took up 
and wafted away over the sand-hills. 

‘ ‘¢ And thither, alas! are wafted all my hopes, I fear,” thought Colonel 
ustis. 

He sprunted up, however, and grew eloquent, pathetic, pleading. But 
now they walk closer down by the vociferous surf, and what they say is lost 
in the uproar; but Miss Hodgkiss is still gloomy, and she shakes her head 
sadly. Poor Colonel! it looks as if it were, as Pip said, ‘‘ all dead, all gone” 
with you now. But the Colonel's little act was simply a by-play to what 
was going on among the different individuals who lined the beach that 
day, stretching along the shore in a continuous line for miles—some of 
them looking as diminutive in the distance as sea-mews, and others loom- 
ing up in the mirage like huge spectres of the Brocken. 

Poor old Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt, too selfish to make company with 
anyone, and having no miff-tree to climb, looked about until he found a 
stunted cedar on which was a fishing-hawk’s nest, and clambering up into 
its branches, sat there, much to the disgust of the noble birds, who wanted 
to be about their own business; and from his high perch he cawed to him- 
self to his heart’s content. 

‘* Thar they go,” he said, ‘‘ that old fool and his Yankee teacher. Now,* 
don’t they look! We’ll hear lots of scandal about them, before long, And 
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that yaller nigger trailin’ behind! They couldn’t jest come down to the 
beach without fetchin’ him. And here comes old Hodgkiss. He thinks it’s 
a big thing to have his nigger-teachin’ daughter walkin’ with Custis. 

‘* Ah! here comes Arabelly and Mr. Belladony. Umph! umph! that will be 
a match. Handsome couple! I wonder whar that Joe is? Ef he ain’t 
a-walkin’ with that young Yankee gal, [’ll swar! Never mind, Mr. Joey; 
Ull set you up for throwin’ away your time with that good-for-nothin’ 
trash !” 

And so he cawed on, the ospreys impatiently sailing around overhead, 
wondering what fiend in human shape had invaded their sacred precincts. 

An hour had passed, and still Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt sat in his 
tree, when, turning his attention toward the sea, he observed a great com- 
motion on the beach, and. saw that all the people were running in the 
direction where the young folks had been bathing. The distance was too 
tar for him to see what was going on, and being an individual possessed of 
unlimited curiosity, he let himself down, much to the relief of the birds, 
and waddled over toward the surf. 

While yet afar off he could see the wild gesticulations of the men, and 
hear, even above the roar of the thundering surf, the loud screaming of the 
women. People of Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt’s make-up are amenable 
to nothing so much as fear; and the old man’s knees began to smite them- 
selves together before he reached the spot. 

As he approached, a sight presented itself that started his eyes from 
their sockets. 

Stretched on the beach was his younger daughter, pale and dead. His 
son Joe was lying by her side, with scarcely any life left in him. They 
were trying to resuscitate him; while away out beyond the breakers, drifting 
seaward, was Miss Arabella, screaming vainly for help as she rose to the 
surface on the toppling billows. 

Consternation had seized the multitude. The women were frantic; the 
men paralyzed. Mr. Augustine Belladonna, wet from recent bathing, was 
standing knee-deep in the water, with a pocket-handkerchief which he held 
awhile to his eyes and then waved, as in awkward salutation to the drown- 
ing woman. : 

Old Mr. Wescoatt took in thescene ata glance. With his hat left behind 
him he rushed down to the shore, uttering a cry of agony that pierced the 
heart of friend,and foe. Up and down the beach he ran, roaring like a 
wounded wild beast. 

‘‘Save my daughter! save my daughter! I will give my farm to any- 
one who will save my poor child!” But no one dared to move. The surf 
was awful. 

A little way down the beach a girl was pleading with a lad, wringing her 
hands and imploring him to do something. 

“Oh, Jack ! can’t you save her? Can’t you save her? You are strong, 
and can swim. Oh, Jack! Oh, Jack! please try, please try!” 

It was Julia. 

The boy glanced at the floating woman, now only a speck rising and 
falling far out at sea; then, as if the look might be his last, he turned 
his lustrous eyes full upon thé face of the weeping girl and for a moment 
seemed to drink into his very soul the violet of her tearful orbs; and then, 
stripping himself of all his clothing save his thin summer trousers, he ran 
swiftly down into the sea. 

Never a whiter back ever gleamed under a summer sun. Never fell on 
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smoother shoulders, save where the cruel rawhide had left its dastardl 
mark, richer, wavier locks. 

‘* See, see! it’s Aunt Sally’s Jack! He’s going after the woman! He’s 
going to try to save her!” was the cry that was passed along the shore, 
from one to another. 

Like a thousand famished wolves leaping headlong one upon another in 
their mad, ravenous haste to devour their prey, the swift waves rushed 
upon the fair naked form that dared invade their native haunts. Catching 
him up in their very arms, roaring and shouting around hin, careering far 
up over his head, and laughing in very mockery at his folly, they closed him 
round on every side, and for a while engulfed him out of sight of the 
breathless spectators on the shore. 

‘¢He’s gone! he’s drowned !” they cried. 

But in a little while he rose again beyond the breakers, and paused for 
breath. Then standing breast-high out of the water, he sighted the object 
he sought, and with a stout and steady stroke swam outward. 

‘He will save her; yes, i'll bet my life he'll save her!” cried several of 
the neighbors, who knew the boy’s power of endurance. 

‘He'll save your daughter, Mr. Wescoatt.” 

‘*Who? who? show him tome! Let me see him,” cried the frantic 
parent, who had not seen the boy. 

** Jack, sir.” 

“Jack what? What Jack ?” 

*¢ Aunt Sally’s Jack, sir.” 

Whether he doubted the ability of the boy to accomplish the feat, or 
whether his stinted soul would not allow him to express a single word of 

raise or gratitude, or whether he felt mean and ashamed of himself, we 
Sow not. He only groaned, and fell down on his face close by where lay 
his dead daughter and slowly-reviving son. 

If forty corpses had been lying on the sand—if a hundred men, women, 
and children had been dying on the shore—they would have been neglected 
now. 

Every eye is fixed upon the boy. No one weeps now. No one stirs. 
Some have run up higher on the beach to get a better view of the scene; 
but now every neck is strained, every heart is hushed to a muffled throbbing. 
The boy goes straight for his goal. Now on his side, now on his back, 
now breasting the incoming rollers like a being in its native element, on 
and on he sweeps, until a shout goes up from the eager throng, and 
the boy grasps the inflated skirts of the helpless woman, gathers them 
tightly together about her feet, and slowly retraces his journey. And a 
long and weary journey it is. But the tide has turned and is running in 
toward the beach, and he gains faster. But the wall of breakers is still 
there, just as hungry, just as furious. The fearful tension on the nerves 
of the lookers-on had begun to relax with over-pressure and the almost 
certainty of success, when the boy with his burden enters the seething 
maelstrom, and the first huge breaker comes curving and toppling over, and, 
bellowing away down in its cavernous hollows, catches up both boy and 
woman and, hurling them into the air, tosses them one over the other, and 
_—_ covers them deep down beneath a mountain of white and boiling 

oam. 

The people shudder and begin to shriek and ery again. 

But the rescuer and the drowning one come again to the surface, now 
widely separated. Will he ever reach her again? Yes; tossing the salt 
spray from his dripping locks, and passing his hand hurriedly over his face, 
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he espies his precious charge, and through the eddying water of the crushed 
and broken billow once more goes to her relief. The confined air has now 
escaped from under her skirts, and she gravitates toward the bottom like 
so much lead. What astruggle it is to keep her head above the water! 
Another and another wave burst over them, until one mightier than all 
the rest catches them upon its snowy crest and throws them to the shore. 

Twenty men are waist-deep in the water, waiting to receive them. Some 
grab the woman, some the boy. They lay them both upon the beach, a 
little way apart. The crowd gathers mostly around the woman. They roll 
her over on her face. She vomits quarts of water, but breathes again. 

No one notices the boy. No one? Only Colonel Custis, Mr. Hodgkiss, 
and his two daughters. He is limp and lifeless. Colonel Custis takes him 
up in his arms. ’ 

How cold he is! The ladies fling off their shawls and wrap them about 
his beautiful form. Miss Hodgkiss is kneeling in front of the Colonel, 
chafing the pulseless limbs, big tears trembling in her eyes as she exclaims: 
‘* My brave boy, my brave boy!” 

But where is Julia? She comes, her face radiant with an exaltation un- 
speakable. 

‘*Oh, papa, papa! she’s alive! He saved her, sure enough! Let me see 
him. Black or white, I avill kiss him, for he deserves it.” And parting the 
dripping ringlets from his pale brow, she bestows upon the young hero the 
only reward he received, but a reward which Jack, could he have realized 
it, would have more highly prized than a crown of diamonds. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A YOUNG SOUTHERNER IN NEW ENGLAND. 


AT the end of the civil war, Colonel Custis came home, to find his wife 
dead and his family reduced to only himself and a son, the latter a youth 
of seventeen or eighteen years of age. 

The boy was exceedingly bright and intelligent, and it had long been the 
thought of his father to make him a lawyer. The schools in the South, in 
fact everything of a social, political, or religious nature there, were in a 
state bordering upon chaos. Colonel Custis could not afford to wait for a 
reconstruction of things generally; and being himself a graduate of Yale, 
he determined to send his boy to that institution at once. 

Henry Custis was a true Southerner, in every sense of the word. Born 
in the house of a representative of one of the oldest and most respected 
families of his State, rocked in the cradle of rebellion, and imbued from 
earliest infancy with a certain sort of patriotism—a love of locality as 
strong as it was sacred—he knew no country but that below Mason and 
Dixon’s line, loved no people like his own, and hated none like he hated 
New-Englanders. Still, when his father came back from the war, leaving 
his hopes all buried under the apple-tree on the field of Appomattox, he 
sullenly acquiesced in the new situation, buried as best he could his animosi- 
ties, sacrificed his ambition, and, following his father’s advice, matriculated 
at Yale, having taken the honors in an academic course in his own county. 
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Among the students of his class was a young man, the son of one General 
Gorham, a gentleman who had won his title in the early days of the war, 
and by turning his attention to politics, had managed to get out of the 
difficulty without having seen a battle, and by adroitly shunning drafts and 
conscriptions, had successfully risen, without attracting any particular 
attention, to the command of the stay-at-home brigade. Having never met 
the ‘‘ Johnnies” hand to hand, he had the utmost contempt for them, and 
never ceased while he lived to hold aloft the ensanguined under-garment, 
and to fight over and over again (in his own particular way) the sectional 
issues which had long since been settled on the battle-field where other 
men bled and died to adjust them, which battle-fields had long since been 
turned by the ploughshare into peaceful plains of waving grain. 

But the Gorham junior, young Mr. Bernard, the Yale student, was dif- 
ferently constructed. He was generous, kind, and forgiving in disposition, 
noble and chivalric in character; and he found in the young Southerner a 
companion well suited to his tastes, congenial in habits and thought, and 
sympathetic in feeling. The two soon became fast friends; and when the 
Christmas holidays came, Henry Custis accepted an invitation to spend them 
with Bernard Gorham at his father’s house near Rockville, in the north- 
eastern part of the State. 

They took the train from New Haven via Hartfosd on the morning of the 
24th, and arrived at the town, which is situated in Tolland County, in the 
afternoon. From thence they drove in a buggy, which was awaiting them at 
Rockville, to the house of General Gorham, which was situated on a beau- 
tiful little slope near the Shenepsit Pond—a miniature lake cupped in the 
foot-hills which roll down from Massachusetts all the way to the Sound on 
either side of the Connecticut River valley. 

The General was not much of a farmer, so far as agriculture proper was 
concerned, his country being a rocky one; but he was, like Abraham of 
old, rich in flocks.and herds—cattle and sheep. : 

He had managed to save considerable money during the war,—like most of 
those who stayed at home, whose object seems to have been, not like old Sir 
John’s, to live to fight, but to live to eat and drink, another day,—part of 
which money he had expended in beautifying the grounds about his stone 
house, and in making it comfortable and almost luxurious within. 

The young student found everything in the best of order and taste as he 
approached the place with his friend along a rocky lane, on either side of 
which grew stately elms and clean-bodied ash, leafless but shapely, driving 
up to an elaborate barn, about which fat, sleek animals were leisurely chew- 
ing the cud, and heavy draught-horses nickered a cheerful welcome. 
They divested themselves of their buffaloes, in which they had been securely 
tucked, for the weather was keen and biting, and proceeded to surprise 
the household. But the instincts of a mother are ever on the alert, and 
Bernard’s was already at the door, waiting to fold her son to her bosom. 

We have said that the Gorhams lived in good style. Henry Custis thought 
so; for although the parlor into which he was ushered was not so large as 
those rooms generally are in country houses in the South, it had an air of - 
cosiness and comfort far beyond the usual equipments of drawing-rooms to 
which he had been accustomed. 

The pictures were elegant, the draperies costly, and the furniture was 
superb. An upright piano, elegant and antique bric-a-brac and specimens 
of fine-art work attracted his attention. A grate-fire glowed cheerfully in 
the open fireplace, and porcelain lamps with Bohemian globes already dis- 
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pensed a soft and mellow light from buhl stands, while a French clock 
ticked quietly on the mantelpiece. 

‘¢Sit here, Harry, and warm your shins, while I take a run around the 
house. Prue will be in shortly, and if you like a game of chess—and I 
know you do—she will amuse you after tea, for she’s champion here.” 

As Bernard went out his mother came in; and Harry, having been 
already presented at the door, found an agreeable hostess in Mrs, Gorham. 

She asked him about college life, spoke of the affection which her son 
entertained for him, mentioned the unfortunate struggle through which 
the country had recently passed, expressed a great deal of sympathy for 
the Southern people, who, she said, had been misled by their politicians; 
rattling on in this way until the marble clock on the mantel, in sweet, low 
tones like distant cathedral bells, announced the hour of five, when the 
rustling of a woman’s dress and the light, fairy-like fall of a dainty foot- 
step broke in upon their pleasant chat, and Mrs. Gorham, turning toward 
the door, saw and presented her daughter, Miss Prudence Gorham. 

Harry knew that his friend had a sister. He had often heard him speak 
of her, and he knew he loved her devotedly. He now saw, even at the first 
glance, why he did so, for never had his eyes rested on so lovely a creature. 

Scarcely more than a girl, for she could not have been over sixteen; 
radiant with health, sprightly in conversation, round of form, and bewitch- 
ing in beauty; her complexion fair, her eyes dark, her hair brown; not 
decidedly this or that type; inexpressibly sweet and enchanting—all that 
a girl could be—looked this Yankee lass to Harry Custis that winter 
evening. 

The mother excused herself on the score of chores appertaining to that 
part of the day, and Harry and the daughter were left alone in the parlor. 

While we have said a good deal about Miss Gorham as a girl, we might 
indulge in almost as many epithets in describing the young Southerner; but 
the narrative does not require it. Let it go without saying that he was as 
handsome as young men of good families generally are in his locality; born 
of all the graces of good blood and good society; delicate in his politeness 
toward the fair sex; easy, captivating, winning—all of which qualifications 
are readily taken notice of by Northern girls, and magnified a thousand 
diameters. 

To say that these two young people, as they sat there casting furtive 
glances at each other during little sallies of commonplace wit, constituted 
in their respective hearts a mutual admiration society, would only be to 
speak the truth. Their very differences won by sharp contrast each other’s 
admiration. 

The ruddy freshness of the North, almost brusque in a woman, but tem- 
pered by the refinement of education and good breeding in the case of Miss 
Gorham, took Harry bystorm; while the gentleness of the Southern youth, 
overtopped by a vigorous intellect, and adorned by a lithe, manly form 
and a handsome face, awoke a new dream in the breast of the New-Eng- 
land maiden, which thrilled along her susceptible nerves like the dulcet 
tones of an Molian lyre. 

An unwelcome intruder for both was Bernard, bustling into the parlor, 
shivering yet with the chill of his long ride, announcing that it was snow- 
ing without and promised a condition of things on the morrow for a dash 
over the hills in a cutter; asking in his jolly way if the two antipodes had 
fallen in love with each other, which remark caused them both to blush; 
and finally telling them that the tea was ready, and that his mother had 
sent him to bring them in, 
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In the dining-room Harry met the General, who received him rather 
stiffly; but that was readily excused by the young Southerner, who laid it 
to disparity of years and the ordinary demeanor of elderly gentlemen of 
Northern manners toward strangers. 

Supper passed pleasantly, no mention being made of recent national 
difficulties; and after it was finished Bernard went to the sitting-room to 
spend the evening with his parents, and Harry and Miss Gorham repaired 
to the drawing-room to decide the matter of chess championship. 

Thoroughly warm now through and through, and stimulated by a cup 
of strong tea, Harry felt his blood flow quickly, his wits brighten, and his 
conversational powers increase to wonderful proportions. 

He never played chess so well in his life; and although Miss Prue played 
extremely well, he beat her every game. 

She stood it uncomplainingly at first, but when he began to tease her 
she pouted, and declared she would play no more. 

‘* You surrender, then,” he exclaimed. 

‘*No, I don’t,” she replied. ‘‘ A woman never surrenders.” 

‘* But they give in, sometimes, and that’s all the same,” rejoined Harry. 

‘¢T won’t acknowledge even that.” 

‘* Ha, ha! women are alike the world over. You are not very much dif- 
ferent from our Southern girls, after all.” ; 

‘* And pray, sir, in what did you expect to find us different ?” 

‘“‘Why, I expected to find you churning butter, or milking the cow, 
or—” 

‘¢ But I can do all those things, I assure you.” 

‘** All except play chess. But never mind that. Come, I want you to 
favor me with a little music.” 

» They went toward the piano. Harry thought he had never gazed upon a 
form more suggestive of grace and loveliness. She performed, while he 
turned the leaves of the music and watched the play of her countenance. 

From light conversation they drifted into the sentimental, and, inspired 
by two or three passionate love-songs, Harry grew complimentary, and 
finally fervent; so that the next morning, when they wrapped themselves 
up together in a comfortable buffalo to take a sleigh-ride, the first of the 
season, they were ready to talk about an attachment they each had dis- 
covered for the other, and to make plans for future meetings. 

As the time drew nigh for them to separate, and the last evening of 
Harry’s stay at his friend’s home was at hand, both he and Miss Gorham 
betrayed emotions which they were not entirely able to suppress. 

‘** But you will go away and forget you ever saw me?” she said, in an 
interrogative manner. 

‘‘Forget you? Rather deem me, who am a Southerner and proud of my 
birthright, capable of forgetting my sense of honor, the place of my nativ- 
ity, the memory of her who gave me birth. But I need not swear to you. 
Vows of lovers are often more vehement in their utterance than sincere 
and lasting in their character.” 

‘* But are you sure you love me? You have known me but a few days. 
Don’t you think it is simply an infatuation that will soon cool off and leave 
you in disgust ?” 

Harry looked her up and down as if to be sure that he was not mistaken 
in his appreciation of her, and drawing her tenderly to his bosom, replied: 

‘* When I cease to love you, darling, I shall be dead. Can you look into 
my face and doubt my fealty ?” 

“I de not doubt you,” she rejoined, releasing herself gently from his 
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embrace; ‘‘ but this thing has come upon me so suddenly that I cannot 
realize it. You do indeed fill the dream of my life; I have no desire to 
look further—to resist longer, though I am yet so young. But, as 1 said, 
this has flashed upon me so unawares that I feel as if I were in a trance. 
I dreamed of you last night, and to-day I seem to be dreaming still.” 

‘* But are you not happy in the thought that I love you—that I worship 
you; that dearer than all else on earth you must henceforth be to me, and 
that in you centres all my weal or woe ?” 

‘‘T am not unhappy, Harry,—if you will allow me to call you so thus 
early,—-but am so dazed, I am not myself. I suppose I feel as Eve must have 
felt when she tasted the apple—a great joy but half appreciated, mingled 
with a certain sense of guilt. If my parents knew I was indulging thus at 
my age, they would discipline me and hate you. Won’t you let this affair 
rest where it is until summer? Come up then, and by that time I shall 
have weighed it well, and, being six months older, may be six months 
wiser. At any rate, you can afford to wait for an answer until then.” 

‘*T can wait for you, darling, until the dawn of eternity, provided I can 
claim you then. But you'll permit me to write in the interim ?” 

‘* Yes, occasionally. Meanwhile I shall speak with mother. Iam afraid 
pa will object to you on account of your being a Southerner. But he will 
not put anything in the way of my happiness, I am sure.” 

‘* Let me assure you, my dear Miss Gorham, I have—that is, my father 
has—ample means, and I am his only child.” 

‘*But suppose he should refuse his consent on account of my being a 
Northern girl ?” 

‘* Of that I have no fears. He is a man of good sense, and he loves me 
dearly. How could anyone object to such a sweet, smart darling as you?” 

It was thus they talked until late bedtime, when the family came into the 
parlor and they were forced to desist. The next morning they had to 
part, and it could not have escaped the notice of a single member of the 
family, had they been at all observant, that the young lovers felt the sep- 
aration keenly. Bernard spoke of it before they reached Rockville. 

“You have made an impression on my sister, Harry, which I rather 
expected from the description I had given her of you. Don’t look so 
frightened, my boy. I haven't the least objection; only, knowing you 
Southern fellows as well as I do, all I ask is that you do not forget to act 
the gentleman. Prue is young, and she is in your hands, perhaps at your 
mercy. She is worthy the love of any young man. Do the right thing by 
her, and the North and South may in time unite in you and her, as they 
should, in ties of stronger cords than those of friendship.” 

‘* Bernie, my heart is overflowing in gratitude to you for your kind feel- 
ings toward me. It is indeed more than I could expect. When I become 
so ungrateful as to take advantage of your kind hospitality, or so villainous 
as to betray the trust which you have so implicitly reposed in me, or any 
confidence which any of your family may repose, may the love which you 
now have for me turn to bitterest gall, and my life-blood pay the forfeit at 
your hands. I love your sister, Bernie; God knows I couldn’t help it. 
If therein I have sinned, forgive me. If I have learned to love the brother, 
I am compelled to adore the sister; and when I prove false to you or to 
her, may God in heaven curse me with an everlasting curse !” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SUMMER OF ’67. 


Lone were the days and dreary the months which lagged slowly by while 
the young student at Yale delved among the musty oracles of the law, 
longing to be once again where his heart was, among the now green hills of 
Conneciicut. He had written often during the winter, long, fervent, elo- 
quent letters, breathing the most passionate affection for his little New 
England sweetheart; and in return had received replies which, though as 
guarded in expression as a fond young girl could make them, were never- 
theless dictated by a mind over which a yearning and captive heart exer- 
cised complete control. Harry Custis knew from those letters that the 
Rubicon was crossed, and that the Rome he coveted lay waiting his 
entrance, ready to surrender without a single show of resistance. 

As soon as the summer vacation was at hand Harry hastened to see his 
beloved. 

How different now looked the New England country from what it did six 
months before! Then everything had been locked in the icy embrace of 
winter. Now the hills were robed in a vesture of nature’s richest green, and 
all the valleys waved with growing grain. The bubbling rills, the rushing 
rivers, the clanging mills, all seemed to blend in one common expression 
of an industry and activity unequalled in any other State. From Rock- 
ville the buggy-ride was superb. The road was hard and smooth, winding 
over hill and dale overshadowed by trees vocal with singing birds. Like a 
rich soil thoroughly fertilized and mellowed for the reception of precious 
seed was Harry’s heart, made so by the fulness of the season, soon te be 
warmed into a more fervent glow by the smiles of that heart’s adored. 

O Love, thou art a sensitive plant, a golden sunshine, a delicious odor, 
a sweet strain of music, a soft and gentle touch; and thou wakest up as if 
all thy roots and fibres were touched by the power of a magical influence. 
But sweeter than song-bird, fairer than the daisies, more delicious than 
the odor of heliotrope, was Prue—arrayed not as she had been when he saw 
her last, in the heavy drapery of midwinter, but in the light and gauzy 
attire of a summer day, her swan-like neck and round and tapering arms 
looking as if within their soft embrace young Love might lie and dream his 
very life away, rocked gently on her virgin breast. 

Coyly she met him—only as a woman can who loves a man with all her 
body, soul, and spirit, and yet has such mastery over her feelings as to be 
able to say to him what the barriers of old ocean say to its billows: ‘‘ Thus 
far = £7 thou come, but no farther, and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.’ 

But as the constant drop will wear even the stone, and the ceaseless 
surge of ocean hollow out and cavern the solid rock, so woman, alike mor- 
tal, will yield at last, and the solid wall of her resolutions tumble to pieces. ' 

So one would have thought had one seen this same young and trusting 
girl a few days after this, when, drifting on the little lake in the peaceful 
calm of a summer night, she lay upon his arm, the rich mass of her nut- 
brown hair entangled in his vest-buttons, her eyes upturned to the starry 
heavens, but dimly seen by her through his own dark locks as he bent over 
her enraptured face, drinking up her soul as the sun drinks up the lake or 
the waterspout the ocean, while the fireflies flitted among the entangled 
woodlands of the lake-side, and the sweet scent of new-mown grass came 
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fresh from the shorn fields, where a thousand happy insects sang the lag- 
ging moments of evening into the stilly hour of midnight. 

O mystery of mysteries! That out of such a heaven-born union of souls 
there should come to earth’s poor children satiety, suffering, sorrow—ay, 
even death itself—is one of those unsolved problems which give to 
orthodoxy its greatest strength, or stagger us in our belief in the eternal 
fitness of things, making of us pessimists and sometimes infidels. 

But when we think of those myriads of buzzing, chirping denizens of the 
meadow, serenading, it might be with their death-song, the blissful com- 
munion of the two lovers on the lake, how their whole existence seems to 
be to live, to grow, to propagate their species, and then to die,—-the orgasms 
of love and death so closely allied that from the glow of the one the poor 
ephemera stiffen into the rigor of the other,—it is then that we see, as Solo- 
mon saw, that the thing which happens unto the beast happens also unto 
us, and that man hath no pre-eminence above a beast; but also that beyond 
and above all these things is an overruling Providence, an eternal pur- 
pose, a building of atoms with which to rear a greater and a grander crea- 
tion by-and-by, in which, each fitted to his place, shall man and creature 
be found to serve a perfect end. 

Had Harry Custis and Prudence Gorham died that night in each other’s 
embrace, how different would have been the future of this story! the end 
of which would have been written on this very page. But they did not 
die. They not only lived to get back home again that night, but to separate 
once more, Harry Custis going back to the South, leaving his affianced to 
weep in secret and silence over his departure. 

But plans had been made, far-reaching and important, though, like 
lovers’ plans, without that forethought and wisdom which is necessary to 
secure a full and perfect consummation. 

Lovers too often build upon the sand; and when the rain of trouble 
descends, and the floods of adversity come, and the winds of poverty blow 
and beat upon their house, it falls; and great is the fall thereof. 

The future was mapped out something like this:—Harry would graduate 
next year—1867. Prue was to meet him in New York on his way North, 
and accompany him to New Haven. They were to see each other again in 
the winter during the Christmas holidays, and at the end of the term he 
was to take her with him, a bride. In the meantime she was to seek and 
obtain the consent of her father to the marriage (the mother and brother 
were already favorably impressed with the young Southerner), while Harry 
on his part was to make all needful preparations for the pleasant reception 
of his young wife at his father’s house. 

The summer passed; the autumn came. True to agreement, the lovers 
met. Prue had an aunt living in New York, and it was under the pretence 
of visiting her that she was enabled to make the trip and fill her engage- 
ment; for, sad to relate, General Gorham, still wrapped up in prejudice and 
still engaged in fighting over the battles of the Rebellion—battles he had 
never seen—had refused his consent, and could not be prevailed upon to 
relent. Harry and Prue spent a week in the great city, filling every day 
full to the brim with pleasure. 

Coney Island, Long Branch, the Park with its art gallery and other 
attractions, the theatres—every place of note was visited, and every even- 
ing employed in the sweets of social intercourse at the house of the kind 
aunt, who rejoiced in the happiness which seemed to have come so abun- 
dantly to her handsome niece. 

Again the parting hour came at the station in New Haven; again followed 
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the long and dreary days of absence, till midwinter with its ice and snow 
brought surcease with the holidays, and Harry once more accompanied 
Bernard to his hilly home. He found Prue anxious to see him, but paler 
than usual and evidently ill at ease. It might have been on her father’s 
account, for that gentleman was not in the best of humors at the prospect 
of his daughter marrying the son of a rebel, and was reserved and 
almost impolite in his treatment of his would-be son-in-law. The weather 
was inclement, Prue complaining; and altogether Harry’s visit was not as 
compensating as formerly. Besides, it was now quite apparent that if the 
former was to accompany the latter south in June as his wife, it must be at 
the risk of a father’s vengeance. 


With matters unsettled and minds vacillating, with a good deal of hoping 


without very much substance, and with any amount of pain at parting, the. 
two lovers again bade adieu to each other, and Harry reported in his class 
on the first Monday in the new year. 

On coming to his boarding-house in New Haven he was surprised to find 
one of his father’s former slaves, Aunt Sally, doing service at that place. 
The meeting of the young master and his old nurse was as joyful as It was 
unexpected. Since the war thousands of these women had gone north to 
try their fortunes among their Yankee friends, and Aunt Sally, not unlike 
the others, had turned up in New Haven, much to her comfort now that 
she had met ‘‘ Mass’ Henry,” and was where she could see him every day. 

‘‘T knewd you wus somewhar in dese parts, byt nebber tought ter fin’ you 
so soon, Mass’ Henry. Lor’ sakes, how you does grow! and you is a fine 
young man, now! You used ter call me mammy in de ole times, but now 
you is too big fer dat. ’Spec’ you’ll be gittin’ married ’fore long. Well, de 
’umman what gits you'll git a fust-rate man, Mass’ Henry, sure.” 

But though the sight of Aunt Sally cheered the heart of the law-student, 
and made his boarding-house appear like home to him, there was some- 
thing bearing heavily on his mind, and loss of appetite and melancholy 
supervened. 

Letters more and more frequent came from Rockville, and the young 
man’s uneasiness increased, until his most intimate companions, Bernard 
among the others, feared that much study and perhaps some love-sickness 
had damaged his intellect. 

At last it came to be June. By this time Harry’s condition was simply 
deplorable. He had been absent from college for a week, and was sitting 
moodily in his bedroom one day, when, pale as death and trembling with 
rage, Bernard entered his apartment, accompanied by another student, 
and, charging him with falsehood, duplicity, and villainy, told him he had 
ruined his sister, and slapped him in the face, adding : 

‘*Now, you perfidious scoundrel and libertine, I challenge you to meet 
me at some convenient spot which you will arrange with this gentleman, and, 
answer for your conduct, or I will shoot you on sight.” 

Like one who seemed to understand what Bernard meant, but not in the 
same light, Harry attempted to justify himself, begging the former to have 
patience and all would be explained and atoned for in due time. 

‘Time !” exclaimed the enraged brother, ‘‘ you talk to me of time! You 
have taken time to presume upon my friendship only to ruin my sister; to 
use the hospitality of my father’s house only to bring disgrace and shame 
upon it. Oh, you precious villain! you want more time, do you? Promise 
me that you'll meet me, and that at once, or I'll assault you on the campus, 
spit in your face, and shoot you down like a worthless cur.” 

Harry turned pale. He rose from his chair where he had been sitting 
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when the two students entered, and, facing Bernard, said deliberately, but. 
with a sense of wounded pride such as only high-bred Southern young men 
can feel: 

‘* All that you have said, Bernard Gorham, in regard to my treatment 
of you and your father’s family is false. 1 know there is trouble, but that 
will all be set aside at the proper moment. I did not resent the blow you 
gave me, knowing that, until you should be made acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the case, there was some show of excuse for your hasty act. 
If, however, you think me a coward, I am ready to satisfy you that I am 
not, much as I deplore the thought of inflicting pain of any kind upon the 
brother of her I love so well.” ; 

‘‘What you now utter is but the direst sacrilege, you infamous scoundrel ! 
Yes, I do declare and hold you not oyly a liar, a poltroon, and a coward, 
but a base libertine as well—a refined Southern villain !” 

If hot, burning coals of fire had been poured on Harry’s bare head, he 
would not have felt their effect more poignantly than he did the cutting 
epithets of his former friend. A surging wave of resentment swept over 
him, blotting out all discretion, blinding him to all reason. 

‘*All right; have it so. Your friend will present this card to S——, of 
the seniors, my room-mate. You will find him at the college, I think. He 
will make immediate arrangements for the settlement of this difficulty.” 
As he spoke, he wrote : 


“My DEAR S——: 

‘The bearer represents Mr. Bernard Gorham, who has an affair to’settle 
with me. Please do me the kindness to attend to whatever preliminaries 
there may be required, and oblige HENRY CUSTIs.” 


There was no more talk, no further explanation. In less than twenty- 
four hours four law and two medical students were on their way toward 
Meriden, in the Naugatuck valley. Arriving there, they hastily left the 
train, hired three buggies at a livery stable near by, and making a slight 
detour toward the east of the town, came to an unfrequented wood 
which passed through a small valley near a farm-house, at which place 
they left the carriages and proceeded on foot to a shady spot under some 
cherry-trees which were just blossoming. Here they held a short consulta- 
tion; and then one of them stepped off a dozen paces, whilst two others each 
produced a pair of duelling-pistols. 

It required very little discernment to understand what was going on, or 
to see that one of the principals was Harry Custis and the other Bernard 
Gorham. 

The former’s countenance betrayed emotions painfully sad. He seemed 
to take no relish in the movements of the others, and stood aloof, his eyes 
= upon the ground. The other was all excitement and eagerness to begin 
the fray. 

The necessary preliminaries arranged, the pistols were handed round for 
examination and choice. 

Bernard selected one, and it was loaded. Harry told his friend to select 
rs load another, and without looking at it grasped it and held it at his 
side. 

There was no hand-shaking: no ceremony; no compliments. 

The duellists took their stand. The seconds occupied places a little to 
the right of their respective principals, while the young doctors, with their 
cases of surgical instruments, stood to the left certre near the stone fence, 

Then Harry said : 
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‘‘ This is all your own fault, Bernie. Iam not the wretch you take me 
to be. I hope you'll live to find it out.” 

‘*This world, Custis, is not large enough to contain you and me both. 
If you are to live, I want to die, and right on this very spot.” 

They faced each other The word was given to fire. Bernard pulled his 
trigger at the moment the signal was given, his ball passing through the 
skirt of Harry’s coat. The latter did not raise his arm. 

‘«This is unfair !” cried the seconds. 

‘Tt is to show you, Bernie, that I am not a coward; neither do I desire 
to take your life, or do you any injury whatever. Are you satistied ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir! And furthermore, I tell you now that if you adopt that plan 
again I will shoot you down in your tracks. Do you hear?” 

‘¢ Which would be cold-blooded murder,” replied Harry’s friend, ‘‘ and I 
will not allow it.” 

‘But no colder than he has murdered my poor parents and ruined my 
darling sister. Reload my pistol.” 

Another one was handed him. 

Harry held a moment’s private conversation with his friend. Then, 
stepping to the scratch, his face as white as a sheet, he muttered, ‘‘ I am 
ready.” 

The seconds took their places, the medical students theirs. The words 
‘* One,” ‘‘ Two,” ‘‘ Three,” were spoken. Two reports rang out along the 
cherry-drive, and Bernard Gorham, staggering forward, fell on his face in 
the middle of the dusty road, before his friend could reach him. 

One of the medical students rushed forward, and the other, ascertaining 
that Harry was uninjured, immediately joined him. 

They raised the head of the fallen student after turning his body over, 
and as the rays of the spring sun fell into his face he opened his eyes, 
gazed a moment vacantly around, and then the lids fell, half closed. He 
was dead. 

‘He is gone,” said one of the medical students. 

‘¢ And Iam ruined forever !” exclaimed Harry. ‘‘ Farewell !” and with- 
out waiting he hurried like one bereft of reason to the farm-house, leaped 
into his buggy, and drove in the direction of the depot at Meriden. A 
down train was just then ready to start. He jumped on board, and was 
soon whirling toward New Haven. But he could not sit still. Rising from 
his seat, he walked through every car of the train, backwards and forwards, 
several times. 

Finally he sat down. An ordinary-looking woman occupied the seat 
just behind him. She was nursing a tiny infant scarcely a week old. The 
pitiful crying of the child arrested his attention. He started at the sight 
of the woman. He knew he had seen her before—yes, at Rockville. She 
was a tenant of General Gorham. 

He changed his seat, taking one by the side of the nurse. 

‘ Are you from Rockville?” he asked. 

‘* Yes, sir,” was the woman’s reply, as she regarded the ghostly-looking 
stranger with a frightened look. 

‘“¢Ts that your baby ?” 

The woman was still more concerned. 

** Don’t be afraid. I will not hurt you. Tell me the truth. Here is some 
money for you ;” and he pulled out a five-dollar bill which he handed her. 

‘“* Have you never seen me at General Gorham’s at Rockville ?” 

The woman scrutinized him more closely and replied: 

Yah, you ish Mister Cuestis.” 
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“Tam. Now tell me about that child.” 

‘* He come from dot blase.” 

‘‘Where are you taking it?” continued Harry, his voice in his throat. 

- “To some frunds ob mint in de city ob New Yorik.” 

‘“¢Why do you take it there?” 

‘‘Das General would not bermit him to stay mit him mudder, sir.” 

‘‘Oh, God !” shuddered Harry, ‘‘this is horrid! Here, here is another 
five-dollar bill. Now tell me where I can find you in New York to-morrow.” 

‘¢Cerdainly; I vill blease der good shentlemons. Dish is der cart.” 

Harry seized the card. The address was in Avenue A. He copied the 
number as well as he could, his hand trembling like an aspen-leaf. 

‘* Now you'll be sure to be there with the child to-morrow?” 

‘*T vill not fool de shentlemons.” , 

Sure ?” 

‘* Yah, joost so sure as I lib.” 

Harry could not sit long in his seat, the rustling of the child made him 
nervous; he ventured to lift the veil that covered its face. His hand 
trembled; he could not do it. He arose and paced the cars again up and 
down, often passing the woman, shuddering as he did so. 

Arrived in New Haven, he went directly to his boarding-house. 

Summoning Aunt Sally, he told her he wanted to send her back to the 
South. 

**T have a big job for you, Aunt Sally; but I can trust you with anything 
of the kind better than anyone I know of in the world. I want you to get 
ready at once and go to New York with me. I have an infant there I want 
you to take to our old home. I will furnish you with money enough to 
support you and it. You can rent the old Wallace house of father on the 
creek. You need not tell anyone where you got the child; but I will give 
you some papers which you may keep as long as you continue to hear from 
me, but which you may have read by somebody should I die or you cease 
to hear from me for two or three years. Here are two hundred dollars to 
begin with.” 

‘* Lor’ sakes, Mass’ Henry, you ’stonish me! You takes me so unawars, 
l’se almost lost my head.” 

‘Never mind all that, Aunt Sally; go, get ready at once;” and, accustomed 
to obey, the negress dropped everything, and, excusing herself as best she 
might, was ready to accompany her young master in an hour’s time. 

Afraid of being arrested, Harry disguised himself by putting on a heavy 
false mustache, and upon arriving in New York that night took lodgings 
for himself and colored companion at some obscure hotel, and the next day 
went to Avenue A, where they found the German nurse and the infant. 

Only a few days before, Harry had received his last instalment of 
funds, including an additional sum with which to defray the expenses of 
his bridal tour; and with the help of this, which he used without stint, he 
prevailed on the woman to part with the child; and then, seeing that every- 
thing needful for its journey southward was furnished, he took the little 
thing in his arms, kissed open its meek black eyes, shuddered, wept a little, 
and disappeared. 

That day General Gorham died of apoplexy, and two years afterward his 
widow married Mr. Ebenezer Hodgkiss. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A REVELATION. 


Ir there is any one thing more than another that will give us humility 
of spirit, it is affliction. 

Where Sorrow and Death do not invade households for a long period of 
time, parents and children, and brothers and sisters grow hardened, selfish, 
and unfeeling. So that, after all, misfortunes and death work in us a 
salutary influence, breaking up the fallow ground of our carnal hearts, and 
opening up the springs of our affections. 

The loss of his younger daughter came very near knocking Mr. Calhoun 
Brooks Wescoatt out of his miff-tree, as a bullet knocks a squirrel out of 
the topmost branch of an oak; but like a squirrel wounded seriously but 
not entirely disabled, old Mr. Wescoatt caught at the twigs as he was 
falling, and hung there, not being able to make up his mind whether to let 
go and fall to the ground or not. 

After a few days, however, it became apparent that it would take 
another shot or two to bring the old fellow to grass. 

With commendable generosity, as an expression of gratitude for the 
saving of his older daughter’s life, he gave Jack a dollar bill, and sent him 
a suit of cast-off clothes, and was heard to say: 

‘*The nigger did do a right smart good action; and if it weren’t fer old 
Colonel Custis and them ar Hodgkisses, he’d be a right clever boy. But 
ho idea of givin’ that nigger book-larnin’ was a downright sin and a 
shame.” 

When everything was quieted down and it began to be the fall of the year 
(it was about the saving of fodder-time), Miss Hodgkiss resumed her task. 

It was one of those quiet Sunday afternoons when nature seems to be at 
the high tide of her productiveness, and is pausing in the zenith of her 
glory ere she yields to the spirit of decadence. 

At a similar standstill was Miss Hodgkiss. She had arrived at that 
period of life when, if ever there is fulness of womanhood, it is then; a 
time when all the functions are attuned, all the appetites normal, and all 
the soul capable of enjoying by piecemeal the rich viands which bountiful 
nature provides for her provident children. 

Prudence Hodgkiss was not dead to all these things; in fact, she was 
vividly alive to them. 

The quiet demeanor and the placid surface which cover the inner life of 
some of the old maids we see are only like the smooth green grass which 
covers an inactive voleano. The fires burn underneath as steadily and as 
fervently, and sometimes even more fervently than if they blazed out in 
magnificent splendor at the crater. 

Miss Hodgkiss was one of these, and Colonel Custis’s proposal had stirred 
the coals mightily. 

Nor had he taken her undecided ‘‘ No” for an answer to his suit. 

He was still pressing his cause every day in some shape, and in so many 
and plausible fashions that the lady began to think seriously of capitulating. 

The Colonel was old enough to know the sex, and to know from experience 
that he who always takes ‘‘ No” for what it ordinarily means, in the case 
of a woman, will just as frequently get left. So he persevered; and as 
Miss Hodgkiss walked through the woods that day, and across the fields 
tich in ripening corn, with butterflies and grasshoppers flitting on every 
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hand, she felt that she might just as well strike her flag and become Mrs. 
Colonel Custis. 

She had only the day before given that gentleman good cause to think as 
much, telling him that when he came back from Washington (he was a 
candidate for the House of Representatives) next year she would give him 
her ultimatum; and she added: ‘‘ If you know what is best for you, Colonel, 
you will be a good fellow and wait; for you know the adage, ‘ All things 
come to him who waits.’” 

The old gentleman, while realizing how important time was in his case, 
was forced nevertheless to succumb for the time being, determined to 
renew the combat at the very next opportunity. 

Miss Hodgkiss found Jack sick in bed. He had been working in the 
fodder-field, and during the past week had gone in to his breakfast wet to 
his skin with dew, the overseer preférring to stack the provender while 
damp, to save it from crumbling. Whether from cold or malaria, Jack was 

uite ill; his hands and feet and head were hot, and his mind was wan- 
ering at times in the delirium of fever. 

‘*Why, Aunt Sally, how long has Jack been in this way?” inquired Miss 
Hodgkiss, seriously, her hand resting on the boy’s forehead. 

‘*He was taken yisterday arternoon, ma’am; wiff a chill, sorter shiverin’ 
like, and ’plainin’ of misery in de head. I gin him some castor ile las’ night, 
and some repsome salts dis mornin’, an’ some pepper tea mixed wid some 
camomile blossoms, an’ some hoarhound an’ wild cherry-tree bark—lemme 
see: I b’lieves das ’bout all, miss.” 

‘*Good heavens!” exclaimed Miss Hodgkiss. ‘‘ But you ought to have let 
me know it before this, Aunt Sally.” 

‘* Yes, honey, so I orter; but I’se a-waitin’ fer de medicine ter operate, 
cause I tought den he would be better an’ be able to git up an’ wash his 
face an’ han’s. You tink he’s much sick, miss ?” 

“Yes, quite so; and if he doesn’t get better by to-morrow morning he 
must have the doctor.” 

‘*T shall not need any doctor if you will stay by me, Miss Prudence. 
Your soft hand on my head is worth all the medicine in the world. Did 
you see her kiss me, Miss Prudence? They said she kissed me.” 

‘*Please, Jack, don’t talk about that. You know how it hurts my feel- 
ings; and it hurts you too. Now, if you want to get well you must put all 
that folly away.” 

‘‘But I dreamt last night she was here and kissed me again.” 

“Alas !” thought Miss Hodgkiss, ‘‘ there is bound to grow trouble out of 
this, after all.” And as she looked into the face of the sick boy and noted 
his quick, jerking respiration, the cruel thought came into her head: 

‘*Would it not be better for him to die? Would it not save him any 
amount of bitter anguish, and me the humiliation which is sure to overtake 
me if the boy persists in his liking for Julia? Should this affair go 
on, and ever come to the surface, what scandal, what publicity, what 
odium will follow! It will simply be actual death to Jack, and social 
ostracism and death to me. Perhaps when he grows older he will see his 
folly, learn discretion at least, and, if unable to repel the feeling entirely, 
have sense enough to keep it to himself; but it looks very badly 
now.” 

Thus thought Miss Hodgkiss as she sat by his bedside, rubbing his burn- 
ing hands between hers, and listening to his feverish breathing. 

He was not much inclined to talk, and seemed to be forgetful and 
wavering. Now, thought she, is a good time to examine the papers Aunt 
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Sally had spoken of on a previous occasion. So she spoke to the old woman 
about them. 

‘* Yes, honey, sure; I’se been a long time wantin’ dem tings looked into, 
‘cause Jack has been ’posed on long enuff; only dis, Miss Prudence, I must 
swa’n you ter secercy ‘fore I gibs yer dem papers, ’case dey may implercate 
some ’spectable pussons as mayn’t be present ter speak fer derse’fs; so 
what you sees in dem papers you can keep ter youse’f. Here dey is, 
ma’am, and I ’spec’ it’s better fer you to go out dar long de creek under de 
oaks, whar you'll not be ’sturbed. Dar you can read ter your heart’s 
content, and if arter dat you have any ’vice ter give, you can jest breave 
it ter me and no one else. I ’spose you understands what T means?” 

As Miss Hodgkiss took the papers, she saw at a glance that they were 
not very voluminous. A single official envelope contained them all. She 
put on her hat and walked down to the creek shore, only a few rods dis- 
tant, and seated herself on the bank of the quiet stream, under the oak- 
trees. 

The weather was warm, the slanting sun burnishing the still water as it 
glided by toward the ocean, and the scent of mellow woodlands was astir 
on the autumn air. Miss Hodgkiss laid her hat aside and opened the 
envelope. 

She was startled at the handwriting. ‘‘Great God!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ it 
cannot be!” <A sudden feeling of fear, an awful foreboding, as of some- 
thing terrible about to happen, came over her. She laid the payers in 
her lap. She was afraid to open them; and yet she seemed impelled by an 
irresistible influence to see their contents. Again and again she made the 
attempt, each time shuddering as she looked as the familiar chirography. 
At last she overcame her agitation sufficiently to begin to read. 

‘* As in all probability I shall never appear in my own proper person to 
do justice to the memory of one I love better than my own life, but from 
whom a cruel fate hasseparated me forever; to a poor unfortunate orphan, 
the offspring of a foolish and premature indiscretion; and to myself, I leave 
the following true account, so that, in case I never return to America and 
my old home, there may be no aspersion cast upon the name of the woman 
I have caused so much anguish, or the name of the innocent child of her 
ten which was torn from her arms in the earliest days of its in- 

ancy.” 
‘ As Miss Hodgkiss read on she began to weep, her tears almost blinding 
e 


‘‘TIn the first place, I desire to say that the child which I this day confide 
to the care and keeping of Sally, a former slave of my father, was born in 
lawful wedlock, I having married the mother in the city of New York in 
the autumn of 1866, the day and date whereof the enclosed certificate of 
marriage will show. 

‘In ease the child lives and I never come back, I desire that he take 
-_ name, that my father be apprised of his relations to him, but not until 
all hope of my return is past; for it is my desire, if I can ever do so without 
the fear of arrest and punishment for a crime which was forced upon me, | 
to clear all this matter up myself, and to do full justice to all concerned.” 

Then followed an affidavit: 

‘* City and County of New York, to wit: Personally appeared before me, 
this the 10th day of June, 1867, Hannah Hanson, of Rockville, Connecticut, 
and made oath that the child she delivers in my presence to one Sally, a 
former slave of Colonel Custis, in the State of ——, was born of and is the 
offspring of one Prudence Gorham, of the said town of Rockville, county 
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of Tolland, and State of Connecticut. Sworn to before me in my office 
aforesaid,” etc. 

Miss Hodgkiss did not read any more. She let the papers fall to the 
ground, and sat dazed fora moment, looking vacantly at the water; then 
she reeled to her feet, and started in a run toward the hut. 

When within a few steps of the door, she met the old negress going to 
the spring for a pail of water. 

‘* Aunt Sally, is this the boy your young master gave you in New York ? 
Speak, for God’s sake!” : 

‘* Lor’ sakes, honey! who tole you so?” 

‘*Oh, you will kill me, Aunt Sally, if you hold me in this suspense! If 
you knew the feelings of a mother, you would pity me and relieve me of 
this burden that is crushing me.” 

‘*] ’clar, Miss Prudence, you is aside youse’f. Ob corse I will ’lebe you 
all I can, when I tells you dat am de berry same indentical chile what my 
young marster place inter my han’s in de city of New York. But don’t 
trumble so, Miss Prudence, ’case you ’larms me.” 

‘Take hold of me, Aunt Sally, and lead me into the house.” 

The old negress put down her pail, and supported the tottering form of 
her visitor to the doorstep, wondering at her strange conduct. 

‘* Now leave me, please,” she said. 

She entered. The boy was sleeping. She crept to the bedside. It was 
a low trundle-bed which Aunt Sally had brought down from the loft since 
Jack had been complaining. She knelt down there with clasped hands, 
and gazed at the pretty face, the long black lashes folded over the closed 
eyes, the handsome lips half parted and tremulous, the aristocratic nose, 
and the curls of raven-winged hair which Aunt Sally had allowed to grow 
in such rich profusion; and trying to realize it all, and yet as full of it all 
as she could contain, she gazed and gazed, feasting her eyes, her face a 
picture of mingled surprise, joy, doubt, wonder; her mind flitting back- 
ward to her old home at the North, then centring upon the one object 
before her—he, the inmate of a negro’s hut; he who had innocently borne 
all the contumely and prejudice of the negro race; her little baby that was 
sent away from her by her cruel father—her boy ! 

“*O my child! my child! Can it be, can it be?’ she almost shrieked, 
= raised him up in his sleep from his pillow and folded him to her 

m. 


“CHAPTER X. 


THE TRIAL, 


‘‘How long, Aunt Sally, since you heard from your young master ?” 
ventured to ask Miss Hodgkiss of the old woman, who came in just in time 
to see her lay the lad back upon his pillow. ; 

‘* Not sence Jack war three year old, ma’am. Den he sunt me a hundered 
dollars or darabouts and said he war gwine ter Rurope. I ’spects he got 
killed over dar in some ob de wars dey talks ’bout, fer he adlus sed as how 
ef I didn’t hear from him every six months I mought know he war 
dead. No, ma’am, I hasn’t hearn a word from Mass’ Henry sence dat 
chile was three year old, now gwine on somethin’ like twelve or thirteen 

ear ago. Neither hab his own dear father, who says he knews his son 
enry is dead long ’go.” 

When Miss Hodgkiss dragged her nerve-racked body home that night, 
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she was in a quandary. She was too old to do anything rashly, or to spring 
a sensation upon the community which should paralyze it with surprise. 

Besides, Mr. Hodgkiss, her stepfather, was as much in ignorance as any- 
one else in regard to her history; and to have to enter into an explanation 
of the whole business was a task not very agreeable. She determined to 
take counsel of her mother ‘before she made up her mind as to what she 
should do in regard to acknowledging Jack as her son. It was a subject 
that required a great deal of tact, and such tact as only women have. 

She was sure the boy himself had discovered nothing, so far; attributing 
her conduct, as he did, to her affection for him; and although Aunt Sally 
was ‘‘purty sure dat somethin’ was wrong wid Miss Prudence, ’case she 
took on so over de boy,” yet she knew nothing for a certainty; and even 
if she had known it all, as she did a part of it, better than anyone else, she 
was a woman, and there are some secrets which a woman can keep till the 
day of judgment, and this was in the nature of that inviolable kind. 

‘Tt could be no crime for me to own him,” she thought, ‘‘ since I have 
the proof of the marriage of his father and myself—the proof—” She rec- 
ollected at that moment that she had thrown the papers on the ground 
and left them there. She was nearly home when it came to her that it was 
of the utmost importance that she save the evidence of her marriage and 
Jack’s legitimacy. It was already growing dark, and she was only able to 
totter along; but she retraced her footsteps, going back to the spot where 
she sat down to read. She searched diligently all about the place, but in 
vain. A brisk wind had arisen at nightfall, and the papers had blown into 
the creek and were lost. Too tired to think or to talk, she went home and 
= to bed. But if she was too tired to think, she was not too tired to 

ream. 

In fact, her weariness, subdued by the narcotism of sleep, proved to be a 
fruitful source of visionary imaginations which took upon themselves the 
forms and shapes of those mental disturbances which she had lately under- 

ne. 
ao she was a queen, reigning in the olden days, when the will of the 
ruler was absolute, and one of her subjects had been imprisoned for years, 
unjustly and without cause, the victim of some court intrigue and con- 
spiracy, and the facts in the case were patent to her; still she neglected him, 
spurned his petitions, and permitted his enemies to triumph over him. 

She woke, her conscience bleeding at every pore. She applied the dream. 
Here was her own child, with blood as pure and as blue as her own, living 
with a negro-woman, treated in every respect like unto a negro, visited 
with all the prejudice and hatred of that unfortunate race; his grandfather 
rich and respectable, and he his only legal heir. 

Could she allow the secret of her life to so warp her judgment and so 
paralyze her maternal affection as to leave that child to his fate—a fate 
worse than death ? 

‘*No, no, never !”? she exclaimed, waking her mother with her screams. 

Then she dozed again; and she thought she went down to old Aunt Sally’s 
hut and told the boy, ‘‘Iam your mother. You are not a colored person 
at all. Come home with me, my dear, lost child.” And the lad, elated, but 
more surprised than elated, kisses his ‘‘ black mammy” a tearful and 
affectionate ‘‘ good-bye,” and follows her home. 

But with what consternation does her step-father receive the news? How 
inexpressibly surprised is her half-sister May, who has been born since the 

reat trouble occurred in Rockville, when they buried both father and son 
in one day, while Prue lay senseless on a bed of sickness, from which she 
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rose only to miss her father and brother and the babe to which she has but 
lately given birth. They will not believe her. They cannot believe her. 
And then she appeals to Colonel Custis, and he is dumbfounded, but, in 
spite of every doubt, takes her at her word, but tells her if she has no evi- 
dence to prove beyond the shadow of a doubt what she says, that it is best 
to keep her secret from the world, and, not suspecting who the father of 
the boy is, tells her he will take care of Jack if she will be his wife. 

‘‘This,” says he, ‘‘is best, for it will be said that you have adopted a 
colored boy, and the Wescoatts will rejoice with joy unspeakable at your 
social downfall.” And he adds, ‘‘ Will you marry me?” 

And she screams again: ‘‘ Oh, no; not now; never now!” so loudly that 
her mother comes to her room, and, seeing her flushed and excited, gets into 
the bed with her to quiet her; and there and then, in the dead silence of 
that autumn night, while the geese ever and anon cackle in the barnyard, 
and a screech-owl whinnies in a tree near the dormer window, she discloses 
the strange story to the only one of that family who has knowledge of the - 
secret, and appeals to her as a mother for consolation and advice; and the 
mother, ever fertile in devices, counsels her thus: 

‘Tt has been so long ago, my child, and it will be so hard to explain, 
and your present prospects are so bright, and Mr. Hodgkiss will be so 
shocked, and it will cause so much talk, that it is best to let it go as it is— 
for the present, at least.” 

‘*But, mother, how can I permit my child to remain where he is, and be 
thought a colored person,” sobbed the poor woman, ‘‘ kicked and cuffed 
by every one? How can I bear the thought of knowing that I am his 
mother and keeping him in ignorance of the fact? It will kill me, mother!” 

‘*But, my child, you must bear it. Let me plan for you. They say we 
are abolitionists, anyway. I will get Mr. Hodgkiss to take Jack here to 
live with us. We will take him in the house. You can perform all the 
offices of a mother to him. He need never know you are his mother. There 
are some trials hard to bear, but they must be borne. Life is full of them. 
You know, Colonel Custis would never—could never marry you, if he 
knew—” 

‘¢But, mother, I could never deceive that man in that way; no, never! 
What! marry the father of my husband! And just suppose Henry should 
come back !” 

‘* Which he never will, darling; and if he should, he would be the last 
one to let the secret out.” 

‘¢*Tt seems, mother, that you and poor father always looked upon my act 
as a sin, and so treated me, when I swear before God we were married, and 
no holier union of two loving hearts was ever celebrated on earth or 
recorded in heaven. You were both wrong. By taking that view I lost 
my husband, and you and heason. Now you wish me to cover up that 
deed by another which is a crime against society, against the memory of 
poor Harry, against my child, and against the very man you want me to 
marry. I will make this compromise with you: Since I have lost the 
evidence which makes the chain of the boy’s identity complete, I will 
agree to have him come here and live with us; I will shoulder all the odium 
it may create, and, if I can bear it, I will smother in my bosom a mother’s 
love, that I may do my duty as an obedient child. Perhaps when Colonel 
Custis sees we are determined to have Jack live with us, he will become 
disgusted too, and not bother me again.” 5 

‘*But remember, my child, that your father—I mean Mr. Hodgkiss, who 
has always been very kind to you—owes Colonel Custis a thousand dollars 
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for those sheep he bought, and they say Wescoatt’s dogs killed at least half 
of them; and we must not displease so good a man as Colonel Custis.” 

‘¢ But marry him now, mother, I never will.” 

The cocks were crowing for the dawn. 

‘¢ Well, Prue, darling, go to sleep now. Let me hold your hand. You 
are shaking as if you had an ague. This is a-great trial for you; but God 
is good, even to the erring, and if we try to make the best of life He will 
bless us and take care of us.” 

‘But not if we try to deceive, mother.” 

‘But, my child, there are some things which, when they are begun wrong, 
can never be righted in this world. Old graves should never be opened. 
Remember, ‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ ” 

‘¢ But instead of bliss, ignorance in this case is misery. It is the crushing 
of a mother’s heart beneath the juggernaut of expediency, the compounding 
of deceit for the sake of peace too dearly bought, a winking at incest for 
the sake of sordid gold. Lend me not, my dear, dear mother, to such a 
criminal purpose, for how could I be happy in the arms of my dead 
husband’s father ?” 


CHAPTER XI. 


A GREAT FUSS”? ABOUT NOTHING. 


THE next day, Miss Hodgkiss (as she was called) was too ill to get out of 
bed. But she did not forget Jack. She had her mother prepare some 
chicken-soup and other delicacies, and got May to go over and ask Julia to 
accompany her to Aunt Sally’s. The girls were glad of the trip, because 
Aunt Sally was always very kind, and since the affair on the beach Julia 
had entertained a much higher opinion of, and greater respect for, Jack. 
He was still a colored boy in her estimation, and she had no more thought 
of treating him otherwise than she had of flying. Nor was she alone in 
her admiration of the boy since that eventful day. Young Joe Wescoatt 

aid him much attention, and came near getting himself into trouble with 

r. Augustine Belladonna, who spoke of the act as ‘‘ nothing more than a 
nigger’s duty,” and as ‘‘deserving of no credit or mention, except as the 
ordinary feat of a good swimmer.” 

‘To accomplish which feat you had neither the courage nor the ability,” 
tartly put in the younger Wescoatt, much to the disgust of Mr. Augustine 
Belladonna, to whose relief the elder Mr. Wescoatt speedily came with : 

“Now, Joseph, let me tell you in time, don’t you git to lovin’ that nigger 
too well, like some other fools. He’s good enough in his place, I allus con- 
tend, but this here makin’ him equalized to a white person is played out, or 
it’s a-goin’ to play out, or there'll be serious times in this here Neck. Now, 
you mark my words.” And as Mr. Calhoun Breoks Wescoatt said this he 
climbed a little higher up the miff-tree. 

When May and Julia got over to Aunt Sally’s they found Jack much 
worse. His fever was higher and his delirium more decided. 
‘*He’s been a-runnin’ on a passel o’ nonsense all day, childuns; talkin’ 
*bout de dog and de ole hars, and de island, and ’bout you too, Miss Julia. 

He talks a deal ’bout you.” 

‘* Poor Jack !” replied Julia, ‘‘ I’m afraid he’s very ill. We must send 
for the doctor, Aunt Sally.” 

‘*Spose we must. What is dat you done fotch him ?” 

a _ chicken-soup and some jelly. I wonder if he would eat a little 
of it?” 
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“‘T don’t much b’lieve he will, child, ’case I gin him some sassafras tea 
and johnny-cake, but he wouldn’t tech it. He’s all de time goin’ on ’bout 
dat Wescoatt gal and a-swimmin’ in desurf. ’Spose you speak a word to him, 
Miss Julia.” - 

‘‘Do you know me, Jack?” asked the young girl, taking a seat by the 
bedside. 

“Yes, you are Miss Julia. Do you want me to go after that lady? 
I'll do anything for you. But Miss Hodgkiss says—she says—I must not 
love you because—because you are white and I am black;” and as he said 
this he began to ery. 

“Thar; didn’t I told you so? Dat’s jest de way he gwine on all de time.” 

‘‘But I want you to love me, Jack. I want everybody to love me. Does 
your head ache ?” 

‘*Oh, yes. But I don’t mind that. See! there goesa rabbit. Here, 
Ruler! here, here! Miss Hodgkiss says if Mr. Wescoatt knew that I loved 
a white girl he would shoot me.” 

‘Poor Jack! I’m very sorry you are colored. You are so much whiter 
than other colored people, and so much nicer, it does seem a pity that you 
are not white,” said Julia. . 

‘* Suppose, Julia,” said May, ‘‘ that he was just like he is in every re- 
spect—just as handsome and bright and intelligent—and had white, respect- 
able people for his parents: would you be willing to associate with him ?” 

‘““Why not? I think Jack is a very pretty boy. He is brave and generous 
and all such as that, but” 

‘He belongs to an inferior class.” 

“That's it exactly.” 

‘‘Then it’s not Jack but his class that makes him different from us ?” 

‘“His blood. If he was white as snow,—and he is very fair, you know,— 
as wise as Solomon, as brave and generous as a knight of old, and as hand- 
some as Apollo we read about in mythology, and a negro, he would have 
to keep a negro’s place. Wouldn’t he, Aunt Sally ?” 

‘* But ’spose de boy war a orlfan, de chile ob some great man, de mammy 
some great woman, boff white folks, an’ had a big fortune waitin’ fer him 
bimeby: would dat alter de case, childuns ?” 

‘‘Oh yes, Aunt Sally, that would be a fine bit of romance,” replied Julia, 
casting a glance at the pale face of the boy. ‘‘I can almost imagine your 
— true, there is so much difference between Jack and other colored 

olks.” 

‘* Well, dat mought be true or it mought not; but whether it am or no, 
we orter not to jedge too hastily. ‘Jedge not, that ye be not jedged,’ am 
what the Bible says, honeys.” 

‘Yes, she did tell me so,” said Jack, wandering in his mind. ‘She said 
there were no colored people in heaven; that up there we would be all alike; 
and all children of our heavenly Father. I wonder if they’ll let me look at 
Julia up there ?” 

‘* Why, only listen to Jack! I do believe his head is turned, sure enough. 
The idea!” Julia looked half indignant, half flattered. , 

‘*T suppose he has you in his mind as his sweetheart,” blurted out 


‘* Now, that is ridiculous,” said Julia, pouting. ‘‘I wish I hadn’t come 
here at all. This is a disgrace.” 

‘Pshaw! Julia, you are too squeamish. But here’s something that'll put 
you in a good humor,” said May, looking out of the little window. 

‘* What is that?” inquired Julia, a little startled, 


May. 
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‘““Why, whom do you think but your flame, that friend of Mr. Bella- 
donna’s—what’s his name ¢” 

‘“‘Oh! Mr. Bulliman, you mean.” 

“Yes, Mr. Bulliman and—and—and—” 

“Mr. Wescoatt, I know,” finished Julia. 

‘‘Yes; they’ve got their guns and are hunting.” 

The two young men called at the door of the hut for a glass of water, and 
while Aunt Sally was waiting on them they saw the girls. 

‘*Won’t you walk in?” said the hostess. 

‘*We heard that Jack was sick,” said Mr. Wescoatt, junior. ‘‘I hope he is 
not dangerous ?” 

‘*Yes, he’s quite ailin’. Step in and see him. He war goin’ on ’bout you 
las’ night in his sleep.” 

They went into the hut, appeared to be surprised to see the girls there, 
but could not hide their evident satisfaction at the lucky coincidence. 

Joe Wescoatt went up to the bedside, after speaking to the girls, and 
spoke kindly to Jack, taking his hot hand and pressing it gently in his own. 

‘*T hope you are not very sick, Jack.” 

The boy groaned, but recognizing his friend, the only one in fact he could 
name among the white boys of the Neck, smiled and said he hoped he 
would be better in a few days. 

‘*Yes, Ihope so. The hunting time is coming on, and you and I have 
had many a good time together; haven’t we, Jack ?” 

‘*Yes, Mr. Joe, but you have always had the advantage of me. You 
are white; you are allowed to have a gun. Poor me! I begin to feel it were 
best for me to die.—There’s a coon up that tree! Don’t you see his tail? 
Shoot him, Mr. Joe; shoot him quick before he runs !” 

Mr. Bulliman laughed. ‘‘ That fellow’s a goner,” he said, in an unfeel- 
ing manner. 

‘‘T hope you are as false a prophet as you are an evil one,” replied 
Julia, with spirit. 

‘*So you're infatuated too, are you?” sneered Mr. Bulliman. 

‘Tf I am, it’s my own business, sir, and does not concern you,” she 
retorted. 

Mr. Bulliman bit his lip. ‘‘ Well, you’re all very funny down this Neck,” 
he said, trying to laugh off his mistake. 

‘¢ Funny or not, you like to come down here mighty well,” said May. 

, rs I guess I'll have to stay away in future,” he said, casting a glance at 
ulia. 

‘* Which you’d better do until you learn some manners,” added Julia. 

“‘They are heating you pretty hot, Bulliman,” said Wescoatt. 

‘* Yes; I’m afraid we. got into a hornets’ nest instead of a nigger’s hut.” 

‘* Don’t be so rough, Bulliman. There’s no need of it. You ought to have 
some respect for Aunt Sally, if not for her guests,” said Wescoatt,reprovingly. 

‘*Oh, well, Joe, you know my feelings. Come, let’s go.” 

“OQ Julia, my own Julia, must I live and see you taken from me!” ex- 
claimed Jack, out of his head. 

‘*What is that I hear? Phew! God ——! Let’s get out of this 
place, Joe; I’m sick at my stomach.” 

Julia blushed crimson. May cast a scornful glance at Bulliman. While 
Wescoatt, not a little shocked himself, remarked, as quictly as he could: 

‘* He’s out of his head. You musn’t mind what he says. A sick person 
will say anything.” 

‘*That’s a fact, truth, Mass’ Joe. He’s not ’sponsible fer what he says.” 
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By this time Bulliman was outside, mumbling curses to himself and 
calling to Joe to come on. The latter tarried to speak a word to May, who 
took occasion to tell him that she considered his friend a young man of 
very bad breeding. 

‘* He is not my friend, May, I assure you. He came down the Neck to 
see Mr. Belladonna, and as that gentleman was busy in the school to-day, 
asked me to take him out. I hope you will not hold me accountable for 
his conduct.” 

‘Well, I'll go to —— if lever was so mistaken in any people in my 
life! I thought you Neckers were respectable,” said Bulliman, after they 
had left the hut. 

‘* What do you mean?” demanded Wescoatt, in a tone which showed 
that his good-nature was somewhat ruffled by his companion’s remark. 

‘* Why, a nigger seems to be as good as anybody else down here.” 

‘*And why shouldn’t he be, if he behaves himself? Aunt Sally is a 
very respectable colored woman; and as for Jack, I’ve known him ever 
since he was a child, and I never saw a better lad.” 

‘*But would you be willing for your sister to marry a darky? Would 


you be willing for her to marry Jack, as you call him, if he was grown? - 


And just to think of that dirty fellow talking about Miss Julia, and callin 
her ‘ Julia,’ and speaking about loving her. I'll swear, Joe Wescoatt, 
never was so disgusted in my life.” 

‘*T know how it all looks to you, Bulliman. Father is just like you. 
But a little bit of common sense is a cure for all such humbuggery. . Cir- 
cumstances always alter cases. In the first place, my sister doesn’t want 
to marry Jack or any other colored boy that I know of. She might do 
worse, though, than that. You may laugh, but the truth is there all the 
same. Neither would she be likely to want to marry many other young 
fellows I could mention who are not colored. But I can conceive of many 
cases where the intermarriage of people of the two races, where the differ- 
ence in color is not marked, would be beneficial to both parties. For 
instance, where the white woman was of very humble circumstances and 
of very low antecedents, but educated and virtuous, and the colored man 
light in complexion, educated and refined, I can see do objection to such 
a union, provided the parties are both of age and discretion.” 

‘© You've got the fever too, Joe. I’m not only disgusted but shocked 
at your argument.” 

‘+ Now, as for what the boy said, he was dreaming, that’s all.” 

‘¢ But it shows what he had been thinking about before.” 

‘¢ What if it does? Can’t a cat look ata king? Suppose he did fall in 
love with Julia. Does anybody want to punish a sinner for loving God? 
To my mind, it only shows a superiority of taste and intellect in the boy ; 
for Julia is handsome and lovable, as you very well know, and are likely 
to know to your sorrow, if one may judge from what she said to-day, my 
young man.” 

‘* Well, all I’ve got to say is, that if she prefers such society to me, she’s 
welcome to go, and the sooner the better. If I knew the world was to 
come to an end to-morrow morning, I could not be more surprised. I 
suppose this all comes of the boy’s saving the life of your sister that day 
on the beach. I had thought _ father rather severe on you, and per- 
haps a little prejudiced against his Yankeo neighbors; but I'll be hanged 


if I ain’t beginning to think he’s about right; and if this thing is not 
stopped, you'll hear tell of some owlish times down here some of these days. 
Come, let’s drop the subject.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE PROPOSITION. 


As soon as Miss Hodgkiss was able to be about she hastened over to 
Aunt Sally’s, where, while Jack was sick, she spent most of her spare time. 

‘How unselfish that woman is, and what a good Christian?” thought 
Colonel Custis and all those well-disposed neighbors who saw her every 
day and sometimes in the night (for she was also attending to her school 
duties at the same time), going to and coming from the hut at the creek- 
side. 

‘What an example to set our darters!” said Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wes- 
coatt. ‘* What a cryin’ shame and disgrace it is! I'll eat my head if I 
ain’t a-goin’ to move outen this here Neck. It’s not a respectable 
place to live in any longer. All our darters will be ruined, as that gal of 
Colonel Custis’s and that one of Hodgkiss’s already are. As fer that hut 
of old Sal’s, it’s jest a place fer meetin’—one of them assignation places, 
whar they meets to court and sich. T’other day, so I have hearn, my Joe 
and Bulliman was over thar with them two gals up the Neck. Will God 
allow sich wickedness to go on right among his own people ?” 

That very morning he prayed, as it was his custom to do, he being a 
strict member of the Church; and this was in his prayer : 

‘*O Lord! let their table become a snare before them: and that which 
should have been for their welfare, let it become a trap. Let their eyes 
be darkened, that they see not; and make their loins continually to shake. 
Pour out thine indignation upon them, and let thy wrathful anger take 
hold of them. Let their habitation be desolate; and let none dwell in 
their tents. Let them be blotted out of the book of the living, and not be 
written with the righteous.” 

Jack was sick a long while ; but Colonel Custis saw that he had the best 
of medical attention, and the Hodgkiss family were the most tender and 
unremitting nurses. 

Even Julia, laying all prejudice aside, visited Aunt Sally’s cabin every 
day, and in her kind solicitude almost forgot Jack’s menial position. 

After a while Jack was convalescent, and the time came for him to be 
moved to ‘‘ Upshur.” Aunt Sally would not consent to be parted from her 
boy, and at first objected to the new arrangement. 

**But, Aunt Sally, Jack must be where he can have more advantages 
than he has here. Not that you have ever neglected him, or failed in a 
single instance to do your utmost in his behalf; but you know you would 
like to see him bright and smart, and I can attend to him better at our 
house, and look after his training. There is no need of your being parted 
from him; for we can fit you up a cosey little room next to his, and you can 
come with him and live with us also. You will thus be able to wash and patch 
and make his clothes as you have always done; only, we intend to dress 
him better, and perhaps send him by-and-by away to the North to school.” 

So talked Miss Hodgkiss to the old woman. 

And Aunt Sally seemed to take it all in naturally, and went with Jack to 
live at Mr. Hodgkiss’s house, leaving her old hut by the creek, the erum- 
bling remains of which are not extinct at this day. 

And thereupon a storm arose in that little community, the like of which 
was never seen before. Pandemonium was let loose. 

Led on by Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt, who was one moment frenzied 
with wrath at the boldness of the Hodgkisses, and the next moment shouting 
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hallelujahs at the tremendous speed they were travelling to their ruin, re- 
joicing in his sleeve at the scrape the Colonel’s friends were leading him 
into, the whole neighborhood went wild over the idea that two colored 
people should be taken into the family of the Northerners, and that they 
should dare transgress so openly the usages of Southern society. The 
Colonel was hotly opposed in his campaign, his relations with his offending 
neighbor being thrown up at him at every turn; but he bore it all, and braved 
it all, and was elected over his fire-eating competitor by eleven majority. 
From the time he left for Washington, about the first of December, not one 
solitary visitor appeared at Upshur except Julia and the Colonel’s house- 
keeper and Joe Wescoatt, who, like Nicodemus, came by night and went 
away before morning. 

The school was broken up, the teacher no longer recognized in so- 
ciety, and dire desolation brooded over the spot where Aunt Sally’s Jack 
found favor in the sight of the Lord and that of his friends the Hodgkisses. 

By the advice of Colonel Custis, the boy, under the name of ‘ Custis,” 
that being the family name of Aunt Sally, was sent off to school at Andover, 
where, thanks to his faithful teacher, he was able to commence an academic 
course. And thus, while the waves of scandal rolled tumultuously around, 
a peaceful quiet reigned within the beclouded but happy home of Mr. 
Hodgkiss. ‘ 

Thus matters went on for two years more, the Colonel returning in the 
summer to his seaside haven of rest after the first session of Congress, 
eager to receive an answer from Miss Hodgkiss that should make him happy 
for the balance of his life, and she, with a woman’s tact, still putting him off 
till the next summer. Jack also spent his vacation at home, much im- 
proved in health and good looks, and bringing the joy-giving information 
that he stood at the head of his class, and had not been called a “ nigger” 
since he entered the school. 

We now come to matters of greater importance, and are obliged to treat 
them more succinctly. 

The third year of Mr. Hodgkiss’s farming operations proved his venture 
to be a very disastrous one for his pocket. 

By this time Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt’s dogs had eaten up all his 
sheep, the potato-bug had devoured his early potatoes, upon which he had 
expended hundreds of dollars in fertilizing, his early vegetables had all 
been destroyed by late frosts, and he owed large sums of money, the 
heaviest note soon to fall due—and, to cap the climax of hard luck, that 
very note was in the hands of Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt, as assignee. 

Now, under other circumstances, that kind and amiable gentleman might 
climb up the miff-tree as high as he chose, and caw from night until morn- 
ing, or sit up there like a turkey buzzard, with his carrion wings spread out 
to dry in the sun, for what the Hodgkisses cared; but sitting up there witha 
menace in the shape of a thousand-dollar note in his beak, and no means 
in the debtor’s power to meet it, was another thing; and besides that, with- 
out a friend in the wide world but Colonel Custis, and he already a cred- 
itor in three times that amount. 

The thought of this brought sadness and sorrow to the hearts of that 
household; and when the good old Colonel came back at the end of his 
term, and Jack about the same time, they found a cloud resting upon Upshur 
which had no silver lining, and a gloom they, not knowing the cause, 
were at a loss to account for. 

‘*There is but one thing that can save us from utter ruin, my child,” 
said Mrs. Hodgkiss to her elder daughter, one day in the month of July, 
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. as they sat in the tall porch for comfort, trying to catch the sea-breeze 


which had just begun to spring up, making the broad-water look ripply all 
over, and twirling the leaves on the aspen-trees which stood in the yard, 
while Mr. Hodgkiss walked backwards and forwards across the lawn, his 
hands behind his back and his eyes bent on the ground; ‘‘ but one thing, 
my dear.” 

‘Speak, mother; let me know what that is, and if it is in my power I 
will do all I can to bring it about.” 

‘* You know Colonel Custis has waited on you a long time, and you have 
put him off from time to time, until I wonder he has the goodness of heart 
to endure it. He is rich and loves you. Once in the family, and we will 
not only have his valuable advice, but I am sure he will kindly aid us with 
his money. Now, why can’t you lay all trifles aside and marry him? You 
see he sticks to us through thick and thin, takes Jack up in the buggy with 
him, treats him like one of the family, and never has been the man to find 
fault at anything we have done, but, on the other hand, has always stood 
up for us and protected us. If he is not worthy of better treatment than 
he gets at your hands, I don’t know.” 

‘ ‘* And for that very reason, mother, if for no other, it is wrong to take 
im in.” 

‘*Take him in! Why, my dear daughter, how will that be taking him in ? 
He is dying for you. He is in every respect worthy of you, except, it might 
be, his age; but he is healthy and strong, has always taken good care of 
himself ; and I should think, for your mother’s sake and that poor suffering 
man out there in the yard, who has ever been so kind and good to us all, 
you would be willing to make some sacrifice.” 

Miss Hodgkiss’s countenance was wrung like that of one who was under- 
going some painful tortures. The muscles of her mouth twitched, and her 
voice stopped in her throat. 

‘¢ Mother, thereare two thingsI can never do. I can never die and leave 
Jack in doubt as to who his parents are. That is one thing. The other is 
that he shall know that he is legitimately born. Now suppose I wed Col- 
onel Custis, and have to make such a confession while he lives; what will he 
think of me, having been the wife of his son and afterwards marrying him ?” 

‘* But can’t you do this: can’t you go so far as to tell him that Jack is 
your child, and let it stop there ?” 

‘* And are you so silly, mother, as to think he would marry me then ?” 

‘*T do just believe it is a capital thought. When a man—an old man 
especially—loves a sweet and pretty woman like you, he will do most any- 
thing. He would keep the secret, adopt Jack, allow Jack to marry Julia—” 

‘* Fie, fie, mother! you have grown as schemy as an old dowager; and 
your plans are hatched without thought, and I must say without any re- 
gard to moral feeling. I cannot bear the thought of it, even.” 

‘* Remember, Prudence,” continued the mother, with a little severity in 
her tone, ‘‘ remember that Wescoatt holds that thousand-dollar note. It 
will be due this fall, and then he will break us up with as little compunction 
of conscience as a bad boy would rob a bird’s nest.” 

‘* But, mother, it never does any good to hide and smother things. I 
verily do believe that it would have been better to come out with the truth 
long ago—to have told Colonel Custis that Jack was his grandson—and it 
would have all been over by this time.” 

‘*But, stop, my dear. Where is your proof for all these things? Aunt 
Sally could not swear whether the child was white or black. You cannot 
swear to his identity. People would say you are crazy. Noone would 
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believe you. No, no; the best thing to do is what I tell you. Go, marry 
the Colonel. Let the secret remain where it is; it will take care of itself.” 

‘* And allow him to believe me an old maid ?” 

‘* Why not ?” 

‘‘Do you think him—a man of his age and experience—-a fool ?” 

‘*A woman’s ingenuity, my child, can always triumph where love has 
blinded the eyesight,” was the reply. 

‘* Alas! I never dreamed that you, mother, could be concerned in such 
wickedness !” 

‘*Wickedness, you foolish child! Is a woman forced to make of her 
husband a father confessor? How many marriages would prove happy - 
ones if they did? Do you think men are so particular? If they were, how 
do you account for those who marry widows—and often grass widows at 
that? But have your own way; you always did, Prudence. Nothing but 
your disobedience and haste ever brought us to this. It was having your 
own way that killed your father, murdered your brother, brought us here, 
and now will starve us all at last.” 

“¢O mother, I can’t stand this!” and with her hands covering her face as 
if to shut out some horrid vision, the poor daughter ran into the house 
and up to her room, where, throwing herself on the bed, she wept as if her 
heart would break. 

CHAPTER XIII. 


THE PLOT THICKENS. 


It was coming on autumn, and Colonel Custis was again a candidate for 
his seat in Congress. 

But there was something which was bothering his mind more than his 
election. He realized that his time was passing, and if ever he was to join 
his fate with that of the sad but handsome daughter of Mr. Hodgkiss, he 
had better be about it. _ He therefore made up his mind that at the very 
first opportunity he would decide the matter once for all. 

Miss Hodgkiss was aware of his growing impatience, and she shunned 
him as she would have shunned her greatest enemy. She dreaded an in- 
terview. She had never ceased to think that to marry him would be to 
commit an unpardonable sin—a heinous crime for which she could find no 
excuse or even palliation. But a mother’s influence over a daughter is a 
power hard to be resisted. Whether for good or evil, right or wrong, her 
word is a law which to violate requires more moral courage than many 
daughters are able to command. 

Again, poor Prue had a self-accusing conscience. She felt that she had 
been the cause of all the trouble that had come upon the family. She had 
never done anything in her life to make reparation, except to be obedient, 
self-accusing, and industrious, living more for the family than herself. 
Now the opportunity was at hand which called for a noble sacrifice—a 
sacrifice even of conscience itself—if by so doing she could save those who 
had suffered so long and so keenly on her account. But she never had 
knowingly done wrong, unless to marry clandestinely the man she loved was 
wrong (and in her case it was surely not the proper thing); but while we 
must not approve of such acts in the young, we ought at the same time to 
look with a great deal of leniency upon the follies of our children, and if 
by proper training and parental care and affection we cannot prevent such 
ugly mishaps, it is plainly our duty to make the best of them we can, and 
to try to turn them into blessings instead of curses, which latter conse- 
quence seems to be the almost invariable result. 
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We say she had been averse to doing wrong, and she knew that to marry 
Colonel Custis under the circumstances was clearly so. 

But somebody, or something, whether corporeal or no, must be laid on 
the altar ; and why not she? 

But she saw as plainly as one can see the sun on a bright day in June 
that a great wrong would be perpetrated should she marry that man—an 
offence against morality and decency which, should the secret of her life 
ever become known, would sink her into a depth of ignominy and shame too 
deep for extrication, give true and righteous warrant for all that could be 
said against her, bring disaster upon the whole family, and cover them 


- with a mountain of obloquy and contempt forevermore. 


“*T cannot, and I will not,” she said, ‘‘though I die. My heart is yet 
pure, if my deeds have brought sorrow. God knows how I loved Henry 
Custis; how for that love I did what I did. I knew not, when I gave 
myself to his embrace in as lawful wedlock as ever consecrated two human 
hearts, that all the misery would follow that has followed; if I had, I 
would have stifled the impulses of my too romantic and affectionate nature, 
and lived and died in the Eden of single blessedness; but it is all past now, 
and I cannot help it; only, I will not sin again, though the portals of the 
grave yawn at my feet. Ill tell him all, and trust in his honor and 
the goodness of God as to the result. I believe he will give me credit; and 
if he would help my people, I being his wife, he will do as much, I being 
his daughter-in-law.” 

And thus she comforted herself. Do not blame her, reader, or accuse 
her of self-deception or untruthfulness, even in the slightest degree. She 
was a woman, and in taking a retrospect it was natural for her to err in 
the small matter of a few months. Let us have charity for the young and 
the erring. Meantime, Jack continued to be the béte noir of the neighbor- 
hood, notwithstanding his growth in mental and physical stature. 

With such people as the Wescoatts his advancement had not affected his 
social status in the least. On the contrary, it had only excited their jealousy 
the more; while he himself, feeling his importance and knowing his superior- 
ity, began to strike back like a white man. Miss Hodgkiss, in her motherly 
way, endeavored to restrain him as much as possible, teaching him lessons 
of humility, while her heart was aching to tell him all, and thus relieve him 
of a burden which was as heavy on her shoulders as his own. 

He had finished his course at Andover, and was now ready to take a 
profession. 

In personal appearance he had grown more manly, but no less hand- 
some: his face, no longer bronzed by the summer suns, was paler even 
than that of the generality of young men; his brow was lofty and intel- 
lectual, Byronie in shape, and festooned in ringlets of curly black hair. 
No youth could have been handsomer than Jack in form and feature; 
while his literary acquirements were, for one of his age, remarkably fine. 

The social furor which had been brought about by his adoption into the 
family of the Hodgkisses had so isolated Julia (owing to her connection 
with the said family) that it had entirely cut her off from the society of all 
her old companions, and narrowed the circle of her friends down to only 
May; and being much at May’s home, she was consequently thrown frequently 
into Jack’s company, in spite of all Miss Hodgkiss could do to prevent it. 

In this way she became more and more accustomed to him in his new 
sphere; learned to tolerate him, loved to converse with him, and before 
she knew it had even quite overlooked the fact that be was considered 
colored, or beneath her in birth. 
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This, of course, only added fuel to the young man’s passion, which now 
threatened to consume him in its merciless flame. 

He loved Julia to distraction. 

Miss Hodgkiss was not oblivious to his sufferings, and had a conflict with 
her own heart over and over again every ay, struggling between a 
mother’s love and a daughter’s duty; threatening at one time to disclose 
everything, and yielding to her mother’s entreaties for politic silence, at 
another; all the while hoping and praying that some change might soon 
take place that would afford an excuse for her to relieve her burdened 
mind, and enable her to place her darling boy (for she loved him devotedly) 
above the scorn and contumely of their ignorant and malignant neighbors. 
She was almost willing to die that the whole matter might be revealed. 

One other friend outside the Colonel’s family was true alike to Jack and 
the Hodgkisses. That was Joe Wescoatt. With an eye steadily fixed on 
May, he lost no opportunity, or thought any risk too great to take, that he 
might serve Jack or see the object of his affections. 

‘To subserve such a purpose he had entered into a sort of treaty offensive 
and defensive with that proscribed individual; the main feature of the 
protocol being this, that Jack should on every occasion speak a good word 
for him to May, while he on his part should do all in his power to make 
the presence of his friend more tolerable to Julia, by talking in his praise, 
discussing his merits, and so forth, in the hearing of Julia. : 

Jack’s part of the contract was superfluous, for May was already as 
willing as Barkis, had only Joe known it; but Joe’s job was something else. 
To attempt to even hint at any other relationship than that of mistress and 
servant between Julia and Jack to the former was to insult the girl at 
once, and to put an eternal quietus on all Jack’s hopes and projects, 
provided he had any; and if he had, they were surely without foundation. 

The task was delicate and difficult; but Joe, following intuition more than 
tact, did the best he could. 

The matter stood just in this fashion: Jack was nice enough for any girl 
to love. Julia, had he been to her a white young man and of good family, 
could have loved him to distraction; but the whole negative was contained 
in that one ‘little word. There was no argument on the other side—only 

‘“‘but;” that was all. Still, every day of her existence, she was being 
gradually drawn toward him in spite of herself, while 


‘Only her heart to her heart,” 


as Jean Ingelow says, dared not show it, or even dream of it. 

‘This thing will kill me, Joe,” said Jack, as they sat under the cat-oaks 
by the broad water-side one day that summer. 

‘¢T know how it is, Jack; and I pity you from my heart.” 

‘* How does she appear now, Joe? Does she relent any, think you? Have 
you the least idea that she will ever look favorably upon my suit ?” 

‘That I can’t say; but this I do know: if it was not for one thing, there 
would be no difficulty. She would rush right into your arms, Jack.” 

‘“¢What’s that?” demanded Jack, so elated with the idea that he had 
forgotten the cause of his disability. 

“*You know; that old complaint.” 

‘‘What complaint? Don’t speak in riddles; you only knife me every 
time.” 

Your color, you know.” 

‘Color! Am I not as white as anybody? Who’s whiter than I am; 
tell me?” 
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‘*But you know they always called you Aunt Sally’s boy,” said Joe, 
diffidently. 

Poor Jack’s countenance fell, and he hung his head dejectedly. 

**T think I’ll drown myself, Joe,” he said, after a while. 

‘*Oh, no; don’t do that. Something may turn up some of these days to 
put you on your feet,” replied Joe. 

‘*Turn up! What on earth could turn up that would give me a status 
of equality among these people? The dead will turn up out of their graves 
first. You'll sooner see those old English people who are buried over 
there back of our house get up out of their graves where they have lain 
for two hundred years and walk about, than you'll see this race prejudice 
removed. No, I must submit to the inevitable, or end it all by putting an 
end to my life. I will do the latter.” 

Joe thought a moment. : 

‘*Look here, Jack. Let me say to you, if you will get May to see Julia 
and have the two walk down to the end of that cat-oak avenue to the 
trysting-place, as they call it, some of these evenings, you and I will stroll 
by, and then you broach the subject. Don’t do anything rash until you 
have put forth every effort a fellow can to win his girl. What say you ?” 

‘“‘T’'m willing, Joe. One might as well be punished for killing a bird 
as destroying her nest; and if nothing else, it will be a little satisfaction 
to blow off some steam. Let it be Saturday night. Will that suit you ?” 

‘© Yes, the sooner the better. If Ive got to know my doom, I’d rather 
know it at once and be done with it.” 

That very evening (it was Thursday) Miss Hodgkiss wrote as follows to 
Colonel Custis, and sent the note over by Jack: 

Colonel Custis. 

‘‘My DEAR FrienD: You have lately importuned me to give you a 
decided answer in regard to your often-repeated proposal. If you will 
come over on Saturday evening, we will take a stroll as far as the trysting- 
place at the other end of the cat-oak walk and back; and I will then relieve 
your mind of all further doubt and perplexity on the subject. Please 
reply; and, believe me, Ever your friend, PRUE. 

UpsHur, Thursday, ——.” 

Jack took the note over, had a word with Julia while the Colonel was 
inditing a reply, which was an acceptance, of course, to be on hand the even- 
ing appointed, and then returned homeward by way of the creek, to take a 
look at his old home. It had been two years since he and his old ‘‘ mammy ” 
had vacated the hut, and it was fast going to decay. The door was off 
the hinges, and the leaning chimney had tumbled to the ground. 

Jack did not venture inside, but took a seat on the old stile, and sur- 
veyed the ruins with a sad heart. The sun was going down behind the . 
dark pines on the other side of the creek, and silence reigned supreme up 
and down the banks of the tranquil stream. 

Near the stile, under a walnut-tree, lay the dog Ruler, where Jack had 
buried him a few days before leaving to live with the Hodgkisses. 

He was sad for many reasons. Here he had spent the early days of his 
boyhood, as happy and as free as the untamed ‘‘ varmints” he used to 
— asked himself, what had civilization done for him to augment his 
happiness. Was he not more miserable now than before he had seen the 
world and tasted the sweets of literature ? 


What had it done but to enlarge his capabilities, increase his appetites, 
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and foster an ambition, without providing that gratification which his 
awakened sensibilities demanded and craved? 

‘Tf I could only go back to boyhood and ignorance again! Alas!” he 
ejaculated, ‘‘ would it not be better for me if I were sleeping with Ruler 
under the walnut-tree ?” ' 

He looked at the glassy current as the tide swept down by the sandy 
shore, and was tempted to cast himself into its friendly bosom and sink 
into peaceful rest. He realized that his end was nigh at hand. There 
was nothing to hope in contemplating his interview with Julia. That she 
would spurn his love he well knew. That she would expose him to his 
own people, as well as Colonel Custis’s family, he had every reason to 
expect. 

After that—farewell, life; welcome, death. He had determined to com- 
mit suicide. 

While ruminating over these reflections, he imagined he heard a noise 
in the hut; and leaping from h's seat, he cautiously approached the ruined 
cabin. Placing his face to a crevice between the logs, he peeped through 
into the dark room. A few rays of the sinking sun gleamed athwart the 
earthen floor. To his surprise he discovered two individuals within. At 
the same time he was himself discovered. 

Mr. Augustine Belladonna rushed to the door, and demanded why he 
was the object of a negro’s espionage. 

Jack was in no humor to take an insult. 

‘* As for my being here, sir, that is purely an accident. If by the term 
‘negro’ you mean to cast any imputation upon me or my character, let 
me assure you that, whether black or white, I am able to take care of my- 
self; and but for the lady you have with you, I would punish you well for 
your insolence.” 

What Mr. Augustine Belladonna would have done it is hard to say, had 
* . female mentioned appeared on the scene, and interfered in his 

alf. 

‘*Come, Augustine, don’t stop to parley with that saucy vagabond; you 
only do injustice to yourself by paying any attention to him. Let us go.” 
And, saying this, she took his arm and led him away. 

‘* Never mind; I’ll get even with you, you disreputable black scoundrel!” 
said the irate professor of music and dancing, looking back over his shoul- 
der as the two walked off down the shore. 

‘And that’s the woman whose life I saved,” said Jack to himself, not 
deigning to reply to the threatening language of her excited companion. 
“Tt would have been better for her had I let her drown.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE RENDEZVOUS. 


THE great issue of the fall campaign, and the question which Colonel 
Custis had to meet in his canvass, was purely a State matter. Of course it 
did not center directly into his province as a representative in the United | 
States Congress; but it was a matter upon which he had to give his views, 
and to one side or the other of which he was called upon to yield his sup- 


port : and that question was the making of a State law prohibiting the re- 
ception of persons of color into white schools, and of white persons into 


colored schools; making it a felony for any person or persons who should 
be proven guilty of so offending or who should in any manner be found to 
have aided in or abetted any such offence. 
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Believing that the raising of the issue was the work of designing poli- 
ticians, and that there was no need of any such law, that its agitation was cal- 
culated to stir up strife between the races and only tend to embitter feel- 
ings of enmity which ought rather to be mollified, and that the true destiny 
of this great country lay in the final unification of all men, he boldly and 
unequivocally opposed it 

This new stand taken by him was the last straw the groaning camel of 
public opinion could bear, and the howl that went up was now terrific. 
Still, the representative of the first district held his ground and went right 
on, just as if his character had never been once maligned or his name 
coupled with all that was infamous in politics, religion, and society 

Seeing that the common-sense of the people at large was likely to tri- 
umph, his enemies in the Neck watched his every movement, hoping to 
be able by foul means as well as fair to entrap him. 

These fierce opponents made Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt’s house their 
headquarters, and from thence sallied forth by night and day, but prin- 
cipally by night, eavesdropping on his premises and dodging about on his 
farm, setting pits and traps, both actual and figurative, for him to fall into, 
arming themselves to the teeth, and resolving to defeat him even if they 
had to resort to personal violence to do so. 

Such was the condition of affairs when the old Colonel, buoyant with 
hope, and with an imagination as youthful as that of a young man of 
twenty-one, steppcd off on that Saturday evening to meet Miss Hodgkiss, 
who, to his inexpressible delight, was already, as if by chance, slowly facing 
down the broad-water shore. The moon was at her full, rising majestically 
over the distant beach, giving the wavelets along the margin of the bay the 
appearance of molten silver, as they rippled at full high-tide almost at the 
feet of the pedestrians who happened to be promenading the cat-oak avenue. 

When Colonel Custis met Miss Hodgkiss, he did not notice that she was 
looking wretchedly pale. He did notice some little perturbation of man- 
ner, however, which heaccounted for by assuming that the lady was suffer- 
ing from some embarrassment due to the object of the meeting. 

The Colonel himself was as jubilant as a man of threescore years and ten 
might be expected to be who, living the life of a widower for along time, had 
high hopes of clasping the lovely form of the woman that now walked by his 
side to his bosom in less than an hour, and, what was still more elating in 
its contemplation, of ere long leading her to the altar a blushing bride. 

‘*Let us walk down to the trysting-place, my dear Colonel. It’s a little 
too public here in the road,” suggested Miss Hodgkiss. 

This remark of his companion almost lifted the old gentleman off his 
pins, it was so propitious ! 

Having reached the place designated—a cluster of thickly-growing trees 
interlocked with grape-vines, covering several acres of ground at the end of 
the cat-oak walk heretofore described—they proceeded down to the shore- 
side in full view of the broad water, moon and all, and took seats on one of 
the benches which the Colonel had diligently kept in good repair for the. 
delectation of weary fishermen, languid lovers, and loitering picnickers. 

‘* And now, my darling, will you not breathe the word that shall make 
my joy complete?” broke out the Colonel, gently entwining his arm about 
the full, round waist. 

Miss Hodgkiss thought she had never known him to be so lovable since 
she had first met him; and while she thought of his constant friendship and 
patient waiting, she felt wonderfully inclined to favor his suit, and even 
yielded to the pressure of his embrace. 
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But duty was uppermost after all; and without answering his question, 
she asked : 

** Colonel, you have a son, I think ?” 

‘* Rather say I had one.” 

‘*Where is he, Colonel ?” 

‘“‘Dead, my dear, long years ago. He got into a love-scrape up in your 
State somewhere, while at Yale College, fought a duel with the brother of 
his girl, killed his man, ran off to Europe, and was killed, I understand, 
while in the Pope’s service, in another passage-at-arms with one of His Holi- 
ness’s zouaves. Poor fellow! he was passionate and heady, and paid dearly 
for his indiscretions.” 

It was just here that Miss Hodgkiss’s trial came. The flood-tide of her 
life was that hour like the tidal wave of the ocean which rippled and bub- 
bled at their feet, creeping up among the dry leaves, purling into every nook 
and corner of the indented shore—the full moon of her life in its summer 
splendor, every vein replete to bursting, every nerve strung to perfect tone. 

The strong arm of the Colonel felt compensating as it tightened about 
her perfect fitting corsage below her well-formed bust; and while she 
thought of how pleased her mother would be to have her go home and tell 
she was engaged, and as she consulted her own feelings, she staggered in 
her resolution and half wished that she had never known of Jack’s identity. 

But Prue Gorham had never yet violated her conscience, and she deter- 
mined she never would. 

**Colonel Custis, ’m sorry in my heart you have been so deceived. It 
is not wholly my fault, but the fault of a most singular concatenation of 
circumstanees over which I have had but little control.” 

The Colonel was nonplussed. His companion went on. 

‘* You have been too good and too kind to us all to be imposed upon, even 
if I could be so wicked—” 

‘*O, Miss Hodgkiss !” interrupted the Colonel, who had suddenly caught 
an idea, ‘‘ please, for God’s sake, don’t mention that. Pecuniary matters 
are too gross to enter into this garden of Eden. I have a plenty for us all. 
Your father, Miss Hodgkiss, need have no fears; I shall stand to him in 
every difficulty, and see him safely through all his trials.” 

‘* Alas! Colonel Custis, how can I undeceive you? You call me Miss 
Hodgkiss, you speak of Mr. Hodgkiss as my father, neither of which is 
correct.” 

‘* You astonish me, Miss Hodgkiss! I do not comprehend you;” and in 
the old man’s excitement Miss Hodgkiss felt his grasp at her waist relax 
and the tide of her life begin to run its ebb. Her heart grew cool, her 
head clear, and love’s foolish, nonsensical dream faded away, leaving her 
only a matter-of-fact woman, true, noble, generous, but as passionless now 
as the pale moon that floated in the liquid blue of the eastern sky. 

“*Yes, Colonel, you have been fearfully deceived all this long time. I 
am not Miss Hodgkiss, but Miss Gorham; Mr. Hodgkiss is my step-father. 
But, my dear sir, I have to tell you a secret of my life which, while it 
ought not to make you despise me, will shock you beyond measure. I 
once knew your son Henry.” 

‘*Ah! when, where, Miss Hodg—I mean Miss Gorham?” 

‘* When he was North, at Yale.” 

‘* Were you intimately acquainted with him?” 

“Very, sir; he was my husband.” 

‘* Merciful heavens!” exclaimed the Colonel; ‘‘ you almost paralyze me.” 

“And the father of my child,” cortinued Prue, in the same quiet 
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manner—a quiet which was the result of subdued nervous force; the 
quiet of the atmosphere before the outbreak of the storm 

‘*Ts it possible!” 

Beyond question.” 

And the child—” 

‘*Ts living with us at Upshur.” 

Impossible !”” 

‘* As true as truth itself.” 

‘““ Who; Miss May?” 

‘“*No; Jack.” 

‘¢ Jack! Jack! Woman, you are crazy!” exclaimed the Colonel, springing 
to his feet. ‘* Tell me, what do you mean? I must have misunderstood you.” 

‘*No, you did not; I am the wife or widow of your son Henry. I am 
your daughter-in-law, and Jack—Aunt Sally’s Jack—is your grandson.” 

How to take all this in, Colonel Custis did not know. The change from 
the exaltation of hope—the joy of tasting once more the sweets of blissful 
intercourse with the opposite sex in his old age—to the cold, freezing, 
blizzard-like facts which came down upon him like a tornado, was too great 
for him, and he reeled to his seat in a condition of semi-unconsciousness. 

Then Prue began at the beginning and related the whole story of her 
life, adding thereto the information she found in the papers given her by 
Aunt Sally; and as she finished, her strength forsaking her, she fell down 
at the Colonel’s feet, pouring out her soul in a flood of tears, exclaiming: 

‘Instead of your wife, O my dear Colonel, I kneel before you as your 
daughter-in-law; loving you no less than I could have done had fate 
decreed a different result. Pity me, my dear father; the misfortunes of 
my life have been many, but they all began when first I learned to love 
your son, dear Harry, with whom I was never permitted to live. Let me 
assure you that, if I had not been your daughter, I should certainly have 
ee your devoted wife;” and she buried her tearful face in the old man’s 


p. 
He was silent and reflective for a few minutes, trying to collect his 
thoughts for a full realization of all that she had said; afterwards he 


- spoke, placing his hands gently on her head, for her hat was lying on the 


und: 

‘¢ My dear, sweet child, you do not know how keen my disappointment 
is—how much pleasure it would have afforded me to clasp you to my 
bosom as my life’s partner. But since it cannot be so, I welcome you to my 
arms as a dear, faithful child, and you shall not only be mistress at my 
house, but Jack shall be acknowledged as my grandson, and jointly with 
Julia shall be my heir. The revelations of this night have almost unstrung 
my intellect. Arise; let us go back and talk as we go.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A TRAGEDY. 

But while all this was going on in one part of that favored spot known 
as the ‘‘ trysting-place,” there were other love-makings in progress in the 
same vicinity, the parties to which were entirely oblivious to the presence 
of their elders and the extraordinary proceedings which were taking place 
in their immediate neighborhood. 

Jack had carried out his part of the arrangements with Joe, and May 
had prevailed upon Julia to accompany her on a walk that evening, Aunt 
Sally going along with them as a sort of duenna. 

At the end of the cat-oak walk they met Jack and Joe—a mere coin- 
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cidence, of course—and, the evening being pleasant, they all halted under 
the embowering grape-vines to enjoy the cool breeze which came fresh 
from the ocean, and the bright moonshine which fell in soft and tender 
beams through the interlaced foliage of the umbrageous trees. 

Aunt Sally wanted to have a word with Colonel Custis’s housekeeper, and, 
being near that gentleman’s residence, she begged the young people to wait 
a moment while she stepped over there for that purpose. 

With an innocence born of a pure life, Julia allowed herself to remain 
alone with Jack; while Joe and May, by some frivolous contrivance, 
managed to stray off a little distance from them. 

Throwing herself into a natural swing made by a graceful and convenient 
curve of a long grape-vine, she asked Jack to give her ‘‘a scup.” Witha 
hand trembling with nervousness he tossed her to and fro a minute or two, 
and then came the struggle. As the motion ceased, Julia exclaimed: 
‘*Why don’t you toss me, Jack? What’s the matter with you?” 

With his right hand grasping the vine for support, his jet-black locks 
lifting slightly to the evening zephyr, and his pale face paler still under 
his jaunty straw hat, he replied: 

‘* Julia, I am tired; weary, weary, Julia.” 

‘Tired of what? You are lazy, Jack.” 

‘*T am tired of life, Julia. I want to die right here.” 

‘*You are foolish, Jack; what are you talking about? Come, swing me; 
that’s a good boy.” 

“‘T am tired of living, Julia, because my life is accursed, and I have 
nothing to live for.” 

The young man’s depth of tone and sadness of manner touched the girl; 
for she knew to what he referred. 

‘*T realize your condition, Jack; and as I have told you oftentimes 
before, I pity you,” she replied, with genuine commiseration. 

‘*You know, Julia, who I am and what my life has been; for we have 
grown up together; but, like two trees in the same forest, God has 
made you one thing and me another, with this difference: that you are 
surrounded by fellows like unto yourself, and I am all alone. There is 
not in all this wide world a heart to beat in unison with mine, not a 
single chord of humanity strung in harmony with my own heart-strings. 
Hear you the sigh of yon pine? There are other pines to give back the 
olian strain; but when the thrill of passion vibrates through my poor soul, 
the music it pours forth finds no melody, makes no concordance of sweet 
sounds. When a ragged, barefoot boy, roaming the woods and fields, hated 
by everybody on account of my birth; when toiling in your father’s farm 
till now, asking no man any odds, and equal to cope with any of my 
age, with the world all bright about me, this same curse hangs over my 
head, this same agony rankles in my bosom.” 

‘*What agony, Jack? I hate to see you so miserable.” 

“The agony of loving you, Julia; of dying for you every day of my 
existence, Julia; and yet of loving and dying in vain;” and as he said this 
he raised his hand convulsively to his brow, his hat fell off, and he sank on 
one knee at her feet, his glossy locks touching her hand. The situation 
was an awkward one, especially to the girl; and she scarcely knew how 
to act, whether to scream for help, fly for safety, or to remain and reason 
with the passionate boy. 

Pity caused her to do the last. 

‘‘ Jack, it is naughty in you to act in this manner. If I had known you 
would so far forget yourself, I wquld not have permitted myself to be alone 
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with you. You know you have no right to talk that way to me;” and Julia 
choked down her emotion. 

**Ts that, then, all the pity you have for me?’ replied Jack, with a bitter- 
ness of tone that sent an arrow to her heart. 

“¢ Jack, I do have pity for you; but you must keep your place. You know 
you are above your place.” 

‘My place! O God, where is my place? Julia, here; look at my face: 
is it not white? Look at my hands: are they not clean and fair? See my 
hair: is it nof straight ?” 

“Yes, Jack; and I think you are handsome. And—and I could—tike 
you—if_— But leave me, Jack; go, you frighten me. I must not be caught 
listening to you. You hurt my feelings. Your face will break my heart, 
if you look at me in that way. Please leave me. O Jack, Jack !” 

‘Patience, Julia, only a little while; allow me to put just one question 
to yeu, and then I will leave you forever. Suppose, Julia, we lived ina 
country where race was ignored and caste was unknown; where no one was 
despised on account of any previous condition, but all were judged and 
valued according to their own personal merits, the best, the cleanest, the 
purest, and the most intellectual always preferred, and for these qualities 
only—such a place, for instance, as they teach us heaven is—could you, 


. would you love me there? Julia, would you be mine then ?” 


The question was one the girl was not prepared to answer at the moment 
—not that her answer was not ready, but she hesitated about the propriety 
of giving it. 

‘* Now, Jack, what earthly good would it do you to know this? Such 
conditions do not exist here, never can in our day; it is questionable if 
they ever do obtain—” 

‘* But I fancy this is not the only world we twoshallever livein. Thelong- 
ings of my soul tell me that you and I shall meet again somewhere in God's - 
great universe on terms of social equality. Why should I feel it if it were 
not thus? I know that the line of demarcation between us is only one of 
man’s device, the result, not of God’s act, but man’s offence. I don’t believe 
that making a man black or red or ill-looking is God’s work, although I 
sometimes so speak of it. It is the work of sin. It is clearly the province 
of Christianity to undo by man’s agency the evil work of man.” He rose to 
his feet. ‘‘ Who tries in this world to keep the weak weak, the poor poor, 
the black black, fights against Christianity, against God’ Almighty, and 
against the genius of this country. Julia, I cannot blame you. I know 
you are a good girl, a sweet girl—so sweet I could die a thousand deaths 
for you, Julia.” 

The sharp report of a pistol interrupted his speech, and pressing his 
hand to hee side, he staggered and fell to the ground. Julia screamed and 
started to fly from the spot, but was met by Colonel Custis and Miss Hodg- 
kiss first, and then Joe and May, and close upon their heels came Aunt 
Sally, running with all her might, and crying, 

‘*T seed 'em—the Wescoatts—shure’s I lib. Am anybody shotted ?” 

‘* What is this ?”? demanded the Colonel, almost out of breath. 

Julia pointed to Jack, who was lying lifeless where he fell, the fretted 
moonbeams playing over his shapely form as the increasing winds stirred 
the branches of the overhanging shrubbery. 

“Tt is Jack !” exclaimed Joe. 

‘‘Q my boy. my poor boy!” shrieked Miss Hodgkiss, ‘‘who has done 
this? Oh, Colonel Custis, father of my husband, save my poor, boy, even 
only for a ‘moment, that I may tell him he is my son and white !’ 
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‘“* White!” exclaimed Julia and May, in one breath. ‘‘ Did you say Jack 
is white ?” 

‘White, yes; as white as you; and my own dear child and Colonel Custis’s 
grandchild. Save my boy; oh! save boy !” and she fell down and 
caught him in her arms and kissed his pale lips qgver and over again. The 
girls thought her crazy. 

‘*Run, Joe; hurry for a doctor. Take my horse Ben, and run him all the 
way,” hurriedly commanded Colonel Custis. 

“Ts dat my boy lyin’ down dar on de ground?” asked Aunt Sally, ina 
sort of incredulous tone. 

‘Oh, yes,” replied Julia; ‘‘but what did Miss Hodgkiss say? I don’t 
understand her.” 

‘*Dat de boy is white, honey, as white as you is. Dat she is his mudder, 
an’ dat de Colonel am his granddaddy, which all de fac’ truff.” 

Still, Julia stood in a maze, not comprehending anything, with May at her 
side, equally in doubt as to what it all meant. 

Aunt Sally began to moan and wail, all the time saying : 

‘*Dem Wescoatts gone done dis. Iseed um. Dey done gone shotted 
my poor Jack. Oh, oh! Lord-a-mercy, what shall we ‘uns all do ?” 

Meantime Colonel Custis was-on his knees beside the prostrate form of 
the unfortunate youth, trying to revive him. 

‘““O my dear Colonel, can’t you save him? Jack, Jack! speak to 
me, Jack! Let me look once more into that dear eye! My darling, 
darling boy! Oh, I have wronged you so long, kept you in ignorance of 
your birth, when to have told you would have saved you so much anguish 
and given you so much joy! What a mean and despicable mother I have 
been to listen to anyone while my dear child was suffering! I shall never 
forgive myself. And now, just to think: he has got to die and never, 
never know it. Oh, oh, oh!” 

‘*Know what ?” asked Julia, still curious. ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, what 
do you all mean ?” 

‘* Why, to know that this poor, dear boy you call Jack, and have so 
long thought was black, is not black at all, but my own child, born of my 
body, flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone; the son of Harry Custis, and 
the legitimate grandchild of Colonel Custis. Come, May, look at your 
poor dying nephew; and you, Julia, come and look your last at the poor 
boy who loved you so well, who would have died for you !” 

May began to ery, kneeling down by the side of her sister; but Julia still 
stood like one in a trance, trembling, doubting. The Colonel had opened 
the boy’s vest, and, finding the place where the ball entered, was trying to 
stanch the blood which was flowing freely from a wound in the right side. 
By this time the housekeeper had arrived from Colonel Custis’s house 
with brandy, and they gave him some. He began to revive. 

‘*He’s coming to,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ Don’t frighten him.” 

‘*But he must know it. I will not keep him in ignorance a moment 
longer !” exclaimed his mother. 

‘Know what ?” inquired Jack. ‘‘I don’t know where I am. What's 
the matter ?” 

““O Jack! 1 want to tell you before you die that you are my child, and 
not black at all, but white as any of us, and equal to any of us—that 
your father was Colonel Custis’s son, and that | am your mother. Do you 
understand me? Your own mother, Jack.” 

‘“* Then I suppose we are in heaven. But where is Julia? I don’t want 
to stay here if Julia doesn’t come.” 
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‘*Come here, Julia,” said Colonel Custis, ‘‘and let him see you. He 
may not be able to know you in a little while.” 

The girl obeyed, crouching down at Jack’s feet, quivering like a fright- 
ened bird. 

‘* Yes, there she is, sweet Julia,” said Jack, in tones of heart-felt grati- 
fication. ‘* Do you still despise me, Julia?” he continued. ‘They say 
I’ve got white now. Can’t you love me now, Julia ?” 

‘* Come,” said the Colonel, taking Miss Hodgkiss’s arm, let us leave them 
a moment with Aunt Sally. Come with us, May;” and the Colonel, with 
the two ladies, stepped aside. 

‘* Are we sure enough in heaven, Julia?’ asked Jack, still gazing at the 
girl, who sat half-reclining, supporting her body on the palm of her hand, 
her eyes swimming in tears, and speechless. 

‘‘They say I am white, Julia. Can’t you love me now? Can’t you 
come nearer? O Julia! I am dying; but if you would kiss me before I 
die, as they say you did once on the sea-shore, so that I could know it 
before I go, I could die happy.” 

The girl did not speak, but as she gazed into the depths of his pleading 
eyes she felt her soul ensnared, as a bird that flutters in vain to free itself 
from the charmer’s power. 

‘Come to me, Julia!” and slowly, gradually, tremblingly she crept 
toward him, the great truth coming upon her slowly, like a summer dawn, 
till suddenly the last doubt fled away; and with a half-suppressed shriek 
she nestled her head in his panting bosom, and the waiting ones knew the 


boy was blessed. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
THE END. 


Bout Jack was not dead. He did not die; but he was confined to his bed 
for many weeks at the house of his grandfather, where his mother and 
Julia, two faithful nurses, were ever in attendance. It was proven at an 
examining court that Mr. Augustine Belladonna, accompanied by Mr. Bul- 
liman, was seen in the vicinity of Colonel Custis’s on the night of the 
shooting, and Aunt Sally swore she saw them running off after the shot 
was fired. But as these two individuals were non est inventus ever after- 
wards, there were no further proceedings in the matter. 

When the note Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt held against Mr. Hodgkiss 
fell due, it was paid by the generous Colonel, who, be it said here, never 
lost a cent by his Yankee neighbor. 

The astounding revelations which were brought to light by the broad 
water shore on that memorable Saturday evening were kept as quiet as 
possible, while Mr. Calhoun Brooks Wescoatt and his noisy crowd raved 
and spluttered and fumed at the disgraceful sight of Jack and Julia and 
Miss Hodgkiss and the Colonel all living together as if Jack were white like 
the rest of them; and scandals galore they put afloat, not knowing the 
story as we do. 

But by-and-by, when Julia and Jack were married, and Joe and May 
followed suit and went to live with Mr. Hodgkiss, one fair day Mr. 
Harry Custis returned to claim his long-lost bride and noble son. And all 
the people at the two farms were happy, and Colonel Custis was secure in 
his seat in Congress; but poor Miss Arabella Wescoatt sat in the corner 
nursing her fatherless child; and her poor old father dropped down from his 
miff-tree and died in a fit of chagrin and despair, cursing the world and 
everybody in it. [THE END.] 
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of the Air. Ruskin. 
Deersiayer. Cooter. 
od Child’s History of Eng- 
and. 
Dickens’ Shorter Stories. 
Dickens’ Story;Teller. 
Dick's Sweetheart. Duch- 


Don Quixote. Cervantes. 

Dora Thorne. Bertha M. Clay. 

Doris. ‘The Duchess.” 

Earl’s Atonement (The). Bertha 
M. Clay. 

East Lynne. Wood. 

Endymion. _ Disraeli. 

Erling the Bold. Ballantyne. 

Ethan Brand. Hawtherne. 

Rthics of the Dust, and a Joy For- 
ever. Ruskin. 

Eugene Aram. Bulwer Lytton. 

Chillingly. Bulwer Lyt- 
on. 

Kenilworth. Scott, 

King Arthur, By the Author of 
John Halifax. 

King Solomon's Mines. Haggard. 

Ladies’ Etiquette. 

Ladies’ Family Physician. Cha- 


vasse. 
Lady Audley’s Secret. Braddon. 


Romola. Geo’ 
Ross 


This set sells 3 
R's MAGAZINE you Da, lect any eight (8) cut of 
list of seventy-five (75) cent cloth-bovmd books: J 


Lady Branksmere. “The Duch- 
ess.’ 
Last Days of Pompeii. Bulwer 


Lytton. 
Last of the Mohicans. Cooper. — 
Love Works Wonders. Bertha M, 


Clay. 

Madcap Violet. Black. 
Mellichampe. Simms. 

Mental Struggle (A). The Duch- 
ess.” 


Mill on the Floss. George Eliot 
Molly Bawn, ** The Duchess.” 
Mrs. Geoffrey. Dachess.” 
Mysterious Island. Verne. 

New Magdalen (The). Wilkie Col 


bins. 

Old Myddelton’s Money. Mary 
Cecil Hay. 

Oliver Twist. Dickens. 

Our Mutual Friend. Dickens. 

Outre Mer. Longfellow. 

Pathfinder (The). Cooper. 

Stoddard’s Readings and Recita- 
tions. Stoddard. 

Shenae Adventures of a Phaeton. 

ack. 
——— and Roses. Bertha M. 
ay. 

Swiss Family Robinson. Wyss and 
Montolieu. 

Tale of Two Cities (A). Dickens. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. Porter. 

Thrilling Scenes Among the In- 
dians, Newson. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. Hughes. 

Tom Brown's Sehool Days. 


Hughes. 
Tour of the World im 8 Days. 
erne. 
Twenty Thogsend Leagues Under 
the Sea. Verne. 
Two Years Before the Mast. 
Under Two Flags. Ouida. 


Vanity Fair. Thackeray. 
Wanda. Ou 


ida. 
Washington and Marion (Life of), 


Waverley. Scott. 
Wilfre@ Cumbermede. Geo. Mac- 


willy Carle 

ton. 

‘emptation (A). Bertha 
. Clay. 

Wooing O't. Mrs. Alexander. 

Yemassee. Simms. 

Young Foresters. Kingston. 


Of the following four handsome sets of books you may take your choice of any one by sending us two (°) 


~ new subscribers to BELForRD's: 
1, Green’s Complete History of England, 4 vols. 
8, Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales, 5 vols., cloth. 


, Cloth. 2. Smilesjs Self-Help Series, 4 vols., cloth. 
4. Cooper's Sea Tales, 5 vols., cloth. 


BaiForp's Maaazine is $2.50 a year. Please remit with lst of names of new subserivers, when you order 


books for the same. 


Agents wishing to canvass for BELForp’s can during the next four months make more money than by 


working for anything else. 


For terms and territory address the publishers, 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., Chicago, New York, and San Francisco — 


4 
t 
®sop’s Fables. 100 FHustrations. 
Airy Fairy Lilian. “ The Duchess.”’ 
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BOOKSELLER 


JULIUS HART, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, ETC., 


HAS REMOVED TO 


733 BROADWAY 


“(Near Astor Place). 


Customers and friends will find at my new- place of business a full 
line of 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, ALBUMS, ' CARDS, 
MAGAZINES, 
and everything pertaining to the requirements of a first-class book-store, - 


I give special attention to the wants of Book Departments in Dry-goods 


Houses, This is my stronghold. 
My New York friends, and the public generally, may save many dollars by 
calling and examining my stock before squandering their money in high 


rented book-stores, I assure them there is no bottom to my prices, 


JULIUS HART, 
PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER, 


733 BROADWAY. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The following books for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, postage 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers: 


A DREAM AND A FORGETTING. By Junin Hawrnorne. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


We give below the synopsis of what is considered, by competent judges, the 
most interesting and strengest story written by this Gyiea autnor. 


Fairfax Boardwine, a young man of poetic genius, age, bes a village a hundred miles 
from New York, publishes a volume of poems, of which he has great expectations. The 
volume, however, has but limited success. A young lady to whom he is betrothed, Mary 
Sault, sympathizes deeply with his disappointment, and cherishes a profound belief in 
his genius. Though not herself inclined to poetry, her intense interest in the matter ou 
his account causes her to dream a charming story, which, on awaking, she notes down, 
thinking it might suggest a m to him. He writes a poem on this basis, and it is 
acce by a New York publisher, Mr. Cartaux. Fairfax goes to New York to superin- 
tend its appearance. There he becomes acquainted with Mrs. Cartaux, the publisher's 
wife, a beautiful and fascinating woman of society, who is indifferent to her husband, but 
is attracted by the poet. The poem is printed and achieves great and immediate success, 
Fairfax, forgetting that he owes all this to Mary, takes all the glory to himself, and, 
moreover, allows himself to become infatuated with Mrs. Cartaux. Mary, remaining at 
home, is wholly unsuspicious of this. Mrs. Cartaux suggests that Fairfax dramatize the 
peem (the title of which is “A Dream and a Forgetting”). He does so, accepting her sug- 
gestions as to alterations, etc., and she attends rehearsals with him; it is produced ats 
fashionable theater, and results in disastrous failure; Fairfax appears before the curtain, 
and is hooted and pelted by the exasperated audience. He and Mrs. Cartaux have 
arranged to elope together the next day; but this turn of fortune disgusts her with him. 
A mutual acquaintance bears a message from him to her; she receives it contemptuously, 
bat gna an interview with Fairfax that afternoon. Meanwhile, friends have 
brought Mary to the city, and the situation is revealed to her. The concluding chapters 
show the manner in which she accepts the news, and how she deals with her lover and 
with Mrs. Cartaux. 


¥ I ‘HE ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING PLACE. An Extraordi- 
nary Study of Human Nature. By Nora Warpe.t. 12mo. Cloth $1.00. Paper 
covers, 50 cents. With thirty beautiful illustrations by Graves. 

A very pretty book, readable, enjoyable and interesting. No American novel has 
been so beautifully illustrated. The authoress has dared in this book to make the 
entrancingly exciting plot turn upon a phase of human nature never before dealt with 
in the English language. She has set forth in a manner which is delicately pretty, side 
of life which is the, most readily attacked and most hardly defended. 


7 = LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENANDOAH. By Donn Putt. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

Donn Piatt never wrote an uninteresting line. This »ook contains his best stories; 
@ach one shows the character of the author—a true, loving and lovable man. Any man 
with such a vast and varied experience as that of Col. Piatt could bave written wondere 
fully interesting stories, but it take genius to write tales as delightful as these. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By E. DeLancey Pierson. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A dramatic novel, in which the humbugs of society, the arrogance of wealth, and the 
ins and privations of the poor, are described by a realistic pen. 
The plot is striking and highly original ; the interest begins in the first chapter, and 
ws sustained to the end. 
The leading characters have been drawn from real life, and the minor are composite 
photographs of the parasites who prey on society and follgw in the wake of wealth. It is 
e of those books that the reader sits up almost all night to finish. 


Hs WAY AND HER WILL. A Pen and Ink Miniature of Eastern 
Society. By A. X. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


This remarkable work, of which the authorship has been sedulously concealed, even 
from its publishers, consists of pen pictures of half a dozen social leaders in New York 
society, who are painted with a fidelity and impartiality which become, at times, start- 
ling. As a study of diversified character it reminds one of Balzac, and as a story of 
modern society it is unsurpassed. At the same time, it is a novel in every acceptation of 
the term; both the dramatic and the love interests are sustained to the end. 


ENTS IN OUR ROBES. By Mrs. Frank Lestiz. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A brilliant review of modern society and manners, by one of their most noted expon- 
ents. Sparkling sketches and essays of modern life, invested with all the charm of wit, 
raillery, sentiment and spontaneity which a cultured woman of the world might be ex- 
pected to bestow upon such a subject. “ Rents in Our Robes” is a book that helps no less 
than it entertains; and perhaps no better idea of its charm can be conveyed, than in 
saying that the author has put a great deal of herself into the work. 


AND OTHER POEMS. By Extra Witcox, author 
of “Poems of Passion.” With photogravure portrait of the author. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00 


“Maurine” is the most sustained of all the poetic efforts of Ella Wheeler. In qddi- 
tion to this longer poem, this beautiful volume contains a large number of those brief, 
bright poems which first attracted public attention to Ella Wheeler, and which, in addi- 
tion ~. Poems of Passion,” have made her name “ familiar in our mouths as household 
words. 


OLITICAL ORATORY OF EMERY A. STORRS, FROM LINCOLN 
TO GARFIFLD. By Isaac E. Apams. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


These orations cover twenty of the most eventful years of the nation’s life, and are 
not only valuable for their matchless eloquence, but as a xich contribution to American 
history. They show the speaker to have had a masterly grasp of every subject he under- 
took to discuss. Every oration is rich in —_ illustration, full of important declara- 
tion of political principles, and sparkling throughout with genuine wit. It will be found 
to be an invaluable aid to those who are called upon to deliver political addresses, 
Indeed, no one can be thoroughly posted on the stirring political events of the last twenty 
years without reading Mr. Storrs’ orations. 


LYFE AND LABOR; OR, CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF IN- 
DUSTRY, CULTURE AND GENIUS. By Samuet Smrues, LL.D., Author of “Self 
Help,” “ Duty,” “Thrift” and “Character.” 12mo. Bound in cloth, $1.00. 


Four better books for boys were never written than those comprised in the “Self 
Help” series. _“* Life and Labor” is a step in advance, and meets the young man on the 
threshold of life, and offers words of wisdom to guide him along the path of early man- 
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PUBLICATIONS 


TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. By Epcar Saxrvs, 
‘ Author of “Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,” “The Philosophy of Disenchantment,” 
“Balzac,” etc. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Will live in literature with such immortal put in practice, most profitably, his knowl- 
creations as “ Henry Esmond,” “ David Cop- edge of the fact that what readers—the 
perfield,” etc., etc.—Palladium, Oswego. « many who read for amusement—want now- 

But though any adjective would suit it @days is to be distinctly shocked. The point 
better than “ delightful,” the strongest novel 02 which the story hangs—an incident for 
of the past twelvemonth is Edgar Saltus’ the woman, a oy for the man—is one 
“The Truth About Tristrem Varick.” Our Which we are ple to think a ke aa 
simiration for the perfection of its style, 20d is at any rate not discussed in mix 
the brilliancy of its opigrame, and the ex- companies.—The Argonaut, San Francisco, 
quisite art with which the story has been And yet we hold to the belief that Mr. 
handled is unbounded.—Lippincott’s Maga- Saitus i, one of the most brilliant young 
zane. writers alive, and he is morbid because he 

Mr. Edgar Saltus goes in heavily forthe is young and brilliant and finds it pays to 
sensational. He is a bright wit, and he has be pessimistic.— Philadelphia Press. 


ORTY YEARS ON THE RAIL. Reminiscences of a Veteran Conductor. 
By Cuarves B. Georce. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents, 


“No railroad man in the West has had more active or eventful experiences in train 
life.” —Chicago Evening Journal. 

“A verv interesting book.”— Wisconsin. 

“He tells it all in a very chatty, agreeable style.”—Offcial Railway Guide. 


It IS THE LAW. A Story of Marriage and Divorce in New York. By 
Tuomas Epaar Wittson. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


“It is the Law” isa unique novel, showing brother. The enormities of medieval ec- 
the complex muddle our divorce laws are clesiasticism and royalty in marrying 
in. It is strong meat, dished up in a fearless princely wards, in similar scandalous fash- 
manner.—Free Press, Detroit. ion as to age and consanguinity, had no 

The author opens his plot with the daring stronger sanction, the author contends, than 
situation for which he also produces New that to be found in our 19th century State 
York law, of a girl of 12 married at her law. The book is quite clever in other ways 
mother’s deathbed, and by her mother’s in- also, but even more audacious, perhans, than 
junction, to the girl’s uncle—the mother’s clever.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


HE LAND OF THE NIHILISTS ; RUSSIA. By W. E. Curtis. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. With over 100 illustrations. 


This is a guide book of Russia, fully descriptive of that remarkable country. Written 
by an American journalist who has traveled through it, and is as fascinating as a novel. 


HE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, AND 

THE FREE LIST, as Contained in Act of March 3, 1883; also, The Hawaiian 

Reciprocity Treaty, and Extracts from the Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 
_12mo. Paper covers, 25 cents. 


OF PASSION. By Etta ter, author of “Maurine” and other 


poems. (27th edition.) The most salable Book of Poems published this century. 
Small 12mo. Red Cloth, $1.00. 

No book during the last ten years has created so genuine a sensation as “Poems of 
Passion.” It required no common courage to write so boldly and so plainly of the great 
passion of love. Apart from these distinctive poems the volume is rich in exquisite 
strains that will insure Ella Wheeler a permanent place among American poets. 
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H 


ENRY WARD BEECHER, Christian Philosopher, Pulpit Orator, Patriot 
and Philanthropist. 1 vel.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 


This volume contains carefully classified selections of Mr. Beecher's viewseon Religion, 
Social and Political Affairs; His Remarkable Utterances on Evolution; Selections from 
his Prayers and from the Plymouth Hymn Book; Communion Sabbath at Plymouth 
Church; Great Speech in London; Sermon on Lincoln; Last Sermon in Plymouth 


Church; Beecherisms, Eulogies, etc., etc. \ 
Handford. Lllustrated by True Williams. 


T 


trated. 


HE CONFESSIONS OF A SOCIETY MAN. 


Vith a biegraphical sketch by Thomas W. 


12mo. Cloth, $1.25. Illus- 


“The Confessions of a Society Man” can hardly be called a book for young girls, 


though the publisher’s prospectus declares it 


difficult te determine whether it is the work of a man or of a woman. 


to be free of one immoral word. Also it ia 
Rumor has it that 


the author is a young lawyer, very prominent in the society of Philadelphia; at least, the 


scene is laid there at first, and later on vibrat 


es between the Quaker City, New York, and 


the fashionable summer resorts. Whoever the author is, he abandons generalizations, 
ard confines himself strictly to facts. He goes into details with a calm composure’whith : . 
simply takes away one’s breath. Born to good social position, wealthy, educated partially 


in Ex1rope, good leoking, well dressed, and 


well mannered, and utterly given over to 


frivolities, he is the familiar type of the reckless man of society.~ -New York World. 


HE POLITICS OF LABOR. By Purrurs Tuompson. 


Cloth, $1.25, 


This book will mark an epoch in Ameri- 
can thought. It is fully up with the times. 
* * ¥* It is the prophet of the New Era. 
—The People, R. I. 

One of the most valuable works drawn 
out by current discussions on social and 
economical questions, and one that is sure 
to take a high place in the permanent and 


1 vol., 12mo. 


standard literature of the times.—Opinion, 
Rockland. 

This book is enlightening and inspiring; 
every thoughtful man and woman shoul 
read it.— Tribune, Junction City. 

Mr. Thompson presents the whole ques- 
tion of land and labor retorm as clearly as 
could be desired.— Mail, Chicago. 


RINCE COASTWIND’S VICTORY; OR, THE FAIRY BRIDE OF 
CROTON LAKE. By Mrs. Nites H. MacNamara. 1 vol., illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


This is a genuine American fairy tale, . 


and, so far as we can remember, the first and 
only one that can lay claim to the title— 
Daily Times, Troy, N. Y. 

It is fanciful and fresh, and written out 
delightfully —Philadelphia Press. 


M 


This is one of those books that it is im- 
possible adequately to describe. It is ex- 
tremely lively and entertaining. The book 
1s certainly bound to become popular, if 
only for its entire uniqueness.— Baltimore 
American, 

Selina Doloro, a charming actress, re- 
celves a number of poems, some passionate, 
some playful, and having enjoyed many a 
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The story is well told, and cleverly illus- 
trated in strong and delicate pen and ink 
drawings.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

A dainty little volume, describing the 
fate and fortunes of a fairy bride.—Times- - 
, New Orleans. 


ES AMOURS; POEMS, PASSIONATE AND PLAYFUL. By Seura. 


Dotaro. 1 vol., small quarto, illustrated, $1.25. 


good laugh over them, gives some of them . 
to the public with interpolated comments.— 
The Argus. 

These verses are full of spirit and life 
and the merry mood plays and sings - 
between the lines like the contented s‘ream- 
let between wind-swept hillsides. — Albang : 
Journal, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


SHES OF THE FUTURE; THE SUICIDE OF SYLVESTER GRAY, 
By Epwarp Heron-Auen. 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Is the work of a very vigorous and culti- men, until at last he meets a beautiful 
vated pen, as well as of a deep thinking and princess who adores him, but whom he 
fervid brain.— Brooklyn Eagle. cannot convince of his sincerity. This is hig 

It is ai) about a sweet, morbid and fasci- punishment for a crime he committed in his 
nating young man named Sylvester Gray, youth. Mr. Edward Heron-Allen should 
who wanders about the world winning the persevere in fiction.—Chicago Tribune. 
love of women and earning: the envy of 


IVORCED. A Novel. By Vinron Danteren, author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Life,” “South Sea Sketches,” “A Washington Winter,” 
“ Memoirs of Admiral Dahlgren,” ete. 2 vol., 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


This is a masterly discussion of one of the burning questions of the age, dealt with 
according to the logic of facts. The plot is most ingenious. The characters are sketched 
with a powerful hand.— Tribune. 


TRUTH ABOUT ALCOHOL. By Roserr ALexanver Gunn, M.D. 
Square 32mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 


There is much common sense in “The Truth About Alcohol.” The author is a 
well-known New York physician, who has made a specialty of the subjec* of stimulants, 
He demonstrates by conclusive evidence that spirits are of great value in many eases, 
and that the temperance advocates willfully pervert the truth. Increasing age brings 
with it less capacity for enduring menta! strain and worry, and spirits act as a recupera- 
tive influence. The same is trve in regard to taking of wine or liquors by brain-workers 
with their meals. Digestion is aided and the lassitude so frequently experienced is 
removed. The little book demands a wide cireulation, as it contains information vouched 
for by the best medical authorities, both here and abroad, which is of great practical 
value.—San Franciseo Chronicle. 


W/st WE ARE DEMOCRATS; OR, THE PRINCIPLES AND 

POLICIES OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. ByS.S. Broom. Containing 
a concise statement of the leading principles of the Democratic party of the United States, 
as taught by the Fathers of the Republic, enunciated in the National Platforms, and 
proclaimed by representative Democrats from the foundation of the Government to the 
present day. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


ANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF THE 


UNITED STATES. By Grorce Bancrorr. Two vols.in one. 12mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Since Ranke’s death George Bancroft is the greatest living historian. The American 
citizen who has not read his history of the United States is a poor patriot, or an unfor- 
tunately ignorant person.. We fear there are too many of them as there are of those 
who have never even read the constitution of their country. It is not too late for these 
delinquents to buy a copy of this great book and learn something that will be of interest 


;and profit the remainder of their lives—T7he Churchman. 


pater’ YEARS A QUEEN; OR, GREAT BRITAIN UNDER QUEEN 
VICTORIA. By Mas. Katuertne Hopee. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Justin McCarthy’s “History of Our Own Times” is deservedly the most popular 


‘history of our times. It has passed the Rubicon and is now an interesting classic. 
“Greater Britain under Queen Victoria,” which should he the title of “ Fifty Years a 
Queen,” is less pretentious to the above masterpiece, but it is a succinct, concise an 
;aceurate account of the history of the past fifty years. Those who do not care to give 
ithe time to the larger history will find this 


book a valuable substitute.—London Academy. 
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HE STORY OF MANON LESCAUT. From the French of L’Abbe 
Pravost, A now translation, hy Aperture W, Guynry, from the French edition of 
1753, with over 200 full-page and other illustrations, by the great French artist, Maurice 
Leloir, and others. Reproduced by photogravure, wood engraving and photo-engraving 
processes from the superb edition de luxe, published in Paris in 1885. 4to. Cloth, extra 
gold and red, in a neat box, $3.00. [N.B.—The price of the French edition, with same 


engravings, is $20.] 


EW STORIES FROM AN OLD BOOK. (Biblical Characters with 

Modern Titles.) By Rev. H. L. Hammonp (“Laurens”), with an introduction by 
Rey. John H. Vincent, D. D., Chancellor of Chautauqua University, with 25 original 
| full-page illustrations by True W. Williams. Small 4to, full gilt edges, $2.50. 12mo, 
edition, $1.50. 


5, OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Epiru Heaty. 

Illustrated by 25 original copperplate engravings, or choice masterpieces of the 
leading Italian painters, executed in the highest style of art by the famous French 
engraver, M. De Mare. Small 4to. Richly bound, extra cloth, gold title and ornamenta- 
tion, $5.00. Full morocco, $4.00. Cloth, school edition, $1.25. 


OW PRIVATE GEO. W. PECK PUT DOWN THE REBELLION ; 

OR, THE FUNNY EXPERIENCES OF A RAW RECRUIT (40th thousand), 
with 16 full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, black and gold, $1.00. Paper covers, 
50 cents. 


-RILL NYE’S CHESTNUTS, OLD AND NEW. The Latest Gathering. 
A Fountain of Perpetual Merriment. Richly illustrated. By Williams, Opper and 
Hopkins. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


ASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50; 3 vols., 12mo, half morocco, $9.00; 3 vols., 12mo, half 

calf, $9.00. 
To speak at this late day in praise of Irving’s “Life of Washiygton,” would be like 
painting marble or gilding wee gold. No American library, public or private, is com- 


plete without this work. This is a new edition, printed from new plates, at a very 
moderate price. 


L® MISERABLES. By Vicror Hugo. 1 vol., large 12mo, $1.50; the 
same on heavy paper in 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50; 3 vols., 12mo, half morocco, 

$9.00 ; 3 vols., 12mo, half calf, $9.00. Illustrated. 
' “Les Miserables” is universally admitted to be the great masterpiece of Victor 


Hugo, that brichtest literary light of modern France. This book, once carefully read, will 
never be forgutten. The study of it is an education, 


MILE’S SELF-HELP SERIES. Self-help, Duty, Character, Thrift. 4 vols., 
12mo, cloth, extra, black and gold, in neat box, $4.00. 


No more helpful, encouraging books for boys have ever been written than the Self- 
help Series. By illustration and anecdote the author wins the attention of the youthful 
reader and keeps it to the end, enforcing the great lessons of life in a pleasant and enter- 
taining manner. This set of books forms a most suitable birthday gift or Christmas 
present to young people in their early formative years. 
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‘TH! EVERY-DAY COOK BOOK. By Miss E. 12mo. Bound 
in oilcloth ; strong and durable for kitchen use. $1.00. 

This cook book is really a cook book for every day. It is one of the best friendg, 

oung housekeeper can have. It will not only help the cook on feast days and festival, 


but on every day of the year. Its great features may be summed up in these thre 
words: econornical, reliable, practical. 


ree BIRTHDAY BOOK. 32mo. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00, 


A charming book for a birthday gift, with extracts from Tennyson’s most popula 
— for every day in the year; and a blank space for every day for the autograph of 
rien 


OMPLETE ESSAYS OF LORD BACON. With notes of Josupu Duver, § 
Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
These stately contributions to the practical philosophy of life have no rivals in mot: §, 


ern literature. As good wine mellows with age, so these essays have increased their 
influence by the lapse of centuries. ; 


ENECA’S MORALS: On a Happy Life, Benefits, Anger, Clemency, 
Translated by Sir Robert L. Estrange. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Seneca’s romantic life was passed in the most eventful years of Ancient Rome. The 
moral sentiments he gave utterance to in those old days are just as applicable to life in 
the old age of the nineteenth century, as to life when Rome was mistress of the world, 


DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL. Br 


HersBert Seencer. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The name of Herbert Spencer on the title page of a book is an assurance that every 

page of that book will be well worth careful study. 1n these four chapters—I. What 

nowledge is of Most Worth? II. Intellectual Education. III. Moral Education. IV, 
Physical Education — Mr. Spencer has taught the world what education really means. 


ee THOUSAND A YEAR. By Samvet Warren, B. C. L. 1 vol, 
large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Nearly half a century has passed away since this book was first published, and yet, 
with the exceptions of Dickens and Thackeray, no writer has ever given a more faithfil 
portraiture of English life and manners than Samuel Warren in his marvelous story of the 
ups and downs of Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse. The book is brimful of wit, and is as healt 
ful as it is merry. 


By Joun Sruart Mn. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Mill “ On Liberty” has come to be justly regarded as one of the most priceless 
classics of the literature of Freedom. The whole philosophy of liberty is dealt with in 
cae five brief chapters of this treatise. Every lover of freedom should be mastef of this 


RAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. By Wuui 
CagLeton. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This portly volume of 979 pages is brimful, from first to last, of genuine Irish humor 
Mr. Carleton is most happy in his delineation of the characteristics of the Irish Tact 
whose geniality and wit, whose patient endurance of many wrongs have won for thes 
the sympathy and admiration of the world. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


ILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS’ COMPLETE WORKS. Library edition. 
17 vols., cloth, $20.00. : 


The area over which the literary work of Mr. Simms has extended shows untiring 
patience, as the following list indicates : 
I. The Partisan: A Romance of the IX. Richard Hurdis: A Taie of Alabama, 
Revolution. X. Border Beagles: A Tale of Missis- 
II. Mellichampe: A Legend of the San- 8i ppi. 
5 XI. Charlemont: A Tale of Kentucky. 


tee. 
III. Katharine Walton; or,The Rebel of XII. Beauchampe; or, The Kentucky 


Dorchester. Tragedy. 
IV. The Scout; or, The Black Riders of XIII. Confession; or, The Blind Heart. 

the Congaree. XIV. The Yemassee: A Romance of South 
V. Woodcraft; or, The Hawks about the Carolina. 

Dovecote. XV. Southward, Ho! A Spell of Sun- 
VI. The Forayers; or, The Raid of the shine. 


Dog Days. XVI. The Wigwam and Cabin. 
VII. Eutaw: A Sani to the Forayers. XVII Vasconselos: A Romance of the 
VIII. Guy Rivers: A Tale of Georgia. New World. 


One of the most pleasant and effective ways of becoming acquainted with the roman- 
tic history of the various portions of this great country is by the study of the works of 
William Gilmore Simms. 


RELAND SINCE THE UNION. 1800-1886. By Justis H. McCarrny, 
M.P. 1 vol., large, 12mo, $1.50. 


This is a series of well written sketches reciting the leading events of Irish history 
‘from 1798 to the current time. There are few men better fitted to write such a history 
than the author. It is not intended as an exhaustive, or even complete history, but a 
series of pen pictures which will give the student a clear insight into the merits of the 
political questions now occupying such large space in the minds of the friends of Ireland. 


ORKS OF REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Canon of West 


minster. 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Canon Farrar has won for himself great renown, both in the old world and the new. 


‘He is one of those fine spirits whose name will be linked in coming years with such men 


as George Herbert, Jeremy Taylor and John Keble. The two works above named should 
have a place in the library of every Christian scholar and student. 


HE KENTUCKY COOKERY BOOK. A Book for Housewives. By 
Mrs. Perer A. WuiTe. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The recipes of this book have all been carefully tested by the author. The book is 
not a book of experiments, but of recipes tried and proved. The work has become quite 
popular, and is now in its fourth edition. The special feature of this book is seen in the 
eare with which the author has given the exact proportions necessary for the working 
out of each recipe. 


Two THOUSAND AND TEN CHOICE QUOTATIONS —In Poetry 


and Prose, from the master minds of all ages. Arranged for daily use by THomas 
Hanprorp. 12mo,. Cloth, $1.25. 


This is a book especially for the thoughtful. Its compilation has been the pleasant 
work of many years. The arrangement of these quotations in daily portions—a page for 
every day in the year—suggests that this book is eminently suitable for daily use by those 
who love to nurture heart and mind with great and noble thoughts. The body needs ita 
daily food, and in this volume a daily mental repast is offered to the reader. Ten minutes 
each morning spent in the perusal of the page for the day will supply the mind with 
material for wise musings through al! the day. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


EMORIES OF THE MEN WHO SAVED THE UNION, Lincoln, 
Stanton, Chase, Seward, Gen. Thomas, etc., with new portraits. By Donn Piatt, 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50. Paper covers, 25 cents. 


This is one of the ablest books on the Every word of the volume is age 

war, and will create a sensation.— Times. readable, and no one who begins it will lay 
Very few men had the opportunity of it aside without going to the end.—The 

knowing the inside history of the war as American, Baltimore. 

wellas Mr. Piatt.—Courier, New Haven. - 


— IN SOCIAL LIFE. A review of the Principles, Practices and 
Problems of Society. Ry Grorce C. Lorimer, LL.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


No one can read this book without that show the author to be a man thoroughly 
obtaining a better insight into problems abreast of the times.—Chicago News. 
underlying the social fabric.—Chicago Her- The author’s fairness of discussion and 
ald. clearness of treatment commend the work 

The lectures are marked by a breadth of to a careful reading.—Binghamton Repub- 
thought, and a minuteness of observation lican. 


| pa MODEL SPEAKER, for Platform, School and Home, arranged 

on an entirely new plan, providing programmes for Twelve Evening Entertain- 
ments; Selections suitable for Juvenile Gatherings; Brief Responses to Encores; 
Addresses for Weddings, Presentations, Farewells and Welcomes. Compiled by Thomas 
W. Handford. (16th edition.) 12mo. Cloth, gold and black, $1.25. 


ANTPOvERTY AND PROGRESS. By Sister Frances M. the 


Nun of Kenmare., 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


The good sister alternately deals effective blows against Mr. George’s impracticabilities 
and urges upon the rich, alike ecclesiastical as lay, the inauguration of true anti-poverty 
from the top of society. * * * The author evidently thinks religion more of a remedy 
for poverty than science——Brooklyn Eagle. 


MA AND LABOR. A Series of Short and Simp’e Studies. By Cyrus 
Exper. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

So excellent a manual of sound, eco- ina most attractive manner.—Philadelphia 
nomic philosophy ought to be widely circu- Evening Bulletin. 
lated. * * * It is not a book written b Mr. Elder’s book is a compound of sound 
a capitalist nor by a workingman. But it argument, apt illustration, noble sentiment, 
gives good advice to all classes, and gives it and vigorous language.—Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


A BOSTON GIRL. At Boston, Bar Harbor and Paris. By Rev. Artur 
Swaze. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Those who read “A Boston Girl” will Those who are pining for an original 
like it, and those who do not read it will, if American novel will be gratified upon read- 
they only knew it, miss spending an agree- ing this volume.—Kansas City Times. 
able hour or two.—San Francisco Call. 


SOPHIA-ADELAIDE. The deserted daughcer of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. 1 vol.,12mo. Paper covers, illustrated, 50 cents. 


The authoress asserts in the most emphatic way, that she is Sophia-.delaide, Princess 
Royal of England and Duchess of Saxony, and that she was born in Windsor Castle, on 
WNcvember 21, 1840, that her father was Prince Albert Edward of Germany, and that her 
mother is Queen Victoria. The portrait of the author printed in the volume bears aa 
unmistakable resemblance to Queen Victoria.—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF: WHAT IT DOES FOR US. 


BY GENERAL HERMANN LIEB. 
FOURTH EDITION, WITH REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


12MO. CLOTH. $1.00. 


THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE, 


This book shows the practical effect of the Protective System upon the country. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the book is its exact alignment with the 
message of President Cleveland. But for the fact that the General’s work was in 
print before the message was made public, it might be supposed he had written it 


to defend the President’s position on the Tariff. 

The position of Mr. Blaine’s “ Twenty Years in Congress” is taken up, his assertions 
upon the Tariff analyzed, criticised, and made to furnish their own refutation. 

The arrangement of the subject is in a most convenient form, and renders, what is 
usually considered a most abstruse subject, easy of comprehension. It will serve as a 
Tariff primer for the learner as well as a text-book for the learned. 


TABLE OF 


CONTENTS. 


Preface. Introduction. Historical Sketch of Tariff Legislation in the United States. 


General Effect of Protection. 
of Protection on the Wages of Labor. 
tries. Our Pauper Labor. 


Conclusion. 


The form as well as the substance of the 
book is most admirable, and I have seen 
nothing surpassing it for use in the great 
work of spreading the truth among the 
M. Dickinson, Postmaster-Gen’l. 

This is a timely publication; it presents 
very clearly one of the issues now before 
the country, and I am confident will accom- 
plish great good.—A. First- 
Assistant Postmaster-General. 

This book shows profound thought and 
exhaustless research on the tariff issue.— 
Lane, M. C. 

_ It is a work of great interest, and espe- 
cially valuable at this time.— Wm. M. 

inger, M. C. 

It is an able and logical exposition of the 
injustice and delusions of the protective 
theory. The work is timely, and a very 
valuable contribution to the 
tariff reform.—R. W. Townshend, M. C. 

I notice that this book is receiving great 
commendation. It is bottomed upon funda- 
mental truth, and I wish that its facts and 
arguments may be in the hands and minds 


Effect of Protection on Farmers. 
Effect of Protection on Labor in Protected Indus- 
Effect of Protection u 
Protection on Manufacturers. Free Raw Material. 


ENDORSEMENTS. 


Home Market. Effect 
n Unprotected Labor. Effect of 
Vood, Coal and Iron. Monopolies. 


of every citizen calied upon this year to vote ‘ 
upon the great economic questions of sur- 
plus and tariffi— Gen. John C. Black, Com- 
missioner of Pensions. 

It is a capital piece of work, which will 
do excellent service.—R. R. Bowker, Honor- 
ary Secretary American Free Trade League. 

t strikes me as being the best presenta- 
tion of the tariff, with its incidental ques- 
tions, that I have seen. It is easily under- 
stood, and would be a great advantage to 
the press of our state.—/ames H. Rice, State 
Auditor of Indiana. 

We take pleasure in giving this work our 
hearty indorsement, and recommend that 
local committees and clubs assist in extend- 
ing its citculation among the voters of 
Illinois. —State Democratic Central Committee 
of Illinois. 


literature of . I think General Lieb’s work on the Pro- 


tective Tariff admirably adapted for cam- 
paign use in the coming presidential con- 
test.—I. M. Weston, Chairman Democratic State 
Central Committee of Michigan and President 
Democratic Association of the Northwest, 
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+ PUBLICATIONS 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


LIST OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


CAXTON EDITION. 
200 VOLUMES. 


PRINTED ON GOOD PAPER FROM CLEAR TYPE, AND TASTEFULLY BOUND IN corm, 
WITH INK AND GOLD DESIGN. 


WORKS OF ADVENTURE, 
Adventures Among The Indians, By W.H. 


Kingston. 
Beauchampe. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Border Beagles. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Cast Up By The Sea. By Sir Samuel Baker. 
Charlemont. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Confession. x W. Gilmore Simms, 
Deep Down. a M. Ballantyne. 
Deerslayer (The). By Fenimore Cooper. 
Don Quixote. By Miguel Cervantes. 
Erling, The Bold. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Eutaw. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Fire Brigade (The). By R.M. Ballantyne. 
Forayers (The). By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Giant Raft (The). “By Jules Verne. 
Guy. Rivers. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Hunting In The Great West. By G. O. 
Shields. 
Katharine Walton. B. W. Gilmore Simms. 
ane. of The Mohicans (The). By Fenimore 


Meliichampe W. Gilmore Simms, 


Mysterious Islan (The), By Jules Verne, 


Partisan (The). By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Pathfinder (The). By Fenimore Coope 

Perilous Adventures By Land and —. “By 
John Frost, LL.D 

_— — Hound in Ceylon. By Sir Samuel 


Richard ‘Hurdis, B Gilmore Simms, 
Robinson Crusoe, y Daniel Defoe. 


Scout (The). By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Secret Dis a (The) By James Grant. 
Southwar — By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Spy (Thé). 


Fenimore Coo 
Swiss Family ina By Wyss and Mon- 


tolieu. 


Thrilling Scenes Among The Indians, B 
T. M. Newson. 


Tour of The World in Eighty Days. By 


es Verne, 


PRICE, 75 CENTS PER VOLUME. 
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Twenty omen Leagues Under The Sea, | 


By Jules Verne. 
Vasconselos. By W. Gilmore Simms, 
Woodcraft. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Wigwam and Cabin (The). By W. Gilmore 
Simms. 
Young Foresters (The). 
Yemasse. By W. Gilmore Simms, 


DETECTIVE STORIES. 


File 118. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Gilded Clique (The). 
In Peril Of His Life. 
Lerouge Case (The). By Emile Gaboriau. 
Monsieur Lecog. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Mystery of Orcival. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Other People’s Money. By Emile Gaboriau, 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES.. 


Alhambra, By Washington Irving. 

Astoria. a Washington Irving. 

— of Wild Olive and Queen of The Air 
y John Ruskin, 


Bthics of The Dustand A Joy Forever. By 
John Ruskin. 
and Hero Worship. By Thomas 
ar. 
Sartor oa By Thomas Carlyle. 
Sesame and Lilies and Unto This Last. By 
John Ruskin. 


‘Sketch Book, By Washington Irving, 


ETIQUETTE, ETC. 


Complete Letter Writer. By Thomas Ww. 
andford 

Ladies’ Etiquette 

Physician, By Pye Henry 


Neaies Brushes, Embroidery and 


Fan cy, Work. 
Stoddard’s Readin 
R. H. and Eliza’ 


and Recitations. By 
th Stoddard. 


By W. H. Kingston. 


By Emile Gaboriau. 
By Emile Gaboriau. _ 
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PUBLICATIONS 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 


Esop’s Fables. 100 illustrations. 7 
gudeceen’s Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian 


Arabian Nights (The), 
Grimm’s Popular Tales, By the Brothers 


Grimm. 
Gulliver's Travels and Baron Munchausen. 
By Dean Swift and R. E. Raspe. 


FICTION. 


Adam Bede, By George Eliot, 


Admiral’s Ward, By Mrs, Alexander. 

Airy Fairy Lilian. By “The Duchess.” — 
AllIn A Garden Fair. By Besantand Rice. 
Arundel Motto (The). By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Daughters. By “The Duchess.” 
Belinda. By Rhoda Broughton. 

Beyond Pardon. By Bertha M. Clay. 
Broken Wedding Ring (A). By Bertha M. 


Clay. 
Called Back and Dark Days. By Hugh Con- 


way. 
Cardinal Sin (A). By Hugh Devers. 
Children of The Abbey. By Maria Roche. 
Daughter of Heth (A). By Wm. Black. 
Deris. By “The Duchess, 


DoraThorne, By Bertha M. Clay, 
Dick’s Sweetheart. By The Duchess.” 


Dunallan. By Grace 


ennedy. 
a Atonement (The). By Bertha M. 


«East By Mrs. Wood. 
Eugene Aram. ‘By Bulwer Lytton. 
mion. By Benjamin Disraeli. 
Faith and Unfaith. By “The Duchess.” | 
Felix Holt. By George Eliot. 
For Lilias. By Rosa N. Carey. 
Pastures and Picadilly. By Wm. 
ack, 


Great Expectations. By Chas. Dickens. 
Heart and Science. By Wilkie Collins. 


By Wm, M. Thackeray, 


Her Desperate Victory, By Mrs. M. L, 


Rayne. 


Her Mother’s Sin. By Bertha M. Clay. 
Ione Stewart. By Miss E. Linn Linton. 
Ishmaelite (An). By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Miss Mulock, 


Kenelm Chillingly, By Bulwer Lytton 
King Arthur, Mulock. 
ng Solomon's ines. By H. Rider Hag- 


gard. 
Ladies Lindores. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Lore | Audley’s Secret. By Miss M. E. Brad- 
‘don 


lady Branksmere, By “The Duchess.” 
Love Works Wonders, By Bertha M. Clay. 


cleod of Dare. By Wm. Black. 

i rthy.. 
Mental Struggle (ay. By “Bho Duchsan.” 


_ Willy Reilly. 
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|e and Her Bridesmaids. By Julia 
tretton. 

Mill on the Floss.  d George Eliot. 

Molly Bawn. By “The Duchess.” 


Mrs. Geoffrey, By “ The Duchess,” 


New Magdalen (The). By Wilkie Collins, 
Old Myddelton’s Money. By Mary Cecil 


y. 

Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. 

Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. 

Parisians (The). By Bulwer Lytton. 

Paul and Virginia, Rasselas and Vicar of 
Wakefield. By St. Pierre, Johnson and 
Goldsmith, 


Phantom Fortune. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 

Phyllis. By “The Duchess.” 

Portia; or, By Passions Rocked. By “The 
Duchess.” 

Princess of Thule (A)._ By Wm. Black. 

Repented at Leisure. By Bertha M. Clay. 

Romola. By George Eliot. 

Rossmoyne. By “The Duchess.” 

Shandon Bells. By Wm. Black. 

She. By H! Rider Haggard. 

Strange Story (A). By Bulwer Lytton. 

Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By Wm. 
Black. 

Sunrise. By Wm. Black. 


k 
Sunshine and Roses. By Bertha M. Cl, 


Tale of Two Cities (A). By Charles Dickens, 
That Beautiful Wretch. Wm. Black. 
Three Feathers. By Wm. Black. 

To the Bitter End. By Miss M. E. Brad- 


don. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By Themas 

Hughes. 

Tom Brown At Oxford. 
Hughes. 

Two On A Tower. By Thos. Hardy. 

Under Two Flags. By Onida. 

Vanity Fair. By Wm. Thackeray. 

Wanda. By Ouida. 

Wilfred Cumbermede. By Geo. Macdonald. 


Woman’s Temptation (A), By Bertha M, 
Clay, 

Wooing O’t. By Mrs. Alexander. 

Yolande. By Wm. Black. 

Zanoni. By Bulwer Lytton. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


Bride of Lammermoor, By Sir Walter 


Scott. 
Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Heart of Midlothian. By Sir Walter Scctt. 
Jvanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Kenflworth. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer Lytton. 
Redgauntlet. By Sir Walter Scott. 


Rienzi. By Bulwer Lytton. 


Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Jane Porter. 
Waverly. By Sir Walter Scott. 

By Wm. Carleton. 


By Thomas 
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EXCURSIONS 


THE 


ESTES PARK 


WHERE SHALL WE SPEND THE SUMMER1) 


H. 
P. 8. EU 


& Send six cents in postage stamps to P. S. Eustis, Chi 
x the Garden of the Gods. 


| e\ y D q 
\ 
 ~< 
A 
| asking this question, we wish to say that COLORADO presents more & 
, ions as a summer resort than any other section of the country. Denver, the gateway) 
§ toall Colorado resorts, is reached from Chicago in thirty-three hours via the BURLINGTOR 
‘e ROUTE. It is the only line by which one can go seg Chicago to Denver without bem , 
f — than one night on the road. The only line running through sleeping cars betwe n 
icago and Denver. Fare for the trip from Chicago to Denver and return only $45.00. © 
| For further information regarding the resorts of Colorado hd how to reach them, addres® 
Ae . J. SWORDS, Gen’l Eastern Agent JAMES WALLACE, City Pass. Af 
BEng. Pass. Agt., 306 Washington Street, Boston. 
» Gene assenger and Ticket Agent, C., B. & Q. R.R., Chicago, 
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TOM BURTON. 


Story of the days of 61. By N. J. W. Le Caro, author of ‘‘ Aunt Sally’s Boy Jack.” 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


“Told in a pleasing way.”—American, Baltimore. 
« The book is full of stirring incidents, and the occasional bits of natural humor adds charms to an inter- 
esting and lively Weekly, N. 
. *It will surely interest both young and old.” — Times, Boston. 


A NOVEL WITH A PLOT; 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. 


By Evear Satrus, author of ‘Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,” ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 cents. 
In this novel Mr. Saltus has treated a subject hitherto unexploited in fiction. The scene is Fifth Avenue, 
the action emotional, the plot a surprise. ‘‘ There is,’’ some one said, ‘‘as much mud in the upper classes as 
in the lower ; only, in the former is gilded.” This aphorism might serve as epigraph to Tristrem Varick. 


IT IS THE LAW. 


A Story of Marriage and Divorce. By Tuomas Epgar Wittson. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents, 

a — book is written with much force and the subject is presentedin a fearless way.’’—Democrat, 
“One of the most curious books that has appeared for many a day.”—Chronicle, San Francisco. 
“The book is not suited to general reading.” —Repudblican Journal, Belfast. 

“The book can cnly be appreciated by being read, and while somewhat flashy, is not a very exaggerated 
exposé of the matrimonial law as now observed.”— Columbia Law Times. 

“The book professes to show and prove that in New York, a man can have as many wives as he chooses 
tosupport,”’ &c.— Woman's Journal, Boston. 


WOMAN THE STRONGER. 


A novel. By Wm. J. Flagg. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


“ Full of clever writing ; up to the average novel.” —The Globe. 
The editor of Belford’s says: ‘‘ It is far superior to many of the so-called novels of the day.”’ 


MISS VARIAN OF NEW YORK. 


By Laura Datntrey, author of ‘‘ Eros.’”? 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper 50 cents. 
This is the Fifteenth Edition of ‘‘Miss Varian,” a faet which speaks more forcibly than words for ite 
worth and interest to the novel-reading world. 


By the Author of ““ POEMS OF PASSION.” 
M ATRINE and other Poems. 


By Exia WHeeLer Wricox. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 12mo., cloth 
Price $1.00. a 


“Poems of Passion” sells faster than any other hook of poems published. ‘‘ Maurine” is by the same 
hand and brain. The poems are as good and beautiful as those in her other popular work.” 


STAR DUST. 
A Collection of Poems. By Fannie Saerricx. 12mo0. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
“These Poems show great originality and animagery which is both forcible and delicate.”"—St. Louis 
Repubdiican. 


“A gifted writer, and many of her metrically expressed thoughts will have an enduring place in American 
terature.”—Mi/waukee, Wisconsin. 


RENTS IN OUR ROBES. 
By Mrs. Frank Lestiz. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50c. 


A brillant review of modern society and manners, by oue of their most noted exponents. Sparkli 
sketches and essays of modern life, invested with all the charm of wit, raillery, sentiment, and spontaneity 
which a cultured woman of the world might be expected to bestow upon such a subject. ** Rents in Our Robes ” 
is a book that helps no less than it entertains ; and perhaps no better idea of its charm can be conveyed, than 
in saying that the author has put a great deal of herself into the work. 


For sale everywhere, or sent to any address, free of postage, on receipt of price by the 


publishers. 
elford, Clarice 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 
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TARIFF BOOKS. 


the FREE LIST, 


; As contained in Act of March 8, 1883; also, The Hawaiian Reciprocity Treaty, and 
“~~ Extracts from the Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 12mo. Paper covers, 
25 cents. 


i A most useful book.- In a moment you can find the exact tax on any article imported 
into the United States, and the names ef everything on the free list. Invaluable to editors’ . 
and all interested in the great tariff question now so freely discussed. 


‘AN APPEAL to the AMERICAN PEOPLE as a JURY. 


: SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF 
Delivered in the House of Representatives in the great debate, April 17—May 19, 1888. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM BOTH SIDES. 


“Carefully Revised and Published by Authority. Compiled by WILLIAM G. TERRELL. | 
Large 12mo, Cloth, One Dollar; Paper, 50 Cents. 
rs. The following is a list of the names of the Hon. Gentlemen whose speeches are printed “aE 
in the work?, . 
Hon. Mr. M1118, of Texas. Hon. Mr. of Tennessee. 
«KE of Pennsylvania. «« «BUTTERWORTH, of Ohio. 
«Cox, of New York. 4 

McKIn.ey, of Ohio. «« Reep, of Maine. 


Hon. Mr. CaruisE, of Kentucky. 
Special editions of not less than 2000 copies for anene are made at greatly 


ts reduced prices. If required, all the Republican speeches can in a separate volume, am 
orall the Democratic ones likewise. 
| 
THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF: What it does for us. 
BY GENERAL HERMANN LIEB. 
FOURTH EDITION, WITH REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS. 12MO. CLOTH. $1.00. 
ie a THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS -PRAISE. 

re This book shows the practical effect of the Protective System upon the country. 

a Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the book is its exact alignment with 

We message of President Cleveland. But for the fact that the General’s work was in print 

ie before the message was made public, it might be supposed he had written it to defend 

Fs the President’s position on the Tariff. 

<4 The position of Mr. Blaine’s ‘‘ Twenty Years’in Con ” is taken up, his assertions 


ie upon the Tariff are anal , criticised, and made to furnish their own refutation. |Z 
Bye The arrangement of the subject is in a most convenient form, and renders what \3 
ny usually considered a most abtruse subject easy of comprehension. It would serve a8 & 

ae Tariff primer for the learner as well as a text-book for the learned. 

* For sale everywhere, or may be had of the Publishers oa receipt of price, free of postage. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., : 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK, AND SAN FRANCISCO. =| 
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